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AMHERSTIA NOBILIS (Pride of Burma)— Fourth in a series of Caribbean flowering tree blossoms painted by the Pertchiks for Alcoa Steamship 
Company. You can get a de luxe print on fine paper, with wide gray mat by sending fifty cents to Dept. “‘F”’ at the New York address below. 


faribbean hangs peacocks in its trees 


The beautiful, strutting peacocks of the Orient are and air conditioned for tropical comfort. All state- 
I I 


matched, in the Caribbean, by the gorgeous, exotic rooms are outside and have private baths; there’s 
blossoms of its flowering trees. In the Caribbean a tiled, outdoor pool; the cuisine and service are 
where the seasons change but little, these amazing superb. A sailing every Saturday from romantic 
trees add the brilliant beauty of their bloom to an New Orleans with stops at six exciting ports in 
already colorful landscape. To enjoy this beautiful Trinidad, Jamaica, Venezuela and Curacao or the 
region, sail there on a luxurious 16-day Alcoa Dominican Republic. Why delay? See your travel 


” 


Cruise. Your ship is modern, smartly decorated; agent for details, or write today for booklet “H”. 


AL is € a ) A eee he Clnilbeane 


With PASSENGER AW OD FREIGHT SHIPS 10 5 9 PORTS 


TEAMSHIP MPANY, INC., 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. of ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 
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Master Sergeant Travis Watkins, of Gladewater, Texas— Medal of Honor. On September 
3, 1950, near Yongsan, Korea, Sergeant Watkins was wounded and paralyzed from the 
waist down. Ordering his squad to pull out and leave him, he stayed behind and died 


covering their withdrawal. 


Sergeant Watkins gave his life for freedom. What can you do? 


This. You can begin today to do your full share in defense of the country he defended 


so far “above and beyond the call of duty” by buying more . . 


United States Defense* Bonds. 


. and more... and more 


For your Defense Bonds strengthen America. And if you will make our country strong 


enough now, American boys may never have to give their lives again. 





Remember that when you're buying bonds for 
defense, you're also building a reserve of cash 
savings. Remember, too, that if you don't save 
regularly, you generally don’t save at all. So go 
to your company’s pay office—now-—and sign up 
to buy Defense Bonds through the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. Don’t forget that now every Series E 


Bond you own automatically goes on earning 
interest for 20 years from date of purchase in- 
stead of 10 as before. This means, for example, 
that a Bond you bought for $18.75 can return 
you not just $25 but as much as $33.33! For your 
country’s security, and your own, buy more 
United States Defense Bonds now! 


*CLS: Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


4 


The U. 8. Government does not pay jor this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America as a 
public service. 
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Costs it 


ON A SHOESTRING. 


q can ride for the low cost of one when you rent a smart, new car from Hertz! 


It’s the thrifty way to vacation for a family or group of friends. 
Half the fun can be going and returning—seeing the sights, doing as you please. 
And, you can double the enjoyment in your vacationland when you have 
a fine, smooth-running new car to drive anywhere you wish, any time! 
Plan now to use Hertz ... for an entire glorious vacation ... or when you arrive at your 
favorite resort. Remember, Hertz has stations in more than 450 cities and 
resort areas... rent for even an hour... gas, oil and proper insurance are included 


in the low rates. Make a reservation now at your local Hertz station. 


Rising 14,408 feet, Mc. Rainier, highest of the mighty Casca plays a majestic part in Washington's 
fame for scenic grandeur, a fame also shared by Ore and These three states provide a vas 


playground to roam at will with a car that you rent from Hert SAVE Yellowstone Pelle ic se arure f the “Grand 
rh rive in the scen arvel thatis Yellowstone National 
Vv ° N Yo U ~ Pat and its ies xf wonderland. On this drive, too, 1 
ACATIO an visit at leisure Old Faithful, Mammoth He Springs, 
' . N TRIPs Norris Geyser Basin and many other unfor 

You'll enjoy these many HERTZ advantages... nities 
when you rent f 
RENT FROM HERTZ EASY AS A.B.C. ... A. Goto a Hertz station. B. Show full week, 250 

your driver's license and identify yourself. C. Step into the cor and go! @A beautifyi new car § 
: , or for th 
entire glorious ie 
PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or other fine @ Tran } een. 
sportati 


car in splendid condition and as private as your own. Rent day or night, 5-member Sen 


Cok what you get 
rom Hertz for your 
mile vacation trip. 


y for your whole 
i 
for an hour, ao day, a week, or as long as you wish ® 250 nite re Or party. 

$ OF si 


and ad 
RESERVATIONS ... Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service is available in over 450 pon OF sg (Fewer miles cost 
s). 


cities and resort areas throughout the United States, Canada, Great Britain, ® Go ' 
- ‘ , S, oj 
Cuba, Mexico and Hawaii. To be sure of a car when you need it, make a , 
reservation in advance by calling your local Hertz station. They will reserve 

play; of sightseeing; of restful recreation. Above is the world 


a car for use locally ... or at the Hertz station in your destination city. If Ll, G52 famous Manoir Richelieu, facing Murray Bay on the St 
for only FP eee Lawrence river 


you prefer—and you hove the correct station name and address—write, 


wire or phone your reservation direct to your destination city. If there is no ‘9 75 


Hertz station in your home town, request your Hertz reservation through the 
PER PERSON 


ght-seeing, fun 


and insurance fur 
m hed at no extra char e 
s 9g 


Historic Quebec abounds with colorful and exciting places 


Hertz Rail-Auto or Plane-Auto Travel Plan at the railroad or airline reser- 


. . . *Rote 
vation office or your travel agency. Insist on Hertz service. tices _ Reity throughout the Hert 
S50ve cost ¢ . 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Call your local Hertz station listed 
under “H", “Hertz Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book, or write Hertz Driv- average mileage so 
Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 381, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


week) plus 


the : 
te (about 7 national 


Ye per mile) 


Look in your telephone directory 
under "H” for your local Hertz station A fishing boat heads out of harbor at picturesque Black River, 


Michigan, to Lake Huron. All a oe down its two Great Lakes 
shore lines, and inland, too, Michigan offers a bewildering 
variety of vacation fun 


You can rent a new car from 1 

toy . 2 S NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses ore being granted 

a) oe to responsible local interests to operate os port of the Hertz system 

HERTZ as easy as For complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., 


6 Yow im mont TH AS? Dept. 381, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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HOW TO MISBEHMAVE IN NRW AL «xo o 5 ei a te ares 000, coos 6 ee eee 
THE EVER-LOVING RABBIT . CARL L. BIEMILLER 16 
THEY MOVE THE CIRCUS. . BILL BALLANTINE 22 


with extra pleasure! 
September in Pennsylvania has a 
post-summer spaciousness you can savor! 
Now your vacation dollars stretch .. . 
your vacation horizon widens. Our resorts 
offer wonderful accommodations . . . 
facilities and food. Our historic shrines 
re-emphasize your American heritage. 
Our highways unwind a stirring pageant 
of scenic vistas . . . hill-hugged villages .. . 
quaint folkways ... cosmopolitan centers. 
Crisp, clear weather adds its own zest 


hoy) |) : = poem ei ee 
MOLIDAY ‘CAMERA . . . Ss ele ae 
MOVIES AL HINE 6 
BOOKS. JAMES CERRUTI 


GOING ABROAD? . 
HOLIDAY—HERE AND THERE 
AUGUST WEATHER . 

THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


PREVIEW AUGUST COVER 


In September, Houipay joins Donald Wayne 
Down East in New Hampshire, goes down- 
town to New York's Broadway with Edward 
Stanley and down South to Richmond with 
Clifford Dowdey. H. M. Tomlinson de- 
scribes his Golden Honeymoon boat trip to 
the Mediterranean. Sam Boal meets Lon- 
don’s Greenwich Village set in Chelsea, while 
Ray Duncan meets a dude ranch wrangler. 
Also: footnotes to the eat-all-you-want diet, 
and Southern California Holiday Houses. 


Wyoming's Wind River Range, which pro- 
vides the photogenic background for Pho- 
tographer Jack White’s heady cover shot, is 
one of America’s most unspoiled slices of 
primeval privacy. Set aside by the U.S. asa 
Primitive Area, this rugged 120 miles of the 
Rockies disclaims even a single auto road. 
The guests of the GP Bar Ranch, moseying 
along Green River Lake, demonstrate the 
approved mode of transport in the Area and 
the required relaxed and reverential pace. 
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to a full roster of sports. After-season 
rates are in effect. 

A September vacation will renew your 
vigor for winter work ... refresh your 
spirit for days to come. May we send you 
literature to help you plan 

your “‘best-time” holiday? 


Pennsylvania 


AMERICA’S nsy OF-FREEDOM SHRINE 


Pennsyivania Derartment or Commerce 
Division HM 8, Haaniseunc, Pa. 
I want to know more about 
Pennsylvania Vacation Lands. 
Please send me your free book. 
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VIRGINIA 


Ow 





eckamung , 


This year, dramatize your vacation! See “The Common 
Glory” — Paul Green's symphonic drama of early America, 
now in its fifth year at Williamsburg — 4 new adventure for your 
holidays in Virginia. 

You can spend more — but you can't buy more vacation fun 
than in Virginia. Vacation delights match your every mood — 
from the air-conditioned Blue Ridge and Allegheny Moun- 
tains to the festive Atlantic shore. All along the wide, modern 
holiday highways you'll thrill to scenic grandeur, natural 


Lose Yourself 
m Gay 


Virginia Beach Fua 


On Top Of The 
World In Cool, 
Green Mountain 
Playlands 


on E 


wonders, historic shrines, famous food, excellent resorts, 
warm hospitality. 
You've always wanted to see Virginia. Why not now! 


Beautiful Shenandoah Valley « Skyline Drive « 
Natural Bridge + Spectacular Caverns + Sports Facili- 
ties at their Finest « Famous Barter Theater, Abingdon 
* Monticello, Ashlawn, Stratford « Richmond, Lexing- 
ton, Winchester. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Room 821, 914 Capitol St. 
RICHMOND 19, VA. 
- 
ee 4 ws Write for Free Copy of Pictorial Booklet. 
Motion Pictures on Virginia Available 





f- fy } gawk of AMER: cA q 
{ TRAVELERS CHEQUES | 
accerree WERE / 


SPEND THEM 
LIKE CASH 
wherever you go! 


... they're backed by the resources 
of the world’s largest bank! 


Yes, Bank of America Travelers Cheques are 


known and accepted throughout the world. 75¢ 


per $100 at banks and travel offices everywhere. 


Always carr) 


BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


-IDAY 











LETTERS 


HEARTENING HOUSE 


It’s heartening to see HOLIDAY spon- 
soring Architect Nelson's contempo- 
rary masterpiece ( Holiday House, May). 
Bet you get plenty of gasps, though. 
Isn’t it odd that most Americans, who 
ordinarily make a fetish of being up to 
the minute—who, for example, demand 
1952-model cars in 1951—still insist on 
houses designed for 18th-, 17th-, or 
even 12th-Century living? 

MARY AGNES SCHMIED 
New York 


INFLATION, HERE WE GO! 


. Thank you and Mr. Sam Boal 
for his gem on Majorca in May ( Answer 
to Inflation?). \t is the happiest solu- 
tion to inflation that we work-a-day 
plodders have yet been offered. But 
why did Mr. Boal come back from 
Majorca to tell us about it? I would have 
stayed there! MRS. CONNIE GRANT 

Seekonk, Mass. 


Mr. Boal says he came back here 
to make more money to go back 
there.—Ed. 


. | wish you would make your 
descriptions of foreign countries less 
interesting. | am ready to pack and 
take off! MISS L. B. BALIKENES 

Boston 


Miss Balikenes will have plenty of 
company; 491 other would-be Major- 
cans wrote us in the same vein.—Ed. 


TOPSY-TURVY MUSTARD 
In re your menu printed in 
€ hinese on page 134 (Chinese Food 
Can Be Wonderful, May Hotipay): the 
words for English mustard are printed 
upside down. . . . If this menu was 
handed to a Chinese waiter as your 
article suggested, said waiter would 
have to stand on his head in order to 
read -his own language. Yours truly, 
Ex-Chinese waiter, JOHN H. WOOS 
Marquette, Mich. 


“pa — "2005 104) Yo jdams aavy Avew 
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SKUNK DEODORANT 


. The Lonely Skunk (May Ho.ipay) 
brings to mind a small bit of country 
wisdom re skunk odor removal: At a 
summer cottage in New Hampshire I 
was with a friend whose three dogs had 
encountered a skunk. A farmer's wife, 
a friend in all need, brought a few 
gallons of milk in which the dogs were 
washed. And though the dogs were no 
movie or nightclub stars or historic 
beauty queens, the milk completely 
absorbed the odor. . . . 


MRS. A. L. WARNSHUIS 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


HUNTER IN THE OPEN 


. Mary McCarthy (The Vassar 

Girl, May Ho.ipay) creates an unfor- 
tunate air about Hunter College. Our 
students may be better equipped for 
the realities of life, but this is not due to 
the theoretical “open” environment 
she mentions. Hunter students are no 
better or worse than their sisters in 
Wellesley or Vassar, but they are part 
of a tradition of high scholastic stand- 
ings.... The largest woman's college in 
the world, Hunter encroaches deeply in 
the hearts of its undergraduates. 

JOAN BUTTERWORTH, Senior 

Hunter College, 

New York 


Reader Butterworth is encroaching 
a bit on the English language. By 
“open’’ Miss McCarthy did not in- 
tend anything unfortunate—shesim- 
ply meant “‘unsheltered”’ in its most 
innocent sense, and she thought it 
was a good thing. —Ed. 


VASSAR IN THE OPEN 


. How about a picture of one of 
those Vassar girls “dressed [per your 
subhead] in pearls, cardigan, and self- 
confidence?”’ Your slip is showing. 

ROY W. HENLEY 
East Pittsburgh 


We hate to disappoint Mr. Henley, 
but Vassar girls are wearing knee- 
length self-confidence this year. — Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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FOR ONE notable Houipay shot 
Ike Vern climbed Brooklyn Bridge. 


IKE VERN, whose photographs you 
have seen illustrating HOLIDAY sto- 
ries on North Jersey, Brooklyn, 
Cincinnati, The Mesabi Range, the 
circus, horse racing and, in this issue 
(Page 90) the Ozarks, doesn’t believe 
in photographic chance. ‘‘Good pic- 
tures are rarely accidental,’’ Ike 
says. “‘They are usually the pay- 
off to planning, observation and 
sometimes considerable scram- 
bling around on the part of the 
photographer.”’ 

Ike can speak with feeling on the 
subject of scrambling around. For 
last year’s Brooklyn story he climbed 
cables to the top of Brooklyn Bridge 
to get one picture. He has teetered 
on circus tightropes innumerable 
times (for the 34 stories he has done 
on the circus alone) and on one as- 
signment he had to be undone from 
an aerialist’s bar where he had gotten 
tangled in the ropes. 

But more important than scram- 
bling, in Ike’s lexicon, is quickness 
and sureness of photographic de- 
cision. This application of eye 
through view finder to select and 
grab the picture that says best what 
you want to say is pertinent equally 
to amateur and professional. 

Ike, on assignment, offers a lot for 
the amateur vacation photographer 
to watch and profit by. His eye is 
constantly open for picture situa- 
tions. Sometimes they happen with- 


RELAXED subjects are hallmark 
of skilled photographer of people. 


Introducing a department 
of inside tips on better 
picture making by 
HOLIDAY’s photographers 


out planning; more often the pho- 
tographer has to help them along or 
wait for them. In either case, alert- 
ness must be his watchword. 

““Give people a chance to be them- 
selves,” Ike cautions. “Most people 
aren’t actors and will freeze if you 


“CANDID” appearance, moody 
shading never “just happen.” 


try to direct them too much. Make 
yourself as inconspicuous as possi- 
ble. Have someone get your models 
into a conversation, wait till they’re 
more interested in what they’re say- 
ing than in you, then bang away.” 

One cannot always calculate the 
exact instant to shoot, so Ike advises 
shooting frequently to get a good se- 
lection of pictures. ‘‘Don’t be afraid 
to use film,”’ he says. “If a good 
photo is worth ten thousand 
words, it’s worth, at the very least, 
the price of a roll of film.” 

Ike works with reflex cameras 
principally, but uses 35-mm equip- 
ment, particularly the wide-angle 
lens, as well as a view camera for 
specific shots. The pictures on this 
page show Ike’s “simple” approach 
to his picture subjects. Although 
they look candid, they are the result 
of careful planning, alertness, imagi- 
nation and psychology, as well as 


technical skill. THE END 
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. 
In the Amazon Valley you hear 
the voice of the wilderness: the 
singing of birds, the roar of wild animals. 
However, if the “green Hell” is always on 
the alert, men also are not idle... A real 
ise of modern luxury and comfort, 


the HOTEL AMAZONAS, landmark of 
civilization, has been erected in the heart of 
the Amazon for your comfort and delight. 

















Single rooms, deluxe and super deluxe suites, air- 

conditioned apartments, cocktail bar, barbershop, 

beauty parlor, restaurant and grill room. And on 
the roof, a glamorous tropical garden. Hunting 
and fishing expeditions 


arranged on request. 


HOTEL AMAZONAS 


MANAUS-AMAZONAS-BRASIL 


Tourist Dept. 

caixa postal 1843 

Sado Paulo - Brazil 

Pan American World Airways 
Moore McCormack Lines 

All Travel Agents 


Property of PRUDENCIA CAPITALIZACAO 
PANAM—Casa de Amigos 
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YOU'RE IN GOOD COMPANY... WITH A GIN 
AND TONIC. The «smartest, coolest people every- 
where are enjoying the smartest, coolest drink under 
the sum. Join them. You're sure to like Gin and 
Tonic made with Quinac. You'll like its lightness . . 
its dryness... and, above all, its deliciously different 
taste 


HERE'S THE SECRET OF GIN AND TONIC. 
Just put a 1')-o2. jigger of gin in an 8-02. glass. 
Plenty of ice. Thin slice of lime or lemon. Fill with 
Canada Dry Quinine Water. It's the secret of cool, 


contented guests —and of a very popular host. 


. , a ‘. 
acts smalls, cooled dirk —Ofin cane Sonic 
mth ul Quinac CANADA DRY 


UININE 
ATER 


HOLIDAY 


MOVIES 


LAP OF LUXURY comes within Clift’s reach in shape of Miss Taylor. 


A Plaee in the Sun 


The new version of An American Tragedy 


is one of the great movies of all time 


by AL HINE 


THE first announcements that Holly- 
wood was about to do a new screen 
version of Theodore Dreiser's An 
American Tragedy were enough to 
Stagger the stoutest heart. The novel 
is a tortuously meticulous slice of life 
of a type that’s very difficult to 
transfer to the screen. The first movie 
version, with Phillips Holmes, had 
been moviefied embarrassingly. Ad- 


vance releases indicated that the new 
version, by Paramount, would change 
the collar factory in which the male 
lead works to a bathing-suit plant. 
The cast had not yet been announced, 
but one could indulge in pessimistic 
visions of a movie in which Esther 
Williams as a beautiful working girl 
would win the plant beauty contest 
and carry off with it the heart of a 
heroic male lead who would wind up 
And Dreiser’s 


(Continued on Page 8) 


as sales manager. 


POVERTY and paternity stare Clift in the face in form of Miss Winters. 








Dollar ior Dollar you cant beat a 


ontiac 











Wonderful —in Sunlight or Moonlight! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORA-TION 





Meet a new kind of airline 
hospitality on your trip to Europe! 
Enjoy true Old World service, gladly rendered 
by every member of your DC-6 crew. 
Relax in solid comfort . . . dine on piping-hot 
Scandinavian meals with famed smérgasbord 
and refreshments. You can't help but feel at home 
with the friendly courtesy that has made SAS 
a byword for service in the sky between 


America and 17 European lands. 


See Your Travel Agent 


SCANDINAVIAN 


AIRLINES SYSTEM 


CHICAGO « CLEVELAND + DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS + NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE * WASHINGTON 





ICA’S GREATEST SUMMER RESORT? 
\\/ i's NEW YORK CiTY! 


onc 
Ty Everybody agrees it's 
ee twice as much fun to visit 
in summertime! Why not enjoy it 
all some weekend soon?—the bright 
lights of Broadway, shops, 
theatres, gay night life AND 
famous Long Island beaches, 
Hudson River cruises, horse racing, 
outdoor concerts .. . all the town's 
million-and-one vacation attractions . . . 


all so easy to get to 
from the 


HOTEL 


E. L. Sefton, President 


All restoyrants, pubic roams—and beny bedrooms 
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FURTIVE Clift-Winters affair begins 


(Continued from Page 6) 
heavy but moving analysis of a 
young man who ineptly murders his 
pregnant sweetheart so that he may 
marry the rich and beautiful girl 
who can advance his fortunes could 
be seen thrown on the glittering dis- 
card heap of stories bought and 
mangled. 

Such forebodings were unfounded 
and unjust. George Stevens has di- 
rected a movie starring Shelley Win- 
ters, Montgomery Clift and Eliza- 
beth Taylor that, besides being su- 
perb entertainment, can serve as a 
yardstick and a sort of animated 
textbook to other movie makers for 
some time tocome. The title has been 
changed to A Place in the Sun, but 
the screen play (by Michael Wilson 
and Harry Brown), the direction (the 
best in Stevens’ long and enviable 
career), the acting, the settings and 
the music all blend beautifully, 
both to reproduce the mood of the 
Dreiser novel and to give the 
picture a special unity and impor- 
tance of its own. 

In some ways Stevens has passed 
a movie miracle. For one thing, he 
has rescued Shelley Winters from 
being an adolescent’s idea of a 
femme fatale and has given her al- 
most uncannily acute direction in a 
role which brings out high capa- 
bility as an actress. For another, he 
has placed Elizabeth Taylor in a 
part where all the uncomfortable, 
preening mannerisms that have 
brought a touch of nausea to her 
recent screen portrayals are valid. 
The conceit, artificiality and awk- 
wardness which mar her playing in 
most ingénue roles are not only ac- 
ceptable but essential to her rendi- 
tion of Miss Rich Bitch of 1951. 
Stevens himself has said, “The part 
calls for not so much a real girl as 
the girl on the candy-box cover, the 


in bathing-suit factory, ends in lake. 


convertible that every American 
boy, some time or other, thinks he 
can marry.” Montgomery Clift, a 
more consistent performer, is at his 
best as the ambitious, almost Alger- 
esque poor boy with rich relatives, 
the hard-working, careful, cagey 
young man on the make, with throat- 
tighteningly tense ambitions, tripped 
up by the accident of his own sen- 
suality, his own almost paranoiac 
belief that he can make anything 
become real. 

A Place in the Sun is all these char- 
acters and a lot more. Only in some 
of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s writing or in 
the 50¢ fashion magazines will you 
find such a beautifully textured feel- 
ing for wealth as another world. 
Only in the very best films since the 
cinema began will you find the emo- 
tional intensity that binds the whole 
picture together. You leave the 
theater with the pleasurably limp 
feeling that the greatest movies or 
plays alone can bring. 

Montgomery Clift is the poor 
nephew of a wealthy manufacturing 
family. He comes to his uncle with a 
note of introduction and is put to 
work in his plant, dumping pack- 
aged bathing suits into a truck as 
they come off a conveyor belt. The 
uncle gives him handsome homilies 
about his possible future; the uncle’s 
family ignores him with a brutality 
that is all the sharper because it is 
without conscious cruelty, without 
even recognition. Shelley Winters is 
a girl on the assembly line, pack- 
ing the suits into boxes. Clift and she 
meet, date in defiance of company 
rules, become increasingly involved. 

Clift meets Elizabeth Taylor at a 
party to which his uncle has invited 
him out of casual courtesy. The ro- 
mance which begins with her is a 
glittering counterpoint to his room- 
ing-house life, his furtive, bar-and- 


On 42nd Street next to Grand Central Terminal... | 
across the street from B&O and Airlines Terminals. | 


beautiful girl in a yellow Cadillac grill and parked-car idyll with 
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Winters. His uncle begins to favor him 
for advancement. Miss Taylor's ele- 
gantly manicured hand in lawful mar- 
riage is in sight. At this point, Winters 
announces her pregnancy. Clift thinks 
about murdering her and takes her out 
on a lake, knowing she cannot swim, 
planning to drown her. The boat rocks 
and she is drowned, and neither Clift, 
who has suffered a change of heart, nor 
anyone else knows whether he forced 
the incident or whether it was sheer 
accident. He is caught, tried and led off 
to the death chamber 

Like Dreiser’s novel, in outline this 
could be anything from a mawkish 
morality tale to a grim social tract. 
Stevens’ genius makes it much more— 
a sort of fable for our times, reflecting 
but not condemning mores, always 
spotlighting people and their reactions. 

This emphasis on the essential human 
conflicts explains the switch Stevens 
made from collar factory to bathing- 
suit plant. “The thing there was giving 
it a modern setting,” he says. “We 
could have done it close to the book, of 
course. But the problem, the story, 
have to be made real. That’s important. 
And you're likely to lose that if you do 
a period piece. The more carefully you 
reconstruct, the more the danger. The 
audience gets so interested in reading 
the titles on old sheet music, looking 
at mandolins and funny hats, exam- 


ining old-model cars that sometimes the 
story becomes secondary. It shouldn’t, 
but even with the best intentions that’s 
a risk you run. We wanted the story to 
be alive, so we didn’t run the risk.” 

A Place in the Sun is alive and ex- 
citing, yet there are no revolutionary 
moments in the film. Many of its 
effects might have been scorned by 
another director as obvious or too 
familiar. Stevens, who has been in pic- 
tures since he began cranking a camera 
in 1921, isn’t afraid to plant mood with 
a sound—a dog barking, the cry of a 
loon over a lake—and come back to it 
later to intensify the same mood. He is 
not afraid to sketch in nonessential 
characters with only the lightest of 
strokes; his light strokes are so sure 
that you know more about his minor 
characters than about the more pains- 
takingly but less sensibly delineated 
major characters of many another 
movie. Elizabeth Taylor’s parents are 
rich, and that is all we really know of 
their background or need to know. 
For Richness is their role. Clift’s 
mother runs a mission in a big city 
Skid Row, and how she came to run it, 
what her husband was like, how they 
broke from their wealthy family is un- 
important. She is conscience and non- 
compromise, Protestant character and 
evangelism. What more does one need 
to know about her? 


Yet, when minutiae are in order, 
Stevens handles them with perfect 
taste and timing. There is a shot of 
Clift and Taylor and her rich young 
friends zooming in a_ speedboat 
round a raft on which a radio blares 


PRODUCER Stevens’ miracles in- 
clude perfect casting of Taylor. 


commentary on the mystery death of 
Shelley Winters. The smart resort raft, 
the portable radio, the glasses standing 
near it with their crumpled straws, all 
look like a page out of Vogue or 
Harper's Bazaar. You can almost see 
the art director's hands arranging 
the proper crumple for the straws, see 
him standing back, satisfied with the 
composition, saying, “This is how it 
is.” And as the raft rocks with the 
passing boat, the radio brings closer 
the apprehension of Clift for murder, 
and the roaring of the speedboat, pass- 


ing and receding and passing again, is 
a pulse of disaster, a nervous heart- 
beat of quickening action. 

The same precision and artistry is 
brought to bear on less glamorous sur- 
roundings: Clift’s rented room with its 
evocative and foreshadowing chromo 
of Ophelia on the wall, and the electric 
sign outside his window which blinks 
on and off, in solemn thousand-watt 
display of the family name, factory 
name, money name of the girl he wants 
to marry. Winter’s room, pathetic in 
its attempt to be a home. The almost 
innocent, hot-weather-and-rain treat- 
ment of her seduction. The respectable 
doctor’s office Winters visits to find 
out if she can “do something” about 
the unborn baby, while Clift waits 
nervously for her in his battered con- 
vertible. These are normally taboo sub- 
jects treated without either sensation- 
alism or “little cinema” artiness. They 
are dramatic and adult in the best 
senses of both words. 

A Place in the Sun is great movie 
making. It shows that Hollywood can 
meet the challenge of foreign films 
in offering mature entertainment. It 
shows that Hollywood’s technical re- 
sources, admittedly the world’s best, 
can function just as effectively when 
tied to intelligent themes as when har- 
nessed to corn, tinsel and preoccupa- 
tion with the uplift bra. THE END 





A bike adds so much to @ vacation and the right 
tire adds so much to any bike. Choose from these 


Goodyear favorites: 


The G-3, with its road-gripping All-Weather tread that 
provides more traction on trails and climbs, insures quicker, 


safer stops. 


The DeLuxe Rib, with its five riding ribs that make pedaling 
noticeably easier. Ideal for town and highway riding. 


Why take less than the best—when Goodyears cost no 
more. Sold by better bike dealers everywhere. 


G-3 ALL-WEATHER 


“qa *> 


GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


G-3, All- Weather—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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SHERATON 
IT’S TOP-FLIGHT! 


. 
ou 
ne “TELEFIRM” 
SERVICE 


For reservations call 
your nearest Sheraton 


—~ Hotel. Quick report 


comfortable beds in spotless rooms; others 
praise the fine food at sensible prices; or 
the convenient location. But everybody 
likes the friendly, personal welcome which 
greets you when you enter a Sheraton and 
which lasts as long as you stay. Next time 


on room availabilities 
in all cities listed— 


eens confirmation 
by eletype — save 
time and expense. 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 
ST, LOUIS 

* WORCESTER, Moss. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass, 


choose Sheraton and treat yourself to SpentOPILD, tam. 


the best. 


HERATON 
8) HOTELS 


America’s most popular family of hotels — because they give you more 


RIPE OLIVES 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


| Beg Dishes 


EGGS 
FRANCISCO 


Y_ cup grated 
American cheese 

4 slices hot toast 

1 (3-ounce) can 
deviled ham 

4 poached eggs 


Resort Hotels 
DAYTONA BEACH, Fic. 
RANGELEY, Maine 


In Canede 
MONTREAL, Que. 
TORONTO, Ont. 
WINDSOR, Ont. 
HAMILTON, Ont, 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont, 


A lighthearted introduction 
to the land of the ski and the skoal 











VENI, VIDI, VIKING or HOW TO MISBEHAVE IN NORWAY 
is a 94-page booklet recently published by the Norway Travel Association. 
It is authored by a pseudonymous Viking who calls himself Eric the 
Ruddy, and is illustrated by Hammarlund. We like the whole thing so much 
that we herewith excerpt a few typical sections. 


LANGUAGE 


There are three languages in Norway: Landsmal, the official language, 
which no one speaks; Riksmal, which most people speak in a few varieties ; 
and English, which everyone speaks in an amazing number of varieties. 


Elegant in 


THE PEOPLE 


The people are tall, blue-eyed and fair-haired (except for 
the brunettes). Even the native Norwegian pony has a 
blond mane and tail and suspiciously blue eyes. 

The old Norwegians were a bellicose lot. . . . But the 
present lot are peace-loving, unless you enter their country 
without a passport, in uniform and brandishing a gun, 
when you will, as the Germans dis- 
covered, have a packet of trouble 
on your hands. 


Y, cup ripe olives 
SS 1 Yatablespoons butter 
or margarine 
14 tablespoons flour 
VY, teaspoon salt 
¥%, cup milk 


Cut olives from pits into large pieces. Melt 
butter and blend in flour and salt. Add 
milk and cook and stir until thickened. 
Blend in cheese and olives, stirring over 
low heat until cheese is melted. Spread 
toast with ham, top each slice with an 
egg, and cover with cheese sauce. Serve 
at once. Serves 4. 


ELEGANT! To make more 
dishes more delicious with ripe 
olives, write for your free book- 
let of Elegant Ripe Olive Recipes: 
Olive Advisory Board, Dept. H-8, 
16 Beale St.,San Francisco 5,Calif. 


. suspiciously blue eyes. 


GREAT NORWEGIANS 


The Great Norwegians are few in number, but 
make up for this in other ways. There are the cul- 
tural ones. First of all we have Peer Gynt, who 
wrote the Grieg Suite, or was it the other way 
about? Then there was Ibsen, who wrote plays so 
that Shaw could write The Quintessence of Ibsen- 
ism, whatever that means. Next we have the ex- 


gre eae ee ee ee ee arm 


(CUT OUT AND PASTE ON CARD FOR YOUR RECIPE FILE) 


Elegant... the bow! of gleaming ripe olives 
...the accent of ripe olives on your appetizer 
tray...the subtle flavor of ripe olives in your 
cooking. Your own ingenuity will suggest a 
variety of ways to take advantage of the 
versatility and elegance of ripe olives. So 
you will always have them handy, make a 
permanent place in your cupboard for... 
Ripe Olives from California, 

One of the cultural ones. 
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‘Cur 6 monTles old. 
has Traveled 25,000 wiles 
wilh us in hee“car-baby” 


ay 


The only ©) 
: eS 

auto crib 

that 

can be 


used as 


a bed 
in the 


front seat* 


"Deluxe Mode! only 


A convertible 
: originated by Sunny Soe 


COMPLETE 

WITH 

MATTRESS 
Stondard models avail- 
able at lower cost 
"Slightly higher west. 


From bed to seat in 
a jiffy because it’s 
“convertible”. . . 


Now Baby travels everywhere with the family. 

When Baby wants to rest, it's o comfortable, cozy ~~ 
crib. A twist of the wrist and presto! It converts = 

from crib to seat — and Baby rides at "see every- | A BED IN THE. BACK | 
thing” level. And “Car-Baby's” patented, exclusive 

front leg extension permits it to be used as a bed in 

the front, handy to Mother when driving alone, . 

locked securely in place at desired height. “Car- 

Baby” can be used on the porch, or at the beach, 

as a crib when staying at a hotel, or visiting 

Grandmother. FOLDS FLAT when not in use. 


Safe and comfortable 
as Baby’s Own Crib 
10 important built-in crib-comfort” features . EEE 


Baby snug and safe. Body is of du Pont Aridexed 
water-repellent heavy twill. Frame of sturdy steel. 
Woater-repellent plastic mattress stays neat and 
smooth. Mother's most vital travel necessity. 
Millions in use. On sale at your favorite depart- 
ment store, infants specialty shop or furniture store. 
Insist on the original “Car-Baby”. 


.-.- Made only by 


Bunny bee" 


Manufacturers of the really portable “Carry- 
Crib” and 150 other Nursery necessities: 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
Tells all about “Car-Baby” and where 
to buy it. Write Bunny Bear, Dept. 75, 


Bunny Beor, inc., Everett 49, Massachusetts Everett 49, Massachusetts. 
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plorers. These include Amundsen, who got to the South Pole before 
Scott, and Nansen, who invented passports, investigated poles and Poles, 
rescued starving Russians and believed in the League of Nations. 


THE LAPPS 


In case you thought Norway was in- 
habited only by Norwegians, we must 
hasten to remind you of the Lapps. 
Lapps are chaps who either live up in 
the bleak tundra, making a living out 
of flocks of reindeer—one of 
which is supplied by annual con- 
tract to Father Christmas—or else 
they live in all the tourist centers, making a living out of flocks of visi- 
tors, who photograph them and tell them how quaint they look. 

At one time it looked as if these Nomads of the North would die out, 
and that as a race they were on the last lap, or Lapp, but this has for- 
tunately proved untrue. 


‘J 


. . annual contract to Father Christmas. 


DRINKS AND HOW TO DRINK THEM 


(very complicated) & | Sh 
ba ")) 


(or the Old Skaal Tie) 
+ «+ attract the attention of your victim. 


. . . The consumption of anything 
stronger than milk necessitates initia- 
tion into the “Mysteries of Skaal.” 

Briefly these lay down: 

1. No one may drink alone. 

2. You must drink with (or to) 
every member of the party at which you are present, unless there 
are more than eight people present, when you can pick and choose 
your victim at will. 

(The “rule of 8,” designed to prevent a dinner party degenerating into 
a Marathon Booze, will be more readily understood when we mention 
that drinking at—or with—a fellow guest always involves a return 
tipple, while there is nothing to prevent a “general skaal” in honor 
of any person or event.) 

3. In perpetrating a skaal the skaaler seizes his (or her) glass, attracts 
the attention of the intended victim, and while nailing the victim with 
a fixed stare, raises the glass with a brisk upward motion to just below 

the level of the mouth, in the Ready Position, 
at the same time giving a knowing nod of the head. 
Now, though you may feel ever so thirsty, you 
must still hold your position, like a well-trained 
soldier toting a rifle, for just a tantalizing second 
or two. Then, together, both skaalers do an “eyes 
front” and proceed to the serious business of 
imbibing. .. . 

The ceremony requires some practice, but is really 
quite simple, as there are countless Norwegians (not 
to mention their aunts and uncles) who will be only 
too glad to train you up. 


FOOD 


. .. Norwegians eat fish so often, in so many different forms, disguises 
and shapes, and in such quantities, that cases of webbed feet are not 
uncommon, and most of them learn to swim with 
little apparent effort. 

Wherever you go in Norway you are bound to 
make the acquaintance of Goat’s Cheese, a fine 
upstanding slab of stuff, mahogany of hue and of 
the texture of wet cement, standing four square to 
all the winds that blow. Recondite research has re- 
vealed that foreigners* either like it or don’t. The 
latter are in a majority. 

Native fisheater. 





*In this connection we must remind the reader that all 
non-Norwegians are foreigners in Norway. 
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LOSING Good losers. 

Norwegians are good losers, having 

had a lot of practice. You can’t compete 

year in, year out, against the fleet-footed 

Swedes at athletics, for example, without 

discovering the best way to lose. Of 

course, a really Cast-Iron Excuse will always help. Nowadays the 
food shortage prevailing during the occupation is on its last legs 
as far as Good Excuses are concerned, but it has had a very good 
innings, and just goes to prove that it’s an ill wind. .. . 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 


No Norwegian, we have to admit, 
ever invented the steam engine, 
the motorcar, the aeroplane, the 
wireless, the telephone, or indeed 
any of the modern inconveniences 
which our Russian friends are so 
Removing stones from hooves of reindeer, | uSily claiming as their own. A 
Lapp from Kautokeino is, how- 
ever, believed to have patented a knife which has a gadget for remov- 
ing stones from the hooves of reindeer. . . . 


MEDICAL SERVICES “1 


As it is a well-known fact that Norwegian chil- \ 
dren are in many cases born with skis on their 
feet, the Norwegian midwife has, naturally, 
been credited with great skill. 
The skillful midwife. 


POLITICS 


The political parties are: the Right, who 
have now been proved wrong; the Left, 
who were right, but are now likewise wrong, 
but more right than the few Right who are 
still left; the Farmer’s Party, which like any 
party (especially in Norway) is a jolly rustic 
affair, with lots of plans up their home- 
spun sleeves for More Milk from Con- 
tented Cows, . . . and finally the Labour 
Party, who have a comfortable majority, 
and are busily engaged in an intense search for the Last of the Capitalists. 
Their policy might be described as “making 

Norway a land unfit for Neros to live in.” 


You get it right and left 


WHERE TO GO? 


You can go to Hell—yes, I mean that—Hell 
is the name of a little place near Trondheim, 
and has one great advantage over the other 
place of the same name: you can get a return 
ticket. If you don’t fancy the idea, try Para- 
dise, near Bergen, but be careful how you 


dress, fig leaves are not de rigueur in Bergen. You get a return ticket. 
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FROM THE BEST OF TIMES 


A reundup of outstanding books which 


by JAMES CERRUTI 


THE nicest letter a magazine editor 
can get, aside from a reader’s rave, 
is the letter a writer sends along 
with his manuscript, which ends 
something like this: “And thanks 
again for suggesting this subject. 
I’ve turned up so much fasci- 
nating stuff, | think I’m going to 
have to write a book.” In HOLIDAy’s 
brief five years, a surprising number 
of our authors have written letters 
like that; an even more surprising 
number have actually produced the 
promised books. By now there is 
an impressive assortment of such 
Ho.ipay-inspired volumes, as wellas 
another clutch of books consisting 
HOLIDAY articles. 
Their subject matter varies all the 
way from round-the-world expedi- 
tions to adventures on a cable car. 


exclusively of 


With diversity enough among them 
to suit almost any taste and any 
itinerary, they are not only excellent 
background reading for your own 
travel but useful and appropriate 
going-away presents. 

Like Ho.ipay, these HOLIDAY 
books try chiefly to convey the essen- 
tial feel of a place, its unique spirit 
rather than its stereotyped “sights,” 
the varied facets of its personality 
rather than hotel or taxicab rates. 
That is why they are likely never to be 
out of date, why book publishers feel 
they will belong to the “permanent 
literature” which hard covers imply. 

Here is a varied selection of these 
Houipay-bred books. 

S. J. Perelman’s Westward Ha! 
and The Swiss Family Perelman 
(Simon and Schuster, New York, 
$2.95 each) tell the cockeyed world 
just how cockeyed it is. Westward 
Ha! is the story of what happened 
to Singapore, Suez, Siam, Italy, 
France and other hapless towns and 
when HOo.ipay’s editor 
sent satirist Perelman and caricatur- 
ist Al Hirschfeld on a round-the- 
world tour. Everybody had so much 
fun the first time that a repeat per- 
formance was demanded—by Mrs. 
Perelman and the two junior Perel- 
mans. So HoLipay engineered S. J.’s 
return—this time under the basilisk 


countries 


14 


eye of Mrs. S. J. and the flying heels 
of the kids—and The Swiss Family 
Perelman was launched. The world 
and Papa Perelman are still reeling. 
Hirschfeld prudently sat out the 
second circumnavigation, but his 
remote-control illustrations for The 
Swiss Family Perelman are just as 
funny as the ones he sweated out for 
Westward Ha! 

Ludwig Bemelmans’ The Best of 
Times (Simon and Schuster, $3.95) 
tenderly uncovers the scars of post- 
war Europe, and because these scars 
are the kind which do not heal over- 
night, Bemelmans’ observations are 
as pertinent and poignant now as 
when they ran in Houimpay. Bemel- 
mans, a master of pathos as well as 
Gemiutlichkeit, knows howto squeeze 
laughter from tragedy, and tears 
from comedy, and do both in the 
same story. The volume’s Story of a 
Bavarian, which tells of life in a Nazi 
concentration camp, will probably 
be wept—and laughed—over long 
after the most chilling news accounts 
of similar atrocities have faded. 
There are other stories, almost as 
good, about Parisian restaurants and 


DRAWING BY EVELYN CURRO FROM CABLE « 





a Parisian bordello, about a trip on 
the Orient Express, and a visit to 
Marshal Pétain’s island prison. And 
with the wonderful writing there are 
the naive and profound, bold and 
brilliant paintings which make Bem 
one of America’s best “primitives.” 

Another Bemelmans book treat 
is promised soon. Little, Brown 
plans to bring out How to Travel In- 
cognito, containing the four adven- 
tures of the impecunious but ever- 
resourceful Count de Saint Cucu- 
face which have just appeared in 
Houipay. In addition to the well- 
known Ho ipay characters of the 





FROM THE CRAZY GLASSPECKER 


Prince de Baviare and Madame 
l’Ambassadrice, the book will in- 
troduce the charmingly idiotic Ame- 
lita, Duchess of Milfuegos, and her 
loving and diabolic duke, both of 
whom arrived on the scene too late 
to make Ho ipay deadlines. 

Irwin Shaw and Robert Capa’s 
Report on Israel (Simon and Schu- 
ster, $3) is an account of a new na- 
tion on its first birthday. Both Shaw 
text and Capa photos warmly epito- 
mize the spirit of Israel, and in spite 
of the swiftly changing Near East 
situation, the portrait is as valid to- 
day as when it was limned. The sec- 
tion on Jerusalem, which first ap- 
peared in Houipay, is rounded out 
with chapters on Israel’s Inde- 
pendence Day, the modern city of 
Tel Aviv and 20th-century Galilee. 

Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg’s 
Cable Car Carnival (Grahame 
Hardy, Oakland, Calif., $6) is as 
much a portrait of old pre- and post- 
conflagration San Francisco as of the 
city’s unique contribution to trans- 
portation. It is full of rich lore, is 
handsomely printed, and generously 
and nostalgically illustrated. It grew 


AR CARNIVAL 


out of and contains Mr. Beebe’s 
HO.ipDAy article on Nob Hill. 

Family Kingdom, by Samuel Wool- 
ly Taylor (McGraw-Hill, New York, 
$3.50), is the weird true story of one 
big happy family, consisting of one 
husband, six wives and 36 children. 
It is chiefly the biography of John 
Taylor, the Mormon Apostle who 
fought for and lived polygamy after 
his Church had banned it. An expan- 
sion of an article in HOLIDAyY’s 
Utah issue, the book, by Apostle 
Taylor’s son, is a sympathetic treat- 
ment of one of the strangest exper- 
iments in American history. 


FROM WESTWARD HA! 


made their debuts in HOLIDAY 


Another family adventure, this 
one thoroughly lighthearted and 
confined to one husband, one wife 
and one impish seven-year-old 
daughter, is David Dodge’s The 
Crazy Glasspecker (Random House, 
New York, $2.75; illustrated by Irv 
Koons). It tells of the Dodge family’s 
impact on Peru and vice versa and in- 
cludes several episodes from HOo.t- 
DAY, as well as the story of what 
happened to the Dodges the night 
they took a bath with a rum-burning 
wafer heater, and many other high, 
tragicomic tales, ad hysteria. 

Three Ho.ipay-derived books— 
by James A. Michener, E. B. White 
and Vincent Sheean—have received 
the special cachet of being Book-of- 
the-Month selections. 

James A. Michener’s Return to 
Paradise (Random House, New 
York, $3.50) arose out of a HOoLt- 
DAY editor’s inspiration: to have 
the author of Tales of the South Pa- 
cific return to the scenes of his 
Pulitzer-Prize winner and study how 
peace had changed them. The book 
consists of HoLipay articles about 
South Pacific landmarks, alternating 
with short stories based on each 
article’s central theme. 

Here is New York (Harper's, New 
York, $1) is a magical evocation of 
the powerful spirit and subtle moods 
of a great American city by a writer 
who is generally considered the 
greatest living American essayist. 
In this book, originally the lead 
article of Ho.tpay’s New York 
issue, E. B. White lays as sensitive 
an ear to the heart of the me- 
tropolis as any writer since Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Vincent Sheean’s Lead, Kindly 
Light (Random House, New York, 
$3.75) is an expanded version of ma- 
terial which was epitomized in HOLI- 
pAY’s Victory to Mahatma Gandhi! 
The book probes the meaning of 
Gandhi's life and reproduces from 
the author’s diaries what were prob- 
ably the last professional interviews 
with the Mahatma. This is perhaps 
the most sensitive, sympathetic and 
comprehensible account of the man 
and his mysticism ever written by a 


Westerner. THE END 
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Tour Zion National Park with 

wonderful ease, comfort and 

economy. This big, beautiful new Chevrolet 

is the lowest-priced car in America to offer you the 

safety and convenience of an automatic transmission. The Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan 
(Continvation of standard equipment and trim 
illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 


Get to these parks the easiest way 
- ++ gO POWER lide 


Slip behind the wheel, start the engine without the slightest power step or surge 
and slide the Pilot Control Lever between speed ranges 

over to “Drive’”’ position. as Chevrolet's great 

Then just press the accelerator to go 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine 

and press the brake to stop! responds instantly and quietly 

No clutch pedal. No gear shifting. to your command! 

No need to take a hand off the wheel Powerglide is the first 

in all normal driving. and the simplest automatic transmission 
Only Powerglide in the low-price field in the low-price field— 


brings you such silken smoothness... the only one time-proved in performance Chances are you'll see more Chevrolets than 


, so many owners any other make at Florida's lovely Cypress 
7 > ’ : Gardens, For, year after year, more people 
Try Powerglide at your Chevrolet dealer's. buy Chevrolets than any other car. More 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, value—that’s the reason why! 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission and 105-b.p. engine optional an De Luxe models at extra cost 


Watkins Glen State Park in New York is a popular favorite with You'll enjoy smooth and easy going in the open country around In the Redwood Forests of California, you'll 
American motorists. And so is Body by Fisher with its smart majestic Mount Rainier. Chevrolet's great Valve-in-Head engine appreciate Chevrolet's wide, curved wind- 
styling, luxurious interiors and Unisteel construction— brought is famed for performance and economy — and what restful comfort shield and Panoramic Visibility. Gives you 
to you only by Chevrolet in the low-price field! in that Unitized Knee-Action ride! a good view in all directions! 


AMERICA’S LARGEST AND FINEST LOW-PRICED CAR! 
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MY BANK 
TOLD ME 
I'M SAFE 
ON ANY 
JOURNEY 
WITH 


NCB 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


They go over big everywhere with travel- 
ers are accepted just like cash for any 
purchase at home or abroad. If lost or 

} stolen, the value of the check is promptly 
refunded in full. Buy them of your bank! 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


The Ever-Loving Rabbit 


America’s Number One small-game target goes 





So delightfully 
“different... 


ws > 

@ Picture yourself in this land of 
breath-taking beauty. Each day brings 
new adventure. Photograph wild ani- 
mals from your car in famous Kruger 
National Park.. Thrill at Victoria 
Falls. Enjoy fine beaches, excellent 
hotels, air-conditioned trains, all 
comforts and conveniences. Enjoy a 
trip to “different” South Africa, 


It's two vacations in one... 
By Sea and on Land 


Enjoy a delightful voyage on transatlantic 
liner African Endeavor or African Enter- 
prise. Superb accommodations, cuisine, 
service. Land at port you choose and 
enjoy your own safari with camera or 
gun, prearranged. Or, take our 55-day 
cruise with everything arranged from 
time of departure to return to New York. 
\ Fare to Capetown, 
$650 up. 
For full information, 
see your Travel Agent 
or write Dept. H, 


FARRELL LINES 


26 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 














right on proving the survival value of love 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


THE animal family Leporidae, 
which includes both hares and rab- 
bits, is a large one and full of celebri- 
ties. It is distinguished by the Easter 
Bunny, a beloved nursery myth who 
has grown humpbacked over the 
centuries toting goodies to children. 
It includes Br’er Rabbit, Uncle 
Wiggily, the March Hare, the White 
Rabbit who befriended Alice in 
Wonderland, the Hare who lost the 
race to the Tortoise, Bugs Bunny, 
television’s Fletcher Rabbit, and, of 
course, Flopsy, Mopsy, Cotton-Tail 
and Peter. There is also Harvey, a 
pooka type, usually seen only by 
Jimmy Stewart when playing the 
movie of the same name. 

The rabbit has been a fruitful 
contributor to language as well as 
legend. Big leaguers speak of the 
“rabbit ball,” a spheroid customarily 
observed leaving a ball park over the 
fence. Prize fighters talk about the 
“rabbit punch.” 

But despite the obvious affection 
mankind lavishes upon the rabbit 
family in art and literature, the cot- 
tontail is America’s Number One 
small-game target. Some 30,000,000 
of them die under the guns of sports- 


men each year. Further, the bunny 
is a popular fur bearer. Rabbit fur is 
a major source of hat felting, and 
also frequently masquerades as “er- 
mine” or “chinchilla.” The cotton- 
tail and his cousins have only one 
basic protection against this terrific 
decimation of the rabbit population. 

They love one another. 

Rabbit ardor, of course, has been 
the subject of more corny, and per- 
haps jealousy-inspired, jokes than 
almost any other single natural 


prawincs sy“Marie Nowhast 
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phenomenon. “Rabbits can’t add 
but they sure multiply.” Etc., etc. 
None of this nonsense bothers the 
bunny. Thirty species and subspecies 
of the genus Sy/vilagus range most of 
the United States and much of agri- 
cultural Canada. Most of them own 
the stumpy tail with the white under- 
side which, held erect when the rab- 
bit runs, looks like a powder puff in 
flight. The cottontail is a small beast 
seldom more than 11 to 21 inches in 
length. Nature has denied him fight- 
ing equipment, although he has 
gnawing rodent teeth, and left him 
only uninhibited mating instincts, a 
camouflage coat, a high turn of 
speed, keen ears and a perpetual 
fear, as survival qualities. He has 
protruding eyes, too, to enable him 
to see forward, sidewise and, to 
some degree, behind him. He needs 
all the equipment he can get, for 
while man is his prime enemy, fox, 
weasel, lynx, coyote, wolf, dogs, 
owls, hawks also prey upon him. 
Life may begin for the cottontail 
at almost any month of the year in 
the warmer regions of his continental 
range, although in the colder areas 
the normal breeding season extends 
from early March to September. 
The span of pregnancy usually varies 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Woodstock Country School 
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(Continued from Page 16) 
from 25 to 32 days, and the mother 
rabbit gives birth to a litter of from 
three to eight babies. 

The infant cottontail is born blind 
and naked, usually in a small, cup- 
shaped nest dug into the surface of 
the ground. He is fed generally at 
dawn and sundown while his anx- 
ious mother listens to all the wilder- 
ness for signs of danger. If peril ap- 
proaches, she may conquer her own 
fantastic timidity, to fight a losing 
battle against a cat or a weasel. 

The lactation period lasts only 
about 15 days. Then the doe goes off 


and gets pregnant again, a trick 
which she sometimes performs up to 
five times a year. 

Many a young rabbit's first ven- 
ture away from the nest is also his 
last. There may be a silent swoop as 
a horned owl gathers dinner, or 
death may come with a jump by a 
marauding red fox. Only one or two 
cottontails of a spring litter survive 
until autumn. What predators do 
not take, disease often does. 

In partial compensation for all 
this, the cottontail is almost perfectly 
camouflaged in his chosen cropland- 
brushland habitat. His coat color 
varies from a dark, tannish brown 
with a red cast to a lighter brown 
with a gray tinge. His legs range in 
tone from a maroonish tan to almost 
black. Many a rabbit has saved his 
life by a fear-inspired quick-freeze, 
which makes him almost invisible 
against a natural background. 

Many another one, especially a 
young one, has lost it by the same 
trick. | have seen rabbits attempt 
the freeze in light sandy fields which 
had been newly plowed, where they 
stood out stark as a neon light. 

Last gunning season while walk- 
ing across such a field I saw one sit- 
ting in a furrow, its rapidly twitch- 
ing nose and open eyes the only 
signs of life about it. It stayed frozen 
while I walked right up to it. Fellow 
I was hunting with held the dogs, 
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and I took my foot and gently 
nudged the bunny. It gave a lacka- 
daisical hop or two and squatted 
again while the dogs howled their 
resentment. I toed it again, and it 
took off like a fur-bearing rocket 
for the woods. “Field goal!” yelled 
my partner, and we fell on the 
ground and howled with laughter. 

The high turn of speed observed in 
startled cottontails by disgruntled 
gunners is authentic enough but 
only for comparatively short dis- 
tances. The cottontail, unlike the 
bigger jack rabbit of the West, does 
not depend upon speed alone for his 


escape. An editor I know, once in his 
youth as a track star, ran bunnies to 
ground as part of a whimsical train- 
ing routine. The rabbit’s basic pro- 
tection is cover, preferably heavy 
briers or dense brush where he is 
able to double back, dodge and foul 
up a trail until he can find haven. 

Rabbit hunters tell lies about rab- 
bit escape tactics faster than rabbits 
can make new rabbits, and I heard a 
classic last fall. Seems a gunner had 
left the rear compartment of his car 
open when he took his beagles out 
and trudged into the adjacent field to 
hunt. The dogs got a bunny up in 
short order, and inexplicably lost it 
in an equally brief time. The hunter, 
glancing behind him, saw that he 
had left the back of his car open, and 
hiked back to close it. The rabbit 
was sitting in the car hunched up 
beside the beagle pen. He c/aims it 
said, ““What’s up, Doc?” 

Typical cottontail cover varies ac- 
cording to the section of the country 
he ranges. It may include swales, 
swamps, clumps of evergreens, field 
edgings, and shrubbery on a sub- 
urban lawn. There are suburbs close 
to metropolitan areas which hold 
more rabbits than people these days. 
But whatever cover the cottontail 
chooses, he will always be handy to 
what wildlife students term succu- 
lent, herbaceous materials, as well 
as the bark and buds of the tastier 








trees, including, to farmers’ dismay, 
young fruit trees. 

Farm cover crops such as winter 
wheat and rye make fine cottontail 
sustenance also. As the thousands of 
storybooks about rabbit fondness 
for carrots indicate, farm vegetable 
gardens are not immune. In some 
states the cottontail is not classified 
as game. He is viewed as a pest and 
subject to a perennially open season. 

This pest viewpoint has some 
validity. Few catastrophes have af- 
fected the economic development of 
a country as greatly as the European 
rabbit, oryctolagus cuniculus, has 
affected Australia. The wild gray 
bunny came to that country in 1788 
and today its control is a major 
government project. Rabbit-control 
fences run the length and breadth of 
the continent. But the bunnies still 
eat millions of acres of pastoral land 
badly needed to feed sheep, still in- 
fest crops and destroy soil cover. 

There are times when Nature itself 
conspires against excessive cotton- 
tail population. Most gunners have 
seen seasons when every condition 
seemed favorable to bunnies, and 
yet there were no cottontails. Pheas- 
ants flew. Quail rocketed out of hid- 
ing, and in the boggy woodlands 
woodcock were plentiful. But the 
rabbits were gone, leaving a strange 
loneliness in the outdoors. 

In almost every part of the cotton- 
tail’s range, the rabbit population is 
subject to a cycle of from seven to 
ten years. There is a gradual increase 
in the bunny world until it reaches 
excess. Then the rabbit population 
in the particular locality declines to 
near extinction, which lasts a season 
or two before the next upswing be- 
gins. Tularemia (rabbit fever) is con- 
sidered a cause in the cycle. So are 
successive seasons of unusually harsh 
weather and the shortage of food 
which follows bad crop years. 

The cottontail is missed when he 
is gone. Hunters look reproachfully 
at the best of rabbit dogs, their 
beagles, bassets, dachshunds or 
springer spaniels. Sporting clubs 
mull over the pros and cons of im- 
porting stock. Conservation officials 
warn motorists to be careful of 
wildlife on the roads. 

No doubt about it, man misses his 
cottontails. From the dawn of his- 
tory the rabbit has been, at varying 
times, a religious symbol, a prime 
source of sport, a comforting sense 
of fundamental food supply. Further, 
the wide-eyed bunny, one of the few 
animals more frightened than hu- 
mans in this complicated world, 
badly needed by the human ego. 

The rabbit is probably the only 
beast that man has ever been really 
certain he could lick in hand-to-hand 


combat. THE END 
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fear-round outdoor sports, expert coaches. Catalog. 



































670 N. Wilcox, Los Angeles 4, California 


HOLIDAY 


EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


OXFORD ACADEMY Pressentvitie, W.2 
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Kentucky MILITARY 


| |NSTITUTE “EHS 


under tag bo 
Winter 
ia. Oldest private Military School 
in ‘America, For a A illustrated catalog, 
and “ Why Florida” nal ge 
Col. C. B. Richmond, 
Box O co. Ky. 


Storm King School 


Accredited. grades 8-12. Instruction based on in 

dividual oa "Graduates in my | colleges Beautiful 
30-acre campus near West Point Ni athletics; —ntor 
sports; hiking; gymnasium. Varied activities 84th yr 


Catalog. 4. M. Devis, Jr., Headm., Box A, Cornwall, N. Y. 


La Salle Military Academy 
Perement Catholic military school under y. hristian Broth- 
Accredited Rparetion. Grades 8-12. Small 
pe manny Senior ROT utiful 160-acre campus. 68th 
year. 50 miles from New York City. Catalog 
Box |, Oakdale, Long Island, New York 











Manlius 

New Yor! ‘8 oldest independent boarding school for 8. 

: 12. Accred. owe AE re Military. —_ 

2 ven duate normally granted advanced standing in col- 
e ayy .T.C. Band. ‘All. sports. Summer session. Catalog, 
dress: Robert H. Weekes, Mantive School, Manlius, N.Y. 





Mohonk 


For the Youn Boy. 90 miles from New York. 7000 
onven, private a. altitude 1500 feet Boys 6-14. Small 

classes. Special reading training. Accredited. Excellent 
food. Riding included in moderate fee. Catalog on request. 


Edward M. Lafferty, Box H, Mohonk Lake, New York 


Culver Military Academy 

On Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on physical, intellectual, 

moral stamina. 8th grade. Thorough college preparation 

Leadership traini All Sports. Senior Advanced ROTC 

Artillery, Cavalry = T° Band. Exceptional facilities 
Indiene 


1 Pershing Drive, Culver, 
Howe Military School 


Thorough academic training in spiritual environment. Ac- 
credited college prep, business courses. Potential Achieve- 
om Ratin, Po each boy individual = Junior school 
Senior RO All sports. Episcopal. Est. 1484. Catalog. 
Burret 8. Chee MA, 881 Place, Howe, ind. 


Kemper Military School 

High School and Junior Callege— 107th year 

on ation with military training. R.O.T 4 
Varied social, cultural, recreational pr: ams. Sports for 

ali. Swimming pool. New stadium, gym. Write for catalog 
Director of Admissions, 1181 Third S1., Boonville, Mo. 


Missouri Military Academy 
Separate Jr. School. 63rd year ina pote thru high school 
Fully accredited. ROTC. Friend ring teachers. ( 
plete gatcnss program. All ae ndoor pool Riding. 
Golf. 30 acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 200 acre campus. Catalog 
Col. C. R. Stribling, 1281 Mein Street, Mexico, Missouri 











Accredited 
Small classes 





FORK UNION 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study 
Has increased number of Honor 
ba ae a SO”. KS 


‘elops cay 
Fully mg ROTC ‘igh. 
560 acres, 16 modern 


a. Gere _ For 
ONE SUBJECT P book- 
let catalogue ae 


Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 18, Fork Union, Va. 
*eneauekaneannene ie 


a 
* 
* 
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. 
* 
* 
* 
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“TAKE IT TO THE BIG BOY” 
AUGUSTA chortle tomeesSheaaedeatVel 


-_ ley of Virginia. Junior and Senior 

MANITARY schools. Accredited. All sporta, 

* ACADEMY including lacrosse and fencing. 

Large pool, gym. 1400-acre 

* Fr. DEFIANCE campus. 88th year. Rate $1150. 
* VIRGINIA Write for catalog 

Chartes $. Roller, Jr., Principal, Bex D 


Ss Tne 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Continuously accredited since 1897 Grades 8-12. 73rd 
pr d counseling. ROTC, 
highest Army rating Varied activities programs for all 
Non-profit. For of teae ai ‘A Cade Letter”, address: 
Colonel H. Hudgins, Box M-2, Waynesboro, Virginia 











Cardigan Mountain School 

For younger boys, grades 5-9. Sound prepar: 
secondary schools, imal classes, homelike surroundings. 
Remedial work. 200 acres includ ng e in mountains. 
Summer session. Fishing, sailing, trips, skiing, weual sports. 


Wilfred L. Clark, Canean, New Hampshire 


Holderness 


Ts White Mountain School for 75 bove 13-19. Small 
classes. Thorough le preparation. Team sports, skiing, 

hunting, Sepine- = club, . dremation. debatin, 

900 acres. Modern fireproof dormitories Episcopal 

Donald iC. Hog Box 214, Ply vth, New H. 


ation for all 





, crafta. 
atalog 








Admiral Billard Academy 


Fully accredited. Prepare for Government Academies, Col- 
lege. Inquire re NROTC contract program. Naval training, 
cruises, waterfront activities. Uniforms. Sports. Junior 
Sei . Summer Session, Camp. Catalog 


Capt. George & . Peterson, USN (Ret.), New Londen, Conn. 





Mercersburg Academy 

Boys, grades 9-12. Graduates outstanding in leading col- 
leges; / Rhodes scholars. Men on every.U. 5 Otymnplcn team 
since 1900. Classes in new bidg. Public epeakin , remedial 
reading. 300 acres. Summer session. Est. 18. atalog 


Tippetts, Ph.D. tent, Mivautiees 





McDonogh 


One of the ~ ll 9 best equipped college prep echools for 
boys. Also business, vocational prep. Grades 1-12. Smal! 
classes. Endowed. Semi ripe Separate dorm, younger 
boys. Sports $ gyms, pool, 835 acres. 12 mi. Baltimore. Catalog 


Major Louis E. Lamborn, Box 110, McDenogh, Md 





Randolph-Macon Academy 


Military. Accredited. 60th year. At northern entrance to 
Skyline Drive. Prepares for college through intensive study 
methods date may A ball Visitors welcome. 68 snllen 
from Washington, . Write for can and “ Your Boy.’ 
Cel. John C. Rex Principal, Box Royel, 


Greenbrier Military $ School 
140th Vr, rsproat Uden pe raet. High Sch ideal Eleretion 


Fomplete athletic program. Summer Camp. 
For Catalog & “ Evidence,” address: 
g wre Box O, t a. W. Ve. 











Wentworth Military Academy 

72nd Yr. 4 Yr. High Seperate 2 Col 

Sr. ROTC, CAA Tying. 7. Ali accredited. Heart of 

America. Large Gym |. All Sports Riding 

Marksmanship. Country Club. Summer Se ool. Catalog. 
Col. J. M. Sellers, 1781 Wash. Place, Mo, 


Military Academy. Sr. U - R.O.T.C. Hiss School, 
rate Junior School. Prepares for Coll lege 4, Gort 
Academies. Summer School. Camp. Non-profit. “22 
Points” and catalog, address: 


Col. H. M. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon (near Nashville), Tenn. 





Georgia Military Academy 

Senior R.0.T Highest Govt Rete a ollege- 

Pre; School—Separate Junior hool — Aviation — Ac 
ited —8 mi. from Atlanta Mild c limate — Winter and 

Summer School— Moderate Rates. Write for catalog to 


Col. W. O. Brewster, Pres., College Pork, Georgie 


‘AUGUST 





Ransom School 

Nine acres on Biscayne Bay, Florida. Prepares boys 10-18 
for ail colleges Emphasis on scholastic attainment. Sports 

dramatics, glee club. Hobbies. Guided trips. Sailing. Resi- 
dent nurse, Ext. 1903. Write for catalog 


0. P. G. Cameron, Box A, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fieride 
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9% Hours by Luxury Plane 
A 4% Day Cruise by Luxury Liner 


: 
> 








Closer than you think... 
Lovelier than you dreamed! 


@@ 
A few hours by plane...a few 
days by ship and you’re there 
for a wonderful new vacation 
at a surprisingly moderate 


cost! An adventure on tropic 
isles under your own flag! 


@ Where nimble fingers weave lauhala 
baskets and mats... dnd pigs are roasted 
in an underground imu for feasting at 
native luaus! Where an island girl 
can make a hula a poem in motion and 
Hawaiian songs spring from the heart of a gay 
and friendly people! Where flowers seem 
more gorgeous and fragrant... where you 
can have more fun in more ways in a climate more 
nearly perfect the year round than any spot on 
earth, All the while enjoying American standards 
of living, @ Air and steamship lines link Hawaii 
with Sani Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, 
*; Vaneouyer, Youcan go one way by air, the other by sea, 
or round trip by'either: From Honolulu, on the island of Oamu, 
short flights take YOu to the other major islands of the 
a * , Hawaiian group... MAUI, HAWAI, KAUAI. @ Let your Travel 
Ha wau invites you , Agent help you plan to visit all four islands at moderate cost. 


with vear ‘round charm... 


Come anytime...come Vow! 1 non-profit organization 
HAWALL VISITORS BUREAU maintained for your service by THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


KAUAI — Maanin f ascap MAUI — Bridle trails take you through HAWAII —You'// And a fascinating, OANU — Surfboard: make a thrilling 
ad imclue heach tropic forests and along the palm-bordered age-old way of life on the dreamy sun- scene as they race toward the beach at 


border th 
fi Va I drenched shores of the “ Orchid Isle world-famous Warkiki 
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A Holiday Editorial 


THE Swarms of Americans setting 
out for Europe these days are being 
burdened with a good deal of super- 
fluous advice. It comes from news- 
paper editorials, from public figures, 
and, most of all, from voluble “‘ex- 
perts” who made the trip last year. 
This advice can generally be 
summed up as follows: “Be careful 
you don’t annoy anybody in Europe 
with bad manners. Don’t be loud, 
don’t be obvious, and whatever you 
do, for heaven’s sakes don’t act like 
an American tourist!’’ We think this 
advice is unnecessary because we know 
that most American tourists are neither 
loud, bad-mannered nor stupid. 
The warning is bad, too, because 
it can turn the American traveler 
into either of two extreme types. The 
first is the Apologist—the traveler 
who hopes to be taken for anything 
but an American, who studies up on 
subtleties of European etiquette, who 
abjectly apologizes for the sad state 
of American politics, American liter- 
ature and American dress, and who 


cringes whenever he sees a group of 


his countrymen entering a hotel 
lobby. The second and rarer type is 
the Yahoo—the traveler who is irked 
by all the advice and decides to act 
like an American frontiersman; he 
orders hamburger in the finest 
French restaurants, and loudly in- 
forms the world that we do every- 


thing better in God’s Country. 


Dewars 


“White Label’ 


\, and Victoria Vat” 


The Medal SCOTCH of the World 





Yahoos and Apologists are, luck- 
ily, pretty scarce, and we believe 
there are only a few simple facts 





about this business of traveling abroad 
which need to be kept in mind. The 
first is the rather obvious fact that we 
are guests. Paying guests, to be sure 
(and we pay a lot), but we are still in 
somebody else’s home whereit’sgen- | 
erally advisable not to be too familiar ot Fie Ges Soo teihdandaw 
with the hostess orto putyourfeetup | -_ ee ale a 
on the furniture. The second pointis | fe 
a fact for Europeans to remember: 
we are on vacation. If we seem at 
times to be overly gay, pleasure-bent for distinguished service 
and irresponsible, it is simply be- 
cause we are on a holiday—a holiday White Label 
most of us have saved up for and | Medal Scoteh for more 
looked forward to for a long time. pegs ot 

Finally, there is the plain fact that | _ Vitoria Vat 
all of us are ambassadors abroad. | Bare ahead 
Collectively we wield more power 
than all the staffs of all our em- 
bassies. The global facts of life today 
are too grim for us to think that we 
can leave them at home when we go Famed are the clans of Scotland 
off on a jaunt. This doesn’t mean ... their colorful tartans 
that we have to talk politics in 
Europe or try to recruit followers. 
What it does mean, in its simplest the centuries. Famous, too, is 
terms, is that we should remember 
the common-sense rules of good be- a = 
navies, anil deer ef ell: Gat ee bat Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


worn in glory through 


Dewar’s White Label and 








ourselves. If we act ourselves, you wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
may be certain that we'll be liked in 
Europe. And we'll have a good time 


there too. —THE EDITORS [erase |. Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 
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They Move the Circus 


The incredible story of the biggest moving job on earth 


and the nail-hard men who swing it 125 times a year 


by BILL BALLANTINE 


IT’S moving night at the circus 

“get-away night.” Grand Finale is 
just over. Clowns peel off red putty 
noses, scrub 
their ears. Elephants pad swiftly out 
of the Big Top, pausing just long 
enough to plop ballet girls off their 
plunging heads. Performers scamper 
through the dark back yard to ward- 
robe wagons, unhooking on the fly. 
The Big Top starts losing its innards. 


This is the greatest spectacle of 


“The Greatest Show on Earth” 

the teardown. Few of those watch- 
ing know that the circus began 
to slip away quietly hours ago; that 
right now, down. in the railroad 
yards, ready to click out to tomor- 
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clown-white out of 


row’s town, stands the Flying Squad- 
ron, first section of the four-part cir- 
cus train—embryo of Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus. With- 
out the Squadron, there is no circus. 

From spring, far into autumn, the 
biggest circus in the world picks up 
its canvas skirts in one town, squats 
down in another, about 125 times. 
And every last stick of this gypsy 
village (population approximately 
1400) goes along every time. It takes 
a lot of brawn to pull off this meta- 
morphic miracle and the workhands 
are all tough as old boots. But the 
ones who ride the Squadron are the 
most rugged of all—truck and trac- 
tor drivers, train crew, layout and 
menagerie hands, cookhouse staff. 
They're the men who lead the circus 
into town, throw up the first tents, 


push out 4000-plus meals every day. 
To everyone but the bosses and 
timekeepers they are known only by 
such names as Possum Belly, Lord 
Nelson, Stovepipe, Mush, Beezook. 
They sport elaborate tattoos on hides 
weathered by the suns of 48 states. 
Their talk is hand-hewn, studded 
with below-the-belt words. 

They all love the circus. To stick 
it, they have to. Their work keeps 
them up late, routs them out early, 
usually before dawn. Sleep is man- 
aged swing shift—some on the train, 
some on the lot, curled up on a can- 
vas lump or a bale of hay. The job 
is strictly open-air, rain or shine, and 
it’s dangerous. Somebody's number 
comes up every season. 

Also aboard the Squadron are a 
couple of ticket sellers, the lot super- 


intendent, an assistant trainmaster, 
cookhouse superintendent and laun- 
dry workers. The three Squadron 
cars sleep 150, some in staterooms, 
some two to a berth, three berths 
high. The Squadron’s 16 double- 
length (72-foot) flatcars carry up to 61 
pieces of equipment, more than any 
other section of the train. They in- 
clude air-conditioned gorilla cages, 
a steam dishwasher, fancy Spec 
floats, front-office wagons, the com- 
missary (circus general store) and a 
combination laundry-dry-cleaning 
car. There are only two ladies on the 
Squadron—Sejfiora José Tomas, wife 
of the head gorilla keeper, and 
Madame Toto Gargantua, widow of 
the late, lamented Mr. G., world’s 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY the Author 








most celebrated gorilla. Each travels 
with two children. Madame G.’s are 
adopted, for—poor thing—her mar- 
riage was never consummated. 
Recently, I rode the Ringling 
Squadron on one of its runs, I caught 
up with the circus about nine o’clock 
one night, while it was on tour in 
Canada. The show was going full 
blast under the Big Top, but already 
the blacksmith shop and cookhouse 
had been packed off to the “runs” 
(train-loading point). The teardown 
of the midway, side show and me- 
nagerie was well under way. 


Teardown in the Rain 


Rain was coming down in bucket- 
fuls. A bandy-legged midget clown in 
a burst of circus optimism told me it 
would settle the dust. He didn’t men- 
tion that it would also slow up tear- 
down. Actors seldom worry aboui 
such things. But the Squadron men 
were putting on extra steam. Some 
wore rubber coats, but most of 
the rain garb was makeshift—bur- 
lap-bag hoods, shawls of plastic 
sheeting, dirty hotel towels wrapped 
around necks. The jump into the 
next town was less than 100 rail 
miles, which meant that tomorrow 
the Squadron would get its usual 
4 a.m. call. This was one of those 
rough nights they tell about. 

I slogged on down to the runs and 
found the Squadron cars. MY berth 
was in No. 38 car, dominated by 
Wacky Mack, a fabulous porter 
with the build of a small revolving 
door. His kitchen, loftily called 
“Club 38,” was a fine place to catch 
the Squadron flavor. When I oozed 
in, Wacky was slicing a bologna, 
thick as an elephant’s trunk. 

A ticket seller was saying, “*...and 
I was a thousandollas short in my 
count and Theo he only said well if 
it’s there it'll turn up and it did... .” 

Wacky was telling someone, 
*, .. and all the way up to the Po 
Valley I never carried nothing but 
coney-yak in my canteen... .” 

A wizened puckish fellow came 
through, an enormous cud of tobacco 
pushing out his cheek. “Ho-ho, bet- 
ter be nice to him,” Wacky confided 
to me. “Zipper, the first cook. Makes 
the soup and coffee. No telling what 
he might do with that chew.” 

The ticket seller was off again, 

. why this here Montreal cath- 
theedral is bigger’n the Big Top. I 
give the Deacon a buck for pew rent 
and he give me back nine dimes. 
Didn't even try to short me... .” 

A glum, wet face under a rain hat 
poked in the door and Wacky passed 
it a slug of whisky. “That’s Scotty, 
the train watcher. Has to have a 
couple of balls on a night like this.” 

The Lot Superintendent, Lloyd 
Morgan, came in, peeled off damp 
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socks and sat down barefooted. 
Morgan is the nerve center of the 
Squadron. His nighttime job is to 
get everything for the Squadron off 
the lot and down to the runs. In the 
morning, at the new stand, he lays 
out the lot and sees that every tent 
and wagon is put in its proper place. 

I asked him about this laying-out 
business. I’d heard it was done, jig- 
saw style, by fitting cardboard repre- 
sentations of the tents to a scale dia- 
gram of the lot. He shot me that 
special look circus people keep for 
silly questions. “Never saw tomor- 
row’s lot before in my life. We'll lay 
it out soon as we get in.” 

We pulled out at 11:20 p.m., the 
assistant trainmaster trying to get 
odds that a passing cluster of smoke- 
stacks is a jelly-bean factory. As 
we passed the side-show car on 
the Fourth Section, Josephine, the 
snake charmer, hooted, “‘Yeeea-a-a, 
Squadron! Yeeea-a-a-a, Wacky!” 
He boisterously flashed the slats on 
his kitchen window and everybody 
hooted, ““Yeeea-a-a, Josephine!” 

About an hour later, I slid into my 
middle-of-a-three-high and pillowed 
my head against bumps in the night. 
Just as I was becoming impossibly 
involved, fitting galoshes on a small 
hippopotamus, a thwack on my 
shoulder woke me up. “We're fi’ 
mile out,” said Wacky. I squirmed 
into my pants and dropped out into 
the dim aisle. Men were pulling on 
heavy hightop shoes, tucking in 
shirttails, breathing hard, coughing. 
No one was talking. A Diesel engine 
was wheezing outside somewhere. 

Coffee was ready in the kitchen, 
along with an uninspired collection 
of baker’s rolls. George Blood, the 
cookhouse boss, was having his 
standing up. 

Wacky Mack came in off the plat- 
form. “Starting to rain out, gentle- 
men, starting to rain,” he sang. 


I crawled off the train with the 
men, stumbled along the ties through 
the rain. I didn’t notice anyone 
humming theme songs from the 
show. Wacky’s last words were, 
“Now, you boys be careful. It’s dark 
out and you're in a foreign land.” 

Two big silver buses waited at the 
end of the train. Morgan, followed 
by his right-and-left-hands, Bill 
Dwyer and young Jimmy Ringling 
(grandson of an original Ringling 
Brother), got into one. It was al- 
ready loaded with workmen. 

I got in, too, and sat ina front seat 
beside a feisty-looking silver-haired 
gent wearing a hard straw with an 
old-fashioned black band. Morgan 
said he was Willie Carr “the dean 
of 24-hour men.” The show carries 
three of these advance arrangers. 
They get their odd name because 
once there was only one, who seemed 
to work 24 hours a day. They leap- 
frog each other always to the third 
town ahead of the circus. 

The bus drove up the road until 
we came to a sizable field. “Gates 
ajar,” said Willie. A workman took 
up two lighted ball-shaped kerosene 
flares. “All right. Two torches here,” 
said Willie. “One way back on the 
bank by that tree, the other one over 
there by that little boy.” 

The flares are guideposts for the 
trucks that haul the circus onto the 
lot. Our bus pulled up the bank be- 
tween them. 

Morgan looked sourly at the dark 
acres of grass and weeds. ““Where’s 
the rest of it?” he asked. 

Off in the middle, a truck loaded 
with hay was bogged down in a soft 
spot. Willie Carr threw a flashlight 
beam toward two rows of sticks that 
indicated where he thought the Big 
Top and Menagerie should stand. 
“Have to change it,” said Morgan. 
His final layout of the 486-foot Big 
Top length will hit within one inch 


of being absolutely correct. A 24- 
hour man can be off as much as six 
inches. 
Dwyer up ahead called back, 
“Swampy here. Put your rubbers on.” 
Morgan took a cigar from seven 
in his breast pocket, pulled on 
leather gloves and began reeling out 
a measuring tape. “Thought you'd 
have it all laid out,” he said to Willie. 
“It rained on me yesterday, Lloyd, 
and I didn’t have me wet-weathers.” 
A farmerish man in overalls and 
country straw hat came up to Willie. 
““Where’s your water man?” 


cy 


WACKY MACK, president of “Club 
38,” the Flying Squadron kitchen. 


“I’m him,” said Willie. “Where 
you gonna put our water plug?” 
“Straw hat” "lowed over by the de- 
pot. “Why mercy no, man! We'll 
have 4000 cars up there this after- 
noon, Put it by them trees or next the 
graveyard.” 


First Kid of the Day 


The first kid of the day, a reedy 
one with thick specs, loped up. “You 
know where the Big Top is gonna 
be, mister?” he asked Morgan, 
likely the only one of the 16 men 
on the lot who did know. Mor- 
gan answered politely, and as if he’d 
just decided: the Big Top would be 
there, the Menagerie here, and, he 
added for good measure, the side 
show would be over there. Then he 
handed one end of his tape to Jimmy 
Ringling and strolled off with the 
reel through the high grass. 

Willie Carr yelled across to Blood, 
the cookhouse boss, “You set up 
way off to the left there down along 
that railroad spur.” I walked over to 
watch. It was raining for fair now. 
Whitey Bowen, one of Blood’s three 
assistants, was pacing and measuring 
away, using a flashlight to guide him 
through the wet grass. 

Whitey has about the most thank- 
less job in the circus. He lays out the 
cookhouse, sees to its teardown, 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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"You can take your pick 
of decorator-fashion 
interiors” ay), ‘Wait till you get the 

feel of the Automatic 

Ride Control” 

















You don’t have to be a Fashion Expert to pick 
this one! Its new “Luxury Lounge” Interior 
features new Craftcord and viny!] upholstery 
combinations, new Colorblend carpeting, a 
new “Safety-Glow” Control Panel—all Color- 
Keyed to a wide choice of beautiful two-tone 


outside finishes! It gives you more head-and- 
shoulder room, a bigger sweep-around rear 
window and a bigger luggage locker than 
any other car of its type in Ford’s field! And 
best of all, this spacious “million-dollar” 
beauty costs less than you might think 





—__—_ 7 


Run the windows down—no side pillars obstruct your view. It’s built for th 


e years ahead! 
Drive” the new Ford 
Victoria at your Ford Dealer’s 
today! You'll see, hear and feel 
the lasting quality that makes 
Ford your best buy not just for 
today but for the years to come! 


The Victoria is the closed car with the openness of a convert- “Test 
ible. What's more, you get Ford’s famous 43 “Look Ahead” 
features such as the Automatic Mileage Maker which helped 
place Ford first in its class in the Mobilgas Economy Run, 
Automatic Ride Control and Key-Turn Starting. And there’s 
Ford's great 100-h.p. V-8 engine and your choice of Con- 


4 . . * ~ TS md . ” . 
ventional Drive, Overdrive* or Fordomatic Drive*. See “Ford Festival” starring 
. James Melton on NBC-TV 
*Overdrive and Fordomatic Drive optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessor- 
s and trim subject to change without notice 
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Bill of Fare, Billed 
A service we heard about recently 
seems for Hoimpay 


tailor-made 


readers who travel extensively 
either for business or pleasure. It’s 
something called the Diners’ Club 
and for a moderate membership 
fee (33 a year) it issues you a card 
which enables you to tab your 
meals at over 300 restaurants and 
night clubs throughout the United 
States. It eliminates the bother of 
having to carry too heavy a supply 
of ready cash, obviates check cash- 
ing when an unexpected evening of 
entertainment looms, and fpro- 
vides a handy reference file for in- 
come-tax computation. The organ- 
ization bills its members monthly 
and expects its August billings to 


top a million. 


Houmway Goes to School 


While culinary sub- 
tects... Elizabeth Woody, HoLipay’s 
Food Editor, recently 
returned from St. Louis, where she 


we re on 
Consulting 


industry 
and from the University of Indiana, 
addressed the Matrix 
Dinner of Theta Sigma Phi, national 


met leaders of the meat 


where she 


honorary journalism sorority. Miss 
Woody had a grand time at the 
dinner and was gratified at the re- 
sponse to her speech. She was. sur- 
prised, however, and embarrassed, 
to receive a check for her services. 
Thinking the thing over, 
she returned the check with a note 


whole 
of appreciation—she couldn’t accept 
payment for anything that had been 
so enjoyable and so connected with 
Houipay good will. Back came a 
reply aglow with thanks at her un- 
precedented action and announc- 
ing a plan to use the refund to 
set up two $50 job-seeking scholar- 
ships. These awards will be given to 
two outstanding students to help 
them finance their hunt for editorial 
jobs in the magazine field. 


August Date Lines 


{ugust is a tourist and vacation 
month, a big time for special dates 
and festivals all up and down and 


| 


across the land. The 19th Annual 
Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo sets out 
from Mobile on July 28 and offers 
prizes of fishing equipment and cash 
to the best pursuers of giant tarpon. 
August 2-11 there's a golf tourna- 
ment at Chicago for a purse of about 
$75,000. And August 5is Friendship 
Day with no monetary awards at all 
involved, On August 12 the younger 
set comes into its own at the All- 
American Soapbox Derby at Akron, 
Ohio ; the lucky winner cops a $5000 
four-year college scholarship. Up 
near Montreal (see City of Two 
Souls, Page 49) there’s an interna- 
tional canoe race August 17-19 on the 
100-mile Maurice River course. And 
on August 18 at Natural Chimneys, 
Virginia, a jousting tourney takes 
place that has run with erratic regu- 
larity since 1821; no bloodshed, but 
much 


merriment in watching 


mounted lancers spear brass rings. 


Man on a Horse 


Hamilton Basso, author of the 
Wyoming story in this issue (Page 
26) survived his trip through the 
wide-open spaces without scratch 
or jolt. Then he got back home to 
Westport, Connecticut, where he 
had purchased a horse for his 
Keith. Riding 
the horse, an ordinarily quiet and 
respectable animal, Ham came a 
cropper when his mount shied at a 
car. He wound up in the hospital 
with myriad stitches and a few lost 
teeth. Moral: There’s no West as 
wild as Westport. 


ten-year-old son, 


The Motorized West 


At the other end of the cattle coun- 
try, Associate Editor Frank Zachary 
was recently in Houston, supervising 
photographic coverage of that city. 
Frank reports that he discovered a 
local millionaire who has 12 Cadil- 
lacs, all air-conditioned, all painted 
his special shade of pale blue, all 
equipped with two-way radio com- 
munication to a central garage. It 
must be a stirring sight every spring 
to watch them being rounded up, and 
let loose to romp the open range, or 


highway, again. 


Fairs and Such 


August is. also the beginning of 
the state, county and city fair sea- 
son. Skowhegan, Maine, has the 
nation’s oldest (since 1819); this 
year August 11-18. Other August 
fairs, including specialities with pag- 
eant and rodeo trimmings, include 
Des Moines, lowa; Kingston, R. [.; 
Sedalia, Mo.; Pueblo, Colo.; Doug- 
las, Wyo.; Columbus, Ohio; Santa 
Fe, N. M.; Gallup, N. M.; Washakie, 
Wyo. The Ozarks, chronicled in 
Phil Stong’s feature story (Page 90), 
have their big event, the Ozark 
Empire Fair, August 11-18. 


Festivities Abroad 


Foreign festivals also blossom in 
August. The Edinburgh Fifth Inter- 
national Festival of Music and Drama 
is probably the biggest and most im- 
portant of the lot. It runs August 
19 through September 8, and will 
have the New York Philharmonic, 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, and a Ben- 
jamin Britten opera based on Billy 
Budd, as well as solo performers 
like Serkin, Casadesus, and Frances- 
catti. Just before the Festival, and in 
the same neighborhood, is the Gath- 
ering of the Clans from all over the 
world, at Murrayfield. In Venice, 
{ugust 8 to September 10, the 12th In- 
ternational Motion Picture Show will 
give awards to outstanding movies of 
all varieties. There’s a music festival 
beginning August I] at Lucerne, 
Switzerland ; Danish Fairs at Fred- 
ericia and at Herning early in the 
month, On August 4-11 at Munich, 
Esperantists, still hopeful that One 
W orld may be achieved linguistically, 
will hold their 36th Annual Congress. 


Nostalgia Gets a Reprieve 


A train whistle in the night is one 
of the most evocatively mysterious 
sounds in modern life. Which 
makes us happy to report that the 
Southern Railway is abandoning 
the air horns on its Diesels and re- 
storing the time-honored toot. 
Seems that people just didn’t like 
the flatulent squawk of progress. 
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Way out West: steer ’n bronco time. 


Among the clans: ballet and Budd. 


In the rubber city: Soapbox Derby. 
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In this big state of big men with bigger dreams you will discover a 


traveler's rarity—a land of unspoiled adventure 
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by HAMILTON BASSO 


JAMES RUNNINGWATER is a Crow Indian. 
He is somewhat heavier than the average run, 
stands close to six feet, and looks considerably 
older than his twenty-nine years. An infantryman 
in the last war, he lives on the Crow Agency in 
Montana. He has a mother, a wife, two children, 
four horses, and a battered, rheumatic, 1937 
sedan. Every year, in the third week in July, he 
piles his family into his car, along with as many 
extra passengers as he can squeeze into it, and 
heads south for the three-day rodeo in Sheridan, 
Wyoming. The rodeo is known as the Bots Sots 
Stampede; Bots Sots is Crow for “very best.” 

My impression is that the Sheridan rodeo is 
the year’s most exciting occasion for many of 


Pod 





the Crows. Several hundreds of them come down 
from Montana and pitch a tepee village just 
outside the rodeo grounds. They do a moder- 
ately brisk trade in beaded moccasins, leather- 
work and other Indian crafts, cheer those of 
their number who participate in the various 
events, and, strictly for tourists, perform some 
of their tribal dances at night. 

I first met Runningwater at the rodeo while 
hunting for — bathroom for a ten-year-old boy. 
He gave me the directions I needed. Later, while 
admiring a particularly handsome buckskin pony 
that was part of the string the Crows had brought 
down to run in the bareback relay race—one of 
the high spots of the program—I saw him again. 
Thanks to Runningwater, I became a Crow man. 
We exchanged congratulations when their jockey 


came in first. (Continued on Page 29) 





WYOMING'S vast size and isolated 
location have combined to preserve the 
simplicity of its rugged, frontier past. 
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(Continued from Page 27) The following after- 
noon | set out for a late ride from the ranch 
where I was staying. After an hour or so of 
cross-country ambling, | made my way back 
along a dirt road that forms one boundary of 
the ranch. It was just before sunset. The huge 
outcroppings of rock that rib the slopes of the 
Big Horn Mountains shone in the slanting light, 
that immense solitude so characteristic of the 
West hung over everything, and except for the 
clopping of my horse’s hoofs and the distant 
chatter of a magpie there wasn’t a sound. I was 
startled to find a battered, dusty automobile 
parked ahead of me as I rounded a curve in the 
road where it mounted the crest of a hill. 





+ - 

BRONCO meets bronc rider hand-on in the chutes 
at the Douglas Fair and Rodeo; when the horse 
is quiet, rider will lower himself onto animal's back. 


A man was standing beside the car, absolutely 
motionless. He was dressed in the ordinary, 
workaday costume of the American West—the 
blue jeans, blue shirt, plow boots, and moder- 
ately big hat that used to be common from the 
Mexican border to both Dakotas before the cor- 
rupting influence of Hopalong Cassidy. 

As | approached and he turned in my 
direction, I saw that it was James Run- 
ningwater. I also saw that the car was stuffed 
with Indians. I noticed three youngish men 
dressed as Runningwater was, an old brave 
with braided hair, and a woman and two chil- 
dren. 

Staring across the hills, they gave me hardly 
a glance. Runningwater recognized me and we 
greeted each other. He apparently guessed what 
was on my mind. “We are looking,” he said, 
“at the grass.” 


I suppose there are those—especially those who 
put signs in their shop windows saying “No 
Indian Or Mexican Trade Solicited’”—who will 
find this incident another example, even a “per- 
fect example,” of loco Indian behavior. I don’t 
think so. As I see it, Runningwater and his 
friends were looking at the most important thing 
in the whole state of Wyoming. So far as its 
character and personality are concerned, there 
isn’t anything in its 97,548 square miles nearly as 
significant as grass. 

In relation to Wyoming, the usual batch of 
statistics are only of moderate value. It is helpful 
to know that it lies midway between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Pacific Ocean, and that it 
ranks eighth among the forty-eight states in size. 
Nor does it do any harm to remember that three 
great river systems—the Columbia, the Colorado, 
and the Missouri—have their sources in its 


INDIANS of Fort Washakie bow low before a primitive shrine and buffalo head during an ancient tribal sun dance held at dawn. 











mountains, or that it is one of the most sparsely 
populated areas in the country, with but 2.9 per- 
sons to the square mile. The most vital fact about 
ver, 1s that In some sections it 1s Over- 
spread by more than 150 kinds of grass. Because 
ircity, small size, and inaccessibility, 
se are unimportant. But the blue 
sses, the wheat grasses, the fescues and the 
redtops—these are enough to make an Indian's 
heart stand still. Or a white man’s heart, too, for 
that matter, provided grass has ever meant more 
to him than the cheerful greenery that brightens 
front lawns 
The whole of Wyoming’s history, until very 
recent times, can be told in terms of grass. First 
the original nomads, then the Indians, and finally 
the latter-day white men—grass is what brought 
them to Wyoming and grass is what kept them 
there. The story of the trek into Wyoming is too 
large and complicated to be told here, but its 
outlines are simple enough: the buffalo followed 
the grass, the Indians followed the buffalo, and 
the cattlemen followed the Indians. That tatter 
worn-out term, “grass roots,” has consequently 
a very special meaning in Wyoming. It is from 
these roots that the state has sprung 


The Wide-Open Spaces 
Compared with certain other states that have 
been completely transformed during the past 
fifty years—Texas and California, for instance 
Wyoming cannot be said to have sprung very 


far. In the entire state, which is seventy-eight 


times the size of Rhode Island, there are only 213 
settlements. Only 97 of these are lived in by more 
than one hundred people, and only three towns in 
the state, Cheyenne, Laramie and Caspar, have a 
population of more than 15,000. Nearly all of its 
settlements, moreover, are from thirty to fifty 
miles apart. | have driven more than one hundred 
miles in Wyoming without seeing a single habita- 
tior , indeed, a single living thing—and I 
know of no place where man’s passage has left 
so little imprint on the earth. Everywhere his 
lootprints are lost in the grass. And where there 
is no grass—in the badlands of the northeastern 
part of the state; in certain sections near the even 
yet not completely explored Wind River Moun- 
tains; in those big, semiarid reaches where the 
cover is so sparse that it requires forty to fifty 
icres to support a horse or cow—there is no sign 
or indication that man has ever been. It is hard 
to escape the feeling that were Wyoming’s first 
aboriginal inhabitants to return today, along 
with the Indians who came after them—the 
Crow, the Blackfeet, the Sioux, the Cheyennes 
ind others—they would find the country much 
is they left it 

Yet, in common with the rest of the West, 
Wyoming has had a vivid history. Furthermore, 
many chapters of its history are a part of living 
memory. There are wrinkled braves still living 
who rode on the buffalo hunts. There are others, 
younger, who remember the gathering of the 
tribes for the Battle of (Continued on Page 33 


al 
SHOW PLACE for tourists in Wyoming is 
famed Yellowstone Park. From Artist Point 
they can see Lower Yellowstone Falls at 


the head of a spectacularly rugged canyon. 
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EATON’S RANCH in Wolf is an extension of the original dude ranch, which first took guests in 1881. It keeps 250 horses for 120 dudes. 


Wyoming promoted the dude ranch, 


that pleasant combination of eastern comfort and rugged western fun 


HORSEPLAY without a horse as practiced at Eaton’s involves a tickling match between a cowhand and a pretty guest. 
Eaton's cowboys are generally young and handsome, are expected to help wrangle the dudes as well as the Herefords. 














COWBOYS practice up on their time-limit roping while guests watch from their 
cars. Eaton's Ranch hands compete in the annual P. K. Rodeo, held on a nearby ranch. 
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NEW BOOTS are essential for cowboys (far 
left), chaps (right) are mainly a dude’s delight. 


(Continued from Page 30) the Little Big Horn. 
There are men and women, now in their eighties, 
who saw the first Union Pacific train arrive in 
Cheyenne in 1867, and there are still a handful of 
grizzled veterans who drove the longhorns up the 
Texas Trail in the days of the open range. 

So the feeling of emptiness one gets in Wyo- 
ming—the ache of vastness and of solitude—is 
not because it has no past. It is rather because 
the signs and monuments of the past are so 
meager and so few. The characters in its caval- 
cade—the Indians, the trappers, the miners, the 
scouts, the bullwhackers, the mule skinners, and 
the cowboys—left hardly a trace in their passing. 
They came, they did, and they went. The decay- 
ing logs of an old fur press, rotting sluice boxes, 
the stone abutments of an old railroad trestle, a 
rusty beaver trap lying in the weeds along a 
river, a broken arrowhead kicked up in a field— 
these are the relics of Wyoming's history. Nearly 
everything else is scenery, emptiness, and the 
ever-enduring grass. 


The Lure of Fur 


The history of Wyoming divides itself, school- 
book fashion, into four convenient parts—explo- 
ration and fur trading; emigration along the 
Oregon-California and Overland trails; Indian 
campaigns; territorial days and statehood. 

Nobody knows the name or identity of the 
first white man who got to what is now Wyo- 
ming; the chances are that nobody ever will 
know. Two French-Canadian fur traders, Fran- 
cois Vérendrye and Louis Joseph Vérendrye, may 
have made their way to the central part of the 
state in the winter of 1742-43. It seems more 
likely, however, that their wanderings did not 
take them any farther west than the Black Hills 
of South Dakota—which, it might be added, 
was pretty far west. After them, in the early part 
of the 19th Century, came other trappers and 
traders—great doers and great talkers like John 
Colter, Jacques La Ramie, Jim Bridger, and vari- 
ous others. They made the first maps and opened 
up the first trails; they went where no others had 
been before. 

Back in St. Louis—the center of the fur trade, 
the warehouse and arsenal and jumping-off 
place—the news of an untapped, virgin, beaver- 
rich country began to get around. Bald-headed 
Benjamin Bonneville—Benjamin Louis Eulalie de 
Bonneville: the son of a French refugee who went 
to West Point, graduated in 1815, and worked 
his way up to captain of the Seventh Infantry, 
U.S.A.—knew a good thing when he heard of it. 
The years he had spent on frontier duty hadn’t 
gone for nothing. Taking two years’ leave from 
the Army in 1832, Bonneville, backed by one of 
John Jacob Astor’s partners, led a fur-trading 
expedition of 110 men into the Wyoming region. 
He also made a radical, farsighted, notable ex- 
periment—he took twenty wagons along. He had 
trouble along the way, the same kind of trouble 
that was later to dog the fortunes of thousands 
of emigrants, but he got his vehicles to and over 
the Continental Divide. The tracks they made 
ran straight across history; once again the im- 
possible had been done; a new era was in the 
making. 

By 1840, with Martin Van Buren in the White 
House and the war with Mexico six years off, the 
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Federal Government began to think of looking 
into the region. Officially, that is. Then, as today, 
the machinery of government moved with some- 
thing less than startling speed. It was not until 
1842 that an exploration party was sent into 
Wyoming. At its head was a young, good-looking 
Southern-reared lieutenant named John Frémont. 
It marked the beginning of the career and reputa- 
tion that was to cause Frémont eventually to as- 
pire to the presidency and signaled Wyoming’s 
entry into the second phase of its history—emi- 
gration along the Oregon-California and Over- 
land trails. 

Those who went westward along these trails, 
however, were restless, far-seeking people. Wyo- 
ming was merely a stretch of country they had to 
pass through. The land of heart’s desire, along 
with the gold fields of California, lay farther to 
the west. The first permanent settlers in Wyoming 
were a party of Mormons who established them- 
selves at Fort Bridger in 1853. Even they did. not 
stay long. Pursued by the bitterness that met 
them at every turn, and also by a small U.S. 
Army, they burned their homes in 1857 and fled 
elsewhere. Other transcontinental migrants 
those who were tired of the heartache and back- 
break of travel and who might be tempted to 
homestake in Wyoming—were daunted by the 
Indians. A few of the tribes had more or less gone 
over to the white man, but the Sioux—the wild- 
riding, relentless, implacable Sioux—were still on 
the warpath. 

The climax of Indian fighting in the Northwest 
came in 1876, with the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn and the names that once had the sound of 
silver trumpets to little boys—Custer, Crook, 
Mackenzie, Sitting Bull, Dull Knife, Red Cloud. 
Their biggest victory, the Battle of the Little Big 


— 
HIGH ABOVE Jenny Lake in the Jackson 
Hole country, guide Dick Pownall does a 
rappel, a valuable rock-climbing technique. 


HUNTERS set decoys in a Jackson Hole field, 
where Canadian geese are a Nimrod’s dream. 








Horn, was also the Indians’ biggest defeat; after 
that descent into humiliation the white man would 
no longer be denied. By 1880 the Sioux had taken 
their last scalp; Wyoming enjoyed comparative 
security from then on. 

But 1880 was only seventy-one years ago. Only 
seventy-one years for a state twice the size of 
New York to get itself organized, settled, and 
built up. Some of the difficulties attendant upon 
those tasks, moreover, could not be remedied 
simply by the passage of time. Time could bring 
railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, paved 
roads, and all the other appurtenances of modern 
civilization. What it could not do was to change 
the basic character of the state. Wyoming has 
oil (including Teapot Dome); it has coal (the 
most extensive coal reserves in the United States); 
and it has a large number of different minerals 
(most of which are buried so far beneath the 
earth’s surface that no way has been found of 
mining them in quantity). But even with its coal 
and oil and minerals, Wyoming is what it has 
always been—a grazing state pure and simple 
The fact that there are nearly twenty times more 
domestic animals in the state than human beings 
pretty much sums up the story; it is simply not 
the sort of place that attracts people in large 
numbers. 

According to the 1950 census, Wyoming had a 
population of 288,800. There were eighteen places 
classified as urban—meaning that they had more 
than 2500 people. Most of the people who live 
in them are native-born, although in the mining 
town of Rock Springs some fifty-odd nationali- 
ties are said to be represented—Greeks, Russians, 
Italians, Finns, Irish, Welsh, Chinese, and others. 
Rock Springs, however, is an exception. There 
are only some 20,000 foreign-born citizens in all 
of Wyoming. 

Of the native-born, a considerable propor- 
tion are the sons and daughters, the grand- 
sons and granddaughters, of the original settlers. 
There is a large strain of Texas ancestry in the 


“A WEDDING to remember” was that of Lorraine and Arnold Walter, who were married in a lit- 
tle church at Moose, in the Tetons. This land around Jackson Hole is called loveliest in the state. 


WYOMING IS BIG and uncrowded, but you'd never guess it at Yellowstone Park, where tourists even line up to do some 
fishing. More than a million visitors a year come to the 3472 square-mile park to see such famed sights as Old Faithful. 





state—brought up along the Texas Trail—and a 
similarly large strain of Midwest derivation. It 
strikes me that the Texas drawl is rapidly going 
down under the Midwestern twang; the speech 
of Wyoming appears to be getting closer and 
closer to the Ohio River and farther and farther 
away from the Rio Grande. But whatever its 
individual accent happens to be, it is a common 
language 

With a population of less than three individ- 
uals to the square mile, with the past so close to 
the present, with a network of personal associ- 
ations crisscrossing the state, nearly everybody 
in Wyoming knows nearly everybody else. There 
are indeed times, as often has been said, when 
the place seems to come closer to being a secret 
society than a state 

Membership in the society, however, is fairly 
easy to come by—no initiation fees, no board of 
governors, no dues 

“All a man has to do,” I was told by a rancher 
acquaintance, “is to move on in, The more the 


merrier. There’s room for all. Ain’t there room, 
though! Just look at all the room!” 

“But what is there to do in Wyoming?” I have 
been frequently asked. ““What is there to see?” 
The question has both a ready answer and one 
that is not so ready. The what-to-do part is sim- 
ple—you can fish, you can ride, you can par- 
ticipate in the entertainment that is provided 
by any of the various dude ranches, or, if you 
are so minded, you can simply sit in the silence 
and invite your soul. 


What to See 


The what-to-see part is rather more compli- 
cated. First and foremost, of course, there is the 
scenery—all the scenery you can take in. But the 
state occupies such a lot of room that even its 


scenery is sometimes hard to come by. It is even 


possible to cross the southern part of Wyoming 
without being made to realize it has any. Geo- 
logically, Wyoming is a big, high mesa 


the aver- 


age altitude is 6000 feet. Its mountains—the Big 


HOME ON THE RANGE: roper Hancock and family live in trailer for Cheyenne Rodeo. 


Horns, the Tetons, the Wind Rivers, and the 
Absarokas—are simply the outthrusting peaks of 
the mesa. And they are all in the north and west, 
somewhat out of the beaten path. As Struthers 
Burt has said, in a highly readable book about 
Wyoming called Powder River, they go and hide 
themselves. And as an old-timer acquaintance of 
mine said more recently, “They ain’t hankering 
after company.” 

To see Wyoming properly I would say that 
three things are necessary—an automobile, a 
willingness to make long hops, and a certain 
amount of interest in the American past. Given 
these—and time out for a few long horseback 
rides, to see the country close up—it is hard to 
imagine anyone’s not finding it worth the while. 
What follows is one man’s Baedeker; I know that 
I will be quarreled with for leaving this place or 
that place out. It should be said, too, that I have 
made no effort to arrange anything so ambitious 
as a “tour.” What I have tried to do, instead, is 
to follow the itinerary of history—to begin at the 


GOOD-BY, OLD PAINT: bronc rider 








beginning, before even the Indians came, and to 
trace the story of Wyoming up to the present. 


The Medicine Wheel. The monuments left by 
primitive men are extremely few—the great slabs 
of Stonehenge, the huge statues on Easter Island, 
and the terraced pyramids found in some of the 
South Sea islands are those that come immedi- 
ately to mind. Yet in the northern tip of the Big 
Horn Mountains in Wyoming—the Big Horns 
being in the north-central part of the state—there 
is one of the most arresting of them all. Every- 
thing we know about it (or rather everything that 
has been surmised about it) can be contained in a 
brief paragraph, but there is no question that it 
is one of the oldesi works of man, if not the very 
oldest, on the North American continent. It is 
called the Medicine Wheel and outside the bor- 
ders of Wyoming it is virtually unknown. Few 
visitors take the trouble to get to it, for it takes a 
certain amount of getting to, and I have been 
unable to find any reference to it in those books 


that deal with the prehistoric era in North Amer- 
ica. In nearly every other country, the Medicine 
Wheel would be a national treasure; here we 
don’t even know we have it. 


The Big Horns 


Our family expedition started out for it early 
one morning from a ranch near Sheridan. The 
excellently paved road soon began the steep 
ascent of the Big Horns by means of switchbacks, 
more switchbacks, and a continuous series of 
hairpin curves—it is not a trip I would recom- 
mend to anyone troubled by high places. There 
is one place about thirty miles from Sheridan 
where on clear days it is possible to see the Black 
Hills, 200 miles to the east, and further along, 
still climbing, you come to a great jumble of 
huge boulders of all shapes and sizes that were 
deposited by a prehistoric glacier on the hill-like 
slope of one of the peaks. Known as “The Fallen 
City,” the predominantly oblong blocks of stone 
do indeed suggest the scattered ruins—houses, 


temples, forums, villas—of an ancient, forgotten 
city leveled by some mysterious disaster. Then, a 
mile or so along, you reach a tremendous out- 
cropping of rock, eight or ten stories high and 
having the shape of a v, that has been christened 
“Steamboat Rock.” Though I grew up a Missis- 
sippi River man, I have never been able to find 
anything steamboaty about it. I am more re- 
minded of the Winged Victory—the lofty spread 
of the v, massive though it is, strikes me as hav- 
ing the same kind of airy lightness, the same 
soaring quality, and the same feeling of momen- 
tarily arrested flight. 

Shortly past “Steamboat Rock” the highway 
levels out and runs across a level plateau that is 
one of the saddles of the Big Horn range. You 
are now over 8000 feet high; the clean, high air, 
crisp and heady even in July, puts needles in your 
lungs. The road becomes a narrow passage 
through one of the heaviest stands of timber in 
Wyoming—pine, spruce, cedar, and fir—broken 
here and there by mountain meadows covered 


Bob Rhoades parts company with his horse, Hop Along, at Cheyenne Frontier Days. This annual rodeo is one of the West’s most popular tourist spectacles. 
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DINERS in Cheyenne’s Hitching Post Café eat in a suitable western 
décor, Statue is of William S. Hart, first big movie cowboy hero. 


with wildflowers. We took time out to walk 
around in one; we found Indian paintbrush, 
gentians, harebells, touch-me-nots, lupines, and 
big tangles of wild rose. I have never seen such 
wildflowers anywhere. 

But the real excitement of the trip to the 
Medicine Wheel comes after you leave the main 
highway and branch off on a state road. Imme- 
diately you start climbing again, and immedi- 
ately the solitude swallows you up—except for 
three deer, a big hawk, and a grinning coyote 
that bounded out of nowhere, we passed not a 
living thing. Branching due west, the constantly 
twisting road rises to the summit of the Big Horn 
Range near a peak known as Bald Mountain 
(10,030 feet altitude) and then, some twenty-three 
miles from the highway, meets up with a dirt 
lane that is just barely wide enough for a car to 
travel on—the Medicine Wheel, it says on a sign, 
is three miles away. 

It seemed more like three hundred—not in 
distance but in time. I thought I knew something 
about hazardous roads, but this one was the 
prize. Had I known what we were getting into 


the foot-deep ruts, the slithery mud, the litter of 


rocks, the big patch of glassy ice (yes, ice in July) 
at a particularly abrupt curve where there is 
nothing between you and a sheer, precipitous 
drop of several hundred feet except some par- 
ticularly thin air—had I known about all this, as 
f was about to say, we would have forsaken the 
advantages of the combustion engine and gone 
by foot. What would have happened had we met 
a car coming from the opposite direction I hate 
to think. It is not my habit to give advice, but I 
do believe that the Wyoming authorities in charge 
of such matters would be well advised to set 
aside certain hours for getting to the Medicine 


the rest of the way. That mile-long climb is one 
of the things I will always remember. For when 
at last you gain the summit of the mountain, on 
which the Medicine Wheel lies, nearly 10,000 feet 
high, you have the feeling, in those pure, clean 
reaches of the upper air, that you have made 
your way to the moral top of the world. You 
understand why the Indians held this place in 
reverence as Big Medicine; some atavistic stirring 
tells you that it is Big Medicine still. 

On top of the mountain, which levels off into a 
kind of small plateau and from which you can 
see for miles, there is an almost perfect circle 
made of rough, unhewed stones laid side by side. 
None of the stones is particularly large and no 


INDIANS are what tourists like to see and Indians are what they get, 
even on main street. Ogallala Sioux dance before a Cheyenne hotel. 


effort was made to fit them together. They were 
just laid there, one after the other, apparently as 
they came to hand. The circle, or wheel, is seventy 
feet in diameter and 245 feet in circumference. In 
its center is a mound of stones like a hub, three 
feet high, and twelve feet around, from which 
twenty-eight spokes radiate to the rim of the 
wheel. These spokes are also made of stones of 
varying shapes and sizes. Around the rim of the 
wheel, at irregular distances, are six stone mounds 
that are somewhat smaller than the one in the 
center. They now look like piles of rock that 
children at play might have heaped up, but when 
first discovered by the white man they were built 
up on three sides with the fourth side left open, 
after the fashion of an armchair. Five of them 
had the open side facing inward toward the cen- 
ter of the wheel, and the sixth, which is the one. 
on the east point of the compass, faced outward 
toward the rising sun. The mound in the center 
for many years supported a bleached buffalo 
skull, the eye sockets of which also looked to the 
east, but it disappeared some years ago. The gen- 
eral suspicion is that some tourist made off with it. 

All that is known for certain about the Medi- 
cine Wheel is that it is ages old—so old that even 
the Indians have no legends about it. The Crows 
say that the wheel was there when their people 
first came to the Big Horns. The old men of the 
tribe say they do not know who built it; they say 
that the wheel was there “before the light came” 
or “before the people had iron.” 

Archaeologists are no more help than the In- 
dians. Some find a resemblance to the calendar 
stone of Mexico; others detect a link with 
Egypt and Babylon; still others surmise a 


kinship to Stonehenge. (Continued on Page 61) 


Wheel and certain other hours for getting back. > 


FESTIVAL atmosphere takes over Cheyenne dur- 
ing the week-long Frontier Days program, marked 
by parades, bands and 10,000 ten-gallon hats. 


That road just isn’t a two-way street. 
We got there, however. The road finally gave 
up the ghost and petered out and we had to walk 


DUDES who get that warm feeling for a horse are 
apt to vacation on a ranch summer after summer. 
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THE MOORS at ’Sconset are lined with gray-shingled houses on a bluff overlooking one of ‘Nantucket’s fine surf beaches. 


THE FAR-AWAY ISLAND 


The sea has cut off Nantucket from the touch of time. 


leaving residents uneasy and visitors eestatice 


by MARY G. CLARKE 


THE local Indians named the island Nantucket 
literally, “the far-away island.” It must have 
seemed far-away indeed to the ten families who, in 
1660, had to cross thirty miles of choppy, treach- 
erous water in small open boats to reach the spot 
of earth their leader, Tristram Coffin, had pur- 
chased, together with “two Beaver Hatts one for 
myself and one for my wife,” for £30 

Today, in spite of a daily air service that brings 
New York within commuting range, Nantucket 
is still the “far-away island.” Her distance is 
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measured not in miles, but in years. Because of a 
unique set of circumstances, she was quick-frozen 
in time, like Keats’ Grecian Urn. It is as though a 
gigantic glass bell had been clapped down over 
the island, preserving the beautiful old houses, 
the twisted flower-hung lanes, the elm-framed 
cobblestone Square. 

Here, there is no theatrical effect, no artful re- 
touching and recreating, as in Williamsburg. 
Here, removed from the 20th-Century world, is a 
working, full-scale piece of the 18th Century. 
Here yesterday is for sale, available (at summer 
rates) to the wealthy industrialist who longs wist- 
fully for the “simple, good old days.”” Some 1200 


or more “Off-Islanders” have bought up the 
brick Georgian mansions whale oil built, the gra- 
cious white-clapboard homes from whose roof 
walks the captains’ wives searched the empty sea, 
the silvery shingled cottages that Quaker lads left 
as cabin boys and returned to as men, blooded by 
five years in the Pacific whaling grounds. 
Nantucket was built on whales. For nearly a 
century, the rich American whaling industry was 
virtually a Nantucket monopoly. As the present- 
day visitor comes off the Steamboat Wharf, he is 
greeted by a square, colonial building of beauti- 
fully faded brick. In the 1840’s, when Nantucket 
was the third wealthiest (Continued on Page 42) 
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SEA, SUN AND SAND make a typical Nantucket panorama for an artist. Lighthouse is at Brant Point, at entrance to harbor. 


SIASCONSET, on eastern end of the island, was once a fishing hamlet COBBLESTONES, elms, hitching post and the quiet elegance of the Star- 
whose shacks have been converted into cottages for the summerfolk. buck houses on Main Street are marks of Nantucket’s proud history. 


SHIP MODELS, spermaceti lamps and other 
sea doodads whet antique collector's appetite. 


BEACHES, boats and lighthouses are naturals for 
island artists, who show work in an outdoor show 


BICYCLES and benches slow the pace on Main 
Street, where tourists and shoppers can relax. 


(Continued from Page 40) town in wealthy Mas- 
sachusetts, this, was a busy sperm-oil candle fac- 
tory. Now it is the Whaling Museum, crammed 
with the implements and by-products of whal- 
ing—the huge, clumsy kettles and derricks, the 
deadly harpoons, the delicate scrimshaw pie- 
edging wheels fashioned from whale teeth by 
lonely men becalmed for endless weeks. 

You can spend a raimy day there, reading the 
ships’ logs which record the incredible four- and 
five-year voyages. You can read of captains’ 
wives who sailed with their husbands, bore their 
children on remote Pacific islands, dispensed 
medicines from the ship’s chest and helped to 
nurse those who fell ill or were injured in the 
highly dangerous and bloody business of killing 
whales. And you can read characteristically la- 
conic accounts of men snatched overboard by a 
fouled harpoon line, of vessels smashed by 
wounded sperm whales, and of terrible, thousand- 
mile voyages in open boats when lots were cast 
for human sacrifices which would keep life in the 
survivors. Here, from faded writing, you can find 
out that it was Captain Folger’s ship Topaz, sail- 
ing from Nantucket in April, 1807, that discov- 
ered Alexander Smith, sole survivor of the cele- 
brated mutineers from the Bounty on Pitcairn 
Island. 

If the sun is shining, however, the newcomer 
just off the boat will undoubtedly turn his back 
on the museum and stroll down South Water 
Street to the Square. As he walks, he glimpses to 
his left long wharves jutting out into the sparkling 
harbor. A little more than a hundred years ago, 
a visit to this water front would have been more 
exciting, admittedly—a tangle of towering bare 
masts, the clanging of hundreds of smithies, a 
mob of muscular harpooners, tar-haired seamen 
and sober New England skippers crowding the 
sail lofts along the wharf, and, above it all, the 
overpowering stench of oil and blubber. 

Today, the bare masts spring from far more 
graceful vessels than the tubby old whalers. There 
are magnificent yachts, a gayly colored school of 
little “‘rainbow” sailboats; occasionally a sports- 
man’s impressively equipped boat for swordfish- 
ing displays its gleaming brass and mahogany. 
Today the outfitters’ shops along Old North and 
South wharves have been converted into pic- 
turesque “studio” apartments, and those lucky 
enough to be able to afford their dizzy rentals can 
settle down to watch the harbor goings-on. 


Nantucket’s Fat Years 


From the water front you can wander back 
along Candle Street to the Square, where you will 
see another beautiful old colonial brick building. 
This was the home office for the ships Dartmouth, 
Beaver and Eleanor, whose names are still bla- 
zoned over its door. In 1775, these three ships 
returned from carrying whale oil to London, 
their holds filled with tea for Boston. The Boston 
Tea Party was held on their decks. 

Up the Square, where tall elms throw a dappled 
pattern of shade over old cobblestones and the 
vivid colors of the flower seller’s wares, are Main 
Street and the three magnificent houses Joseph 
Starbuck built, from his whaling profits, for his 
three sons. No painter nor photographer has 
ever passed them by: standing side by side, they 
present three perfect examples of colonial, Geor- 





THIRTY MILES from Massachusetts coast, 
the island attracts get-away-from-it-all tourists. 


gian—pink brick, exquisitely proportioned, dig- 
nified, gracious, in a perfect setting. 

These houses, and all the others of almost equal 
beauty which crowd along Nantucket’s little 
lanes and winding streets, were built in the period 
roughly between 1820 and 1840, when wealth was 
pouring into the island with each homecoming 
whaler. Winters were cold in Nantucket and the 
wives of the whaling captains were often lonely, 
so the big houses were built close together. Be- 
cause carriages were frowned on as ostentatious, 
the streets were narrow, and the roses and lilacs 
almost met across the white picket fences. 

These were Nantucket’s fat years, and the town 
accepted them with becoming dignity. The lean 
were to follow. The first crushing disaster struck 
in 1846—a roaring fire which fed on the stored 
oil barrels and destroyed the business heart of the 
town. The second disaster, for it was such to the 
island, was the discovery of gold in California. 
Young Nantucket men decided that prospecting 
was an easier and quicker way to a fortune than 
whaling. Then, even as the whaler captains were 
laughing at the rumor that the “earth oil” of 
Pennsylvania, when refined, was better and cheaper 
than sperm oil, the Civil War broke out, and the 
Confederate cruiser Shenandoah destroyed the 
entire Arctic whaling fleet. By 1863, the ledger 
account of Nantucket ships recorded simply and 
sadly, “no ship fitted this year Whaling from 
here.” It was the epitaph of an industry, and it 
seemed to be the epitaph of the island as well. 

It was at this point that Nantucket, “The Little 
Gray Lady of the Sea,” as her seafaring sons af- 
fectionately called her, quick-froze in time. On 
other houses, in other American towns, a rash of 
mansard roofs broke out, followed by an epi- 
demic of turrets, bays, and other assorted archi- 
tectural tumors. Nantucket had no money with 
which to build such monstrosities. All attempts 
to start industries failed; high freight rates made 
it impossible to compete with the mainland. Even 
the fishing industry, built on the incredibly rich 
grounds of the Georges Bank, east-northeast of 
Nantucket, had to be carried on from New Bed- 
ford, where ice was cheaper. The young folk left 
the island (there was a young Macy, who went to 
New York to start a dry-goods store); many old 
families died out, in poverty. The ones who sur- 
vived ate fish and what vegetables their grudging 








soil would grow, intermarried, grew proudly in- 
sular, disdainful of what they didn’t have. 

All New Englanders have a reputation for be- 
ing exceptionally independent, frugal, self-suffi- 
cient, pithily terse of speech—personalities fla- 
vorful sometimes to the point of eccentricity. The 
New Englanders who lived on Nantucket had 
these characteristics intensified by the circum- 
stances of their lives, until an almost pure essence 
of New Englandism was distilled. To begin with, 
they were completely isolated from the rest of the 
world during the winter months. The men spent 
their lives at sea, engaged in a calling which de- 
manded great physical strength and courage. This 
meant that the daily business of the island had to 
be carried on by the women, who proved ex- 
traordinarily capable in an age when their sisters 


on the mainland were relegated to purely deco- 
rative roles. Benjamin Franklin’s mother, Abiah 
Folger, was one of these Nantucket women. 

The Nantucketer’s world was, and still is, sim- 
ply divided into “Islanders”—those who were 
born on Nantucket—and “Off-Islanders,” all 
others, be they born in Timbuktu or merely New 
Bedford, the Islander’s usual port of entry to 
“the Continent,” as he calls the United States. 
Comparatively recently, when a vessel was lost 
on the treacherous shoals off the island, the local 
paper is said to have reported that “two souls 
were lost, and three New Bedforders.” 

The influx of wealthy “Off-Islanders” began in 
the °70’s, when sportsmen started coming in for 
the plover shooting. In the process, they found a 
perfect vacation spot—Nantucket’s mile after 


mile of wonderful beaches, protected in the bay 
and pounded by great rollers along the south 
shore and at Siasconset, where the little shingled 
lean-tos the Islanders had built for picnics and for 
fishing huddled under tangles of honeysuckle and 
wild roses. As the post-Civil War fortune makers 
looked for “watering places,” people like the 
Rumfords (Baking Powder), the Underwoods 
(Deviled Ham) and their friends came to Nan- 
tucket and built the row of large, sometimes ugly, 
houses along the bluff overlooking the bay. 
Little "Sconset drew the theatrical people: by 
1905, fifty members of the Lambs’ Club spent 
their summers there. When Lillian Russell ar- 
rived to visit Robert Hilliard, she was met by 
DeWolf Hopper arrayed in a flamboyant bath- 
robe, wearing a large plumed hat, preceded by a 


NANTUCKET BEACH SCENERY, always magnificent, is improved in summer when pretty visitors enjoy the island's fine display of surf and sun. 
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COLORFUL umbrellas line this Nantucket town beach, in lee of breakwater. 


TWO-HUNDRED-YEAR-OLD mill is still in business, 


bugler and followed by the entire colony flaunt- 
ing weird costumes and strewing rambler roses 

*Sconset was welcome to her artists, for other 
parts of Nantucket got the people of solid sub- 
stance; people like the Langs, who rebuilt one of 
the wharves (at a cost of $750,000) so that the 
island could be sure of its fuel supply. The Old 
North Congregational Church was restored to 
the glory of God and the oil magnate who paid 
for the miles of lush red carpet and gorgeous 
crimson damask that grace its interior. One by 
one, the lovely old houses built by Macys, by 
Starbucks, by Coffins, were sold to millionaires 
who lovingly poured money into them. 

The Islanders, all knowledgeable carpenters, 
profited greatly from these activities. Town shops 
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grinds corn for tourists. 


did more business during the ten summer weeks 
than in all the rest of the year. There were yachts 
and sailboats to take care of, golf clubs and beach 
clubs to service. As reports of the island’s beauty, 
wonderful beaches and climate spread, there was 
employment in a growing number of hotels which 
served the vacationists, and the Islanders let 
rooms to the increasing numbers of “Off-Islanders” 
who poured off the daily boat from New Bedford. 

So, one by one, the houses have changed own- 
ership along the little streets named India, 
Orange, Trader’s Lane, Tattle Court, New Dol- 
lar. (The boy who first arrived, on a dead run, 
from the high windmill lookout with news of an 
incoming whaler was rewarded by the captain’s 
wife from her hoard of shining silver dollars.) 


SUNRISE SCENE at Brant Point Light finds early fishermen 


Those who didn’t sell turned their homes into 
rooming houses, turned the barn, if they were 
lucky enough to have one, into a restaurant dec- 
orated with nautical props. Their sons rent bi- 
cycles, run “See the Island Tours” and sailing 
parties. Their daughters run gift shops, beauty 
parlors, or wait on tables during the hectic, 
crowded, nearly sleepless ten weeks when Nan- 
tucket’s season reaches its peak. 

Now, the Little Gray Lady is sitting pretty, 
roses up to her silver-shingled knees, a cool green 
parasol of elms shading her lacy white balus- 
trades and picket fences, a white froth of surf 
scalloping her eighty miles of incomparable 
sandy beaches. Recently, more than 400 property 
sales were made in one year to “nonresidents” — 











on their way out of the harbor in solitude and stillness. In spite of summer tourists, Nantucket has the air of unchanged simplicity which remains its greatest charm. 


those who live in Nantucket only during the 
summer months. 

The choice houses have long since been 
snapped up. When Mrs. George Roosevelt 
(the Long Island branch of the family) finally 
decided she wanted an old Nantucket house, 
she had to be content with a dark-shingled narrow 
building without a view, near the accident 
entrance to the hospital. It cost her, they say, 
$21,000 to have the paint sandpapered off by 


hand, inside and out, but now everyone can ad- 
mire the authentic cracks in the supports that 
prop the narrow plank steps to the front door. 

These nonresidents number roughly half the 
island’s tax roll. They represent almost pure 
profit—their children are no drain on the school 


system, they practically finance the local hos- 
pital, their contributions support the art galleries 
and the summer theater. Thanks to them, a town 
of some 3000 souls is virtually debt-free. 

Yet the village fathers know that, come another 
depression, there may be another year when 
summer homes won’t be opened. That happened 
in 1933; there was no work for the carpenters, 
the painters and gardeners. 

The trouble is, of course, that Nantucket has 
no business, no industry. Its prosperity is still 
chained to its past, dependent upon the “off- 
island” dollar. If enough of these “off-island” 
dollars continue to pour in, Nantucket will stay 
in business, probably looking much as it always 
has. Yet, should the island try to increase its 


summer “take” at the expense of its gracious, 
old-world atmosphere, it runs the risk of another, 
possibly final disaster—wholesale desertion by 
the present owners of those cherished, proudly- 
cared-for houses. To the Islander, this dilemma is 
puzzling and vaguely disturbing; to the summer 
property owner or vacationer, it is tragic. 

For the present, at least, Nantucket is still the 
“far-away island.”’ Anyone who has known it for 
a lifetime, who learned to swim and sail in the 
sheltered waters of the Great Harbor, to ride 
over the tangy acres of unspoiled moors, who 
brought his bride to Nantucket and spent his 
honeymoon wandering its streets and sunning 
under its great dunes, prays that he can return 
each year and find it unchanged. THE END 
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ON FINE DAYS the baby-buggy fleet sallies forth to take over the benches and wading pools of Manhattan's 148 city playgrounds. 


WHERE NEW YORK CHILDREN PLAY 


Sprinklers sub for swimming holes and jungle gyms for oak trees, 


but the city kids have just as much fun as their country cousins 


by JOHN CHEEVER 


IT might not occur to a businessman spending 
two weeks in New York and traveling, say, be- 
tween a mid-town hotel and an office on Worth 
Street that there are any children in Manhattan. 
Certainly the generally accepted furniture of 
childhood—the shade trees and the green back 
yards—are nowhere. There are no gates to swing 
on, no trees to climb, no fields to run in, and while 
this absence of expected equipment might strike 
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the visiting businessman as odd, it creates for the 
mother of a child in New York a vexatious 
problem. Early in the morning the men of the 
city leave for their offices by subway, bus, and 
taxi. Presently an evacuation that is nearly as 
numerous takes place when the women and their 
baby carriages head for the playgrounds. Most 
white-collar workers accept the fact that they 
will spend the best hours of their lives in an 
office, but that their wives shall spend the best 
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hours of their lives on a park bench comes to 
many of these women as an astonishing double- 
cross and a dirty trick. 

There are 148 playgrounds on the narrow is- 
land of Manhattan. This number includes swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts, and playing fields, but 
the children who are beginning life are usually set 
out to play in a naked asphalt lot within a steel 
link fence. This is their portion of the city. These 
are unbeautiful lots, but the city imparts to them 
its intensity, its excitement, the bright lights and 
colors of its insular weather, and while the poverty 








of space and quiet that dominates much of do- 
mestic life in Manhattan is truelof its playgrounds, 
the qualities that redeem the city and bring peo- 
ple to it—the stimulus of change and gregarious- 
ness—are also here. 

The nursemaid is a costly institution, and most 
of the mothers in Manhattan are stuck with the 
care of their own children. A growing child’s need 
for air and light is incessant, and this need drives 
the mothers of Manhattan out of their houses on 
every fair morning as bees are smoked out of a 
hive. When one child is old enough to be pro- 
moted from a perambulator to a tricycle, the 
perambulator has usually been replenished and 
the journey from the apartment house to the play- 
ground and back again begins to take on the 
grueling rhythm of a treadmill. Consequently the 
average playground is subjected to the same kind 
of vilification and abuse that a soldier levels at an 

Army camp. 

' “What a hole, whata rat race!” a pretty woman 
will exclaim to her neighbor as she lowers 
herself onto the park bench where she has spent 
most of the daylight hours of the past few years. 

This abuse is not aimed at the New York City 
Department of Parks, for this branch of the city 
government has rung every imaginable change in 
trying to invent a suitable environment for child- 
ish recreation on an island that is limestone, 
asphalt, cobbles, and soot from end to end. Play- 
grounds have been built liberally in Negro and 
Spanish Harlem, and the struggles of the Parks 
Department to serve erratic population shifts and 
a mercurial birth rate make these lots of asphalt 
seem nearly as eruptive as the forces they serve. A 
large piece of Central Park has been claimed by 
the city’s children, and playgrounds follow the 
curve of the residential district from there to the 
bottom of the island. Where there is no view, the 
Parks Department tries to compensate by plant- 
ing durable plane trees and in a playground at 
Hester.and Mott Streets, where plane trees won’t 
grow, they have had a view painted on a brick 
wall. It is a summer scene of fields and water, 
executed in sign painter’s colors, the kind of ro- 
mantic landscape that you often see in bowling 
alleys and pizzerias. 

Many of the playgrounds open pleasantly onto 
the East or the Hudson rivers and there is 
a playground in Fort Tryon Park at the north 
of the island, with a commanding view of the 
escarpments above the Hudson. 


Park-Bench Prisoners 


But the average mother, negotiating a peram- 
bulator over a curb, does not have the choice of 
148 playgrounds. A few of them, it is true, make 
arduous and mysterious migrations fram one 
river to another, but most of them take the park 
bench that is closest to home and there they sit. In 
cold weather they cover their legs with steamer 
rugs. The magazines and best sellers they read, 
the socks they knit, the stoic impassivity with 
which they stare at the shirt factory or the apart- 
ment house across the street would make them 
look like the passengers on a ship’s deck if any 


sand from Far Rockaway Beach and a seesaw. The 
playgrounds differ from one another in the color 
that they take from their neighborhoods. The 
bizarre sky line and the invalid trees dominate the 
playgrounds in Central Park. Mothers scolding 
their children in a playground at | 1th Avenue and 
54th Street are often silenced by the thumping 
whistles of an ocean liner, leaving its berth, a block 
to the west, for Le Havre or Genoa. The play- 
grounds of Chelsea, on the Lower West Side, are 
enriched by the smell from the ovens of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, and one of the first occu- 
pations of the children who play at Sutton Place 
and 57th Street is to wave to the watches of the 
tugboats and freighters that are constantly pass- 
ing up the East River. - 


Green Dreams 


In the deeply entrenched slums at the north and 
south ends of the city many of the women appear 
to be content in a playground, but in the middle of 
the city—and in its middle-income groups—there 
are thousands of women who decline to take their 
position on a park bench seriously at all. They 
often talk in terms of the past and the future. 

“T_was brought up in the country,” they will say, 
and sigh, thinking of a rainy day in some green 
suburb. “We're going to move to Westchester 
next year,” they say. “We've got our eye on a 
house in Sea Cliff,” they say. “We're looking at 
property outside Pittsfield,” they say. 

This tendency is aggravated by the fact that 
nothing could be further from the traditional 
imagery of childhood than the gigantic 
shadow of the Queensboro Bridge and a mon- 
umental outpouring of smoke from the mu- 
nicipal incinerating plant. 

The Parks Department hangs a sign on every 
playground fence, giving its laws (no dogs, no 
peddlers, put refuse in receptacle), but the women 
themselves have evolved a more complex set of 
rules and manners than this, so that their daily 
association begins to take on the shape of a so- 
ciety more binding, in some ways, than the associ- 
ations within an office and yet never achieving the 
legitimacy of business friendships. 

They know one another’s faces nearly as well 
as they know the faces in their families, but when 
they are scattered by the early dark they don’t 
know—and they don’t care—what direction 
their associates take. They seem to look on these 
meetings as no more binding than the meetings 
of travelers, and yet this does not weaken their 
ability to act vigorously when they are con- 
fronted with a communal problem. 

One autumn, in a playground in Central Park, 
a group of seven or eight women became ac- 
quainted with one another through their regular 
park attendance and the simple fact that their chil- 
dren were all of about the same age. In the course 
of time they discussed meat prices, fashions, and 
the world series, and while their knowledge of one 
another was in some ways intimate, they remained 
strangers in other ways. They observed the cus- 
toms that have been defined by generations of 


SPRINKLERS, allowed even during water 
shortage, provide drama on hot summer days. 


THE PARKS DEPARTMENT does its best, 
but playground at Hester and Mott stays drab. 


EQUIPMENT is standard; playgrounds differ 
only in the local color of their neighborhoods. 
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park-bench society. The children were allowed to 
settle their own differences with a minimum of in- 
terference and at dusk there was a scrupulous re- 
division of stuffed animals and sand pails. The 
children played peaceably among themselves with 
the exception of alittle (Continued on Page 86) 


ship was unfortunate enough to be kept at sea for 
three or four years. 

Physically the playgrounds for the young look 
as if they had been turned out on an assembly 
line. There are swings, slides, a pit stocked with 
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THE LOOKOUT atop Mount Royal. The setting wears an old-time air; the view takes in one of the busiest crossroads on earth. 


City of ‘Two Souls 


The fascinating story of Montreal, Canadas greatest city, where two proud 


peoples create one beautiful and richly civilized metropolis 


by HUGH MacLENNAN 


IF cities have gender, then Montreal, the larg- 
est city in Canada, the world’s greatest inland 
port, and the second largest French-speaking 
city in the world, is masculine in every one of the 
innumerable ways in which a self-confident and 
self-satisfied man can display his maleness. 

it was sixteen years ago in the middle of the 
depression when I first saw Montreal and recog- 
nized its masculine pride, no less than its mascu- 
line untidiness. In those sixteen years I have 
watched it change from a stable city of some nine 
hundred thousand into a roaring giant of nearly 
a million and a half. I have seen its character not 
so much alter as develop. Until the Second 
World War, Montreal was rather like the ami- 
able son of parents of advanced age who still did 
most of his thinking for him. Today those two 
parents, France and England, are retired and 
the son is on his own at last. 

Montreal was a city I heard much about as I 
grew up in the Atlantic province of Nova Scotia, 
but it never occurred to me to dream about it as 
Midwestern Americans dream of New York. 
Then, back in 1935, I found myself in Montreal, 


because it was the only place where I was offered 
an approximation of the kind of work I had been 
trained to do. Today I no longer teach and I am 
more or less free to live wherever I choose, but I 
stay in Montreal because no other place I know 
is quite like it. It is wonderful and utterly deplor- 


able. It is magnificent and ridiculous. It is a 
rowdy man in a boiled shirt and a mature diplo- 
mat who has solved impossible ptoblems with a 
cynical urbanity no European city can equal. It 
is tolerant as well as witty. It is even tolerant of 
culture and the arts. 

The city has been built on an oval island 
thirty miles long and some ten miles wide, 
lying in the confluence of the Ottawa and St. 
Lawrence rivers. In the center of the island rises 
Mount Royal, its crest higher than the tallest 
skyscraper for which it serves as a backdrop. As 
you approach the city over one of the long bridges 
that connect the island with the south shore of 
the St. Lawrence you seem to be driving against 
a solid wall of grain elevators, docks, warehouses, 
tenements and the hulls and funnels of ocean- 
going steamers. Ominous behind a fume of fac- 
tory smoke, the city rises tier on tier up the slope 
of Mount Royal. Factories which hug the sixteen- 
mile water front yield to office buildings, churches 
and hotels, then commerce yields to mansions 
and apartment blocks that fancy themselves as 
French chateaux and look down from their 
ineffable height near the crest of the crouching- 
lion shape of Mount Royal. Alone of all cities | 
know, Montreal is literally crowned by a 460- 


acre park of woods and lakes and bridle paths. 
. RELIGION flourishes in deeply pious Mon- 
ST. PAUL STREET, Montreal. A Canadian gob 


; treal. Above, a Brother of the Christian Schools. PHOTOGRAPHS BY Roger Coster 
and his girl stroll the ancient water-front area. ™ 











ST. JAMES CLUB, nearly a century old, draws its members from the cream of Eng- 
lish society. This is the writing room, where silence is requested—and observed. 


English-speaking Montreal looks back to Mother Britain 


One of the first things I did in Montreal was to 
climb the mountain, along with some thousands 
of other people who use the park winter and 
summer. When I got to the top, where motors are 
not allowed, I found the stone parapet in front of 
the Chalet, and I stood for a long time looking 
down over the way I had come. It is only up 
there, with the wind in your ears and clouds 
scudding close overhead, that you can see how 
Montreal is not merely a series of connected 
towns grown too large but a natural crossroads 
of the earth 

From the parapet the city falls away in a broad, 
slow cascade of roofs and treetops to the 
St. Lawrence. Smoke softens outlines, distance 
veils the slums, and you realize that not all of 
Montreal’s dirt and untidiness, not all its easy 
concessions to 19th Century architecture and 20th 
Century haste, have prevented it from becoming 
beautiful. Seen from above it is a city of trees and 
domes. Magnificent elms and Lombardy poplars 
flow like fountains over the mansions of the 
wealthy into the heart of the business section. 


Looking beyond the crowded sections of 


St. Henri, Point St. Charles and Verdun you see 
the St. Lawrence sweeping in a green-blue arc 
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after it leaves the churning Lachine Rapids, then 
enfolds the graceful’slip of Nuns’ Island, passes 
under ugly old Victoria Bridge and the fine 
modern sweep of Jacques Cartier Bridge, and 
finally bends in another great bow to the north- 
east for its thousand-mile run to the sea. From 
the Chalet it is easy to see beyond the river on a 
fine day to a wide plain, and beyond the plain to 
blue lines of mountains standing sharp against 
the horizon, the Adirondacks of New York. 
After a while I walked through the park and 
came out on the northern side of the mountain. 
Here was everything that is invisible from the 
bridges across the St. Lawrence. Against the sky 
are the delicate humps of the Laurentian hills 
some fifty miles away. They seem so much lower 
than the Adirondacks, so much less of a barrier. 
it is difficult to realize that they continue north 
for hundreds of miles until they merge into a 
tundra which is finally terminated by Hudson 
Bay. It is here that you can understand how Mont- 
real is the center—at once the solar plexus, the 
belly and the brain—of a vast geographical area: 
to the south the rich trading area of the United 
States, to the west the Great Lakes streaming 
from the continent’s heart through the great 


J. P. WRIGHT, insurance executive, re- 
laxes suburban-fashion in tidy Westmount. 


JUNIOR LEAGUERS at one of their good 
works—running a low-cost camp for girls. 
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SIGNS in Eaton’s Store, as in most of 
Montreal, bear out the city’s dual nature. 











CLUB ST. DENIS, French equivalent of 
the St. James, buzzes with animated talk. 


VOLUNTEERS of La Ligue de la Jeunesse 
Féminine on duty at a Catholic hospital. 


CUSTOMERS in Eaton’s find that even 
the sales slogans come in idiomatic pairs. 


PAUL LANGLOIS, French lawyer of old Canadian stock, enjoys solid Gallic comfort 
at home in Outremont. French Catholics make up two thirds of Montreal’s population. 


As a French city, Montreal ranks second only to Paris 


artery of the St. Lawrence, to the north a barely- 
tapped empire of minerals, to the east (actually 
to the northeast) the undulating river that leads 
in an ever-widening, ever-deepening channel to 
Europe, Africa and South America. 

There are large thoughts to be gathered to- 
gether up there on the mountain. When you hear 
the Angelus ring and factory whistles blow, when 
you look down on the domes and steeples (prob- 
ably more to the square mile than in any great 
city on earth except Rome) you realize how mar- 
velously complex is the character of Montreal, 
how the past, the present and the future are 
mingled here in exquisite patterns. 


To me, Montreal is three kinds of men. On a 
fine summer's evening you can walk through the 
sprawling East End of the city and see French- 
Canadian fathers of eight or a dozen children 
lounging on their doorsteps after a day in the 
factories, comfortable with their pipes and bottles 
of ale. The wives are inside washing the supper 
dishes or putting the children to bed. 

The second kind of men are seen at their best 
in mid-morning (say between 9:30 and 10:00) in 
the vicinity of St. James Street. Most of them use 


English as their native tongue and they are the 
men for whom the French Canadians of the East 
End work, either directly or indirectly. Brokers, 
bankers, industrialists and corporation lawyers 
step out of black, well-polished sedans. Their 
English-cut suits are worn with assurance, their 
carefully trimmed hair, foxed or gray, gleams 
below the dark lines of their Homburgs. Their 
manners are impeccable, their incomes large, 
their families small, their minds unclouded by 
any of the doubts or perplexities arising from 
undue absorption in .philosophy or the arts. 
Their wives are at home, safe in the assurance 
that nothing can, or perhaps should, be done to 
improve this world they live in. 

The third kind of men are the most noticeable 
because they are everywhere. It is to them that 
the French-Canadian fathers look for constant 
guidance and spiritual salvation. They are the 
priests, the friars and the monseigneurs, wearing 
black soutanes and stiff black hats, others wear- 
ing the robes and cowls of their orders. Here 
Montreal’s maleness appears in the asceticism, 
and in some cases the worldliness of these men 
of the Church who mingle with the city’s crowds. 
Many have exceedingly strong faces and as many 
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NIGHT CLUBS in Montreal feature imported bundles of joy; at the Folies Bergere it’s Nona MacDonald of New Jersey. 


VISITORS from Stateside try the cocktails and 
the fabulous hors d'oeuvres at Mt. Royal Hotel 


have not. In trams their eyes turn away calmly 
when they chance to meet the glance of a woman. 

These three dominant classes residing in 
Montreal may each present a common face to the 
world, but the individuals among them are 
highly distinct. 

When I first came to live in Montreal I met a 
Canadien called Hippolyte Proulx, who made 
furniture for us. He was an alert little man with 
dark hair and a weathered, nut-brown face as 
solemnly cheerful as a chipmunk’s. Hippolyte 
had seven children then, and he undoubtedly 
has several more now. In those days of depres- 
sion he could afford only a single bottle of ale a 
week, and he saved it for Saturday night. He and 
his family lived in four pinched rooms in a small 
semidetached house in a crowded district where 
every house front was a duplicate of every other 
one on the block. 


Whenever | sought out the Proulxs I was re- 
ceived in the kitchen. Its floor was so well 
scrubbed you could wipe a white handkerchief on 
it without a stain. A crucifix and two holy pic- 
tures hung on the wall on either side of a large 
black stove. Madame Proulx had her arms in the 
sink. 

One child was in a high chair playing with 
toy animals made by her father, and another 
slept in a cradle under a picture of the Virgin. 
Hippolyte, whom I never saw except in his shirt 
sleeves, led me downstairs to the cellar where he 
did his work. It smelled cleanly of planed lumber 
and fresh apples, and as he led the way to the 
table he had made for me, he reached his hand 
into a barrel and took out two Fameuses. 

““My brother in the country,” he explained in 
the habitant accent which sounds so much more 
charming when it speaks English slowly than 








BOTANICAL GARDENS, the city’s 260-acre show place, teem with more than 10,000 plants from all over the world. 


when it rushes along in too-rapid French, *’e send 
me two barrel a year. They taste like ‘ome to me.” 

As | admired the table I felt uneasy because the 
price was so small, even though Hippolyte was 
well pleased with the bargain he had made, and | 
knew I could afford to pay no more. I marveled 
how he could feed his family in a time when no- 
body was buying furniture if they could possibly 
make do with what they had. It seemed to me 
that he would have fa better in the country 
where he had learned his craft, and I said so. 

He smiled as if | were a child or too stubborn 
to understand. 

“But my father ‘ad seven sons an’ three 
daughters. There was land for one only.” 

“I suppose that was your oldest brother?” 

“*My oldest brother is a priest,” he said proudly. 
“The good farmer was Maxime, my third brother.” 

“What are the others doing now?” 


“One sister, she live with Maxime an’ I see ‘er 
on Christmas every third year. One is married, 
an’ the young one, she is a re/igieuse. In her con- 
vent she sees nobody.” 

“What about the other brothers—are they in 
Montreal too?” 

“Louis and Fabre are in Les Etats—one in 
Lowell an’ the other went to Providence. There is 
Gratien, an’ ’e is dead. But Fabre is a good friend 
of Camillien Houde.” He gave the kind of smile 
the French call méchant. “Fabre ‘elps us one 
hundred per cent.” 

I smiled too. If his brother Fabre knew Mayor 
Houde, that explained how Hippolyte was getting 
by. I turned to the table that the little man had 
just made for me and ran my finger tips over 
its polished walnut surface. 

“You're the first man I’ve ever met who admits 
to voting for Camillien Houde.” 


OPEN TROLLEYS solve the sight-seeing problem 
for thousands of Montreal tourists. Fare, 25¢. 





HIS EXCELLENCY, Paul-Emile Leger, Archbishop of 


HIS WORSHIP, Camillien Houde, beamish Mayor 
Montreal, is an eminent figure in the Catholic Church. 


of Montreal, runs things with zest and Gallic color. 


“If I did not admit it, Fabre would not like it 
at all. An’ if there are ‘oles in the pavement of 
Sherbrooke Street, what is that to me? I ’ave no 
car. 

“If it wasn’t for your brother would you still 
vote for Camillien?” 

“Sure, sure. Every time ‘e make a speech, ‘e 
make me laugh like “ell.” 

Every time Camillien makes a speech, he makes 
me laugh too. His appearance and his manner 
defy British notions of political dignity. Though 
he is not tall he weighs several stone’ more than 
two hundred pounds. He has a quick wit and the 
pleasing capacity to laugh at himself. Not long 
ago | went to a banquet at which the mayor of 
Montreal was the guest of honor. There he sat, 


flanked by men to whom life without a sense of 


dignity would be impossible. Yet it was Houde 
who was at his ease, and it was at him we all 
looked: the improbable Camillien with his enor- 
mous paunch, his bald, pear-shaped head and his 
satyrlike pleasure in the knowledge that every one 
of the English Canadians on his left and right 
would be kidded by their friends because they 
had been photographed with this grotesque but 
immensely intelligent politician. 

1 met one of these gentlemen during my early 
years of teaching in the city. One of the pupils in 
my form, a boy I shall call Farquharson, had been 
doing badly in his work and his father had asked 
me to go to his house to talk the problem over. 

When I arrived, a butler opened the door and 
took my hat and coat, and I found myself in a 
large hallway so dark | wondered if the lights had 
gone out. I was then shown into a vast room with 
a very high ceiling and a fire of logs burning 
brightly in an open hearth. Over the mantel hung 
a picture of three Highland cattle standing in a 
bog, and the gilded plaster of the frame surround- 
ing this masterpiece must have weighed at least 
five hundred pounds. In one corner near the fire- 
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place stood a suit of armor. The upper half of the 
walls was covered with tan paper, the lower part 
wainscoted in dark walnut. One bookcase was 
filled by a set of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, to- 
gether with complete and uniform sets of Sir 
Walter Scott, Balzac, Dickens, Thackeray, Trol- 
lope, Victor Hugo and Marie Corelli. | turned 
from the bookcase and saw, on a side table beside 
a wine-red armchair, a novel by Zane Grey, and 
at that moment Mr. Farquharson—this is not, of 
course, his actual name—entered the room, fol- 
lowed by the butler who bore a tray with Scotch 
and glasses. As I sat down I knew better than 
to expect to meet Mrs. Farquharson. This talk 
was going to be man to man. 

I leaned back in my chair, and wondered if I 
had ever seen Mr. Farquharson before, or if the 
man he resembled was the Englishman who used 
to appear in the advertisements for De Reszke 
cigarettes. From something he said later on—his 


QUEEN of the world’s inland ports, Montreal 
rules from an island 1000 miles from the sea. 


voice was very Canadian—lI got the impression 
that while he was proud of his British appearance, 
he thought more highly of England as an institu- 
tion than of Englishmen as individuals. He 
looked old enough to be the grandfather of his 
own son, so I presumed he had gone his own way 
until his mid-forties and then had settled down 
with a marriageable girl of twenty-five or so. 

“Well,” he said, after | had shown whole- 
hearted respect for the 
caned the boy?” 

“Once or twice.” 

“That’s not enough.” 

“He was caned by the housemaster every day 
last week.” 

“The housemaster is a sensible man. How did 
the boy take it?” 

“It hadn’t the slightest effect on him.” 

“Good. There’s good stuff in that boy. But 
your headmaster tells me he doesn’t do his 
work—is that right?” 

“That's right.” 

“I didn’t do mine either when I was his age.” 

I did my best to look sympathetic, for I had 
naturally heard this comment from other parents 
besides Mr. Farquharson. 

“Now mind you, I don’t want him to be a 
scholar, but I do want him to matriculate into 
Royal Military College. I have no use for McGill. 
I tell my friends on the Board I won’t send a 
boy of mine to McGill until they get rid of the 
socialists on the staff. The boys are going into 
business, so it doesn’t matter if they know any 
Latin or maths—they can hire doctors and engi- 
neers if they need them. I want them to know 
how to handle men, and that’s why I say R.M.C. 
Besides, | want them to join my regiment as soon 
as they’re old enough.” He cleared his throat. 
“The Black Watch.” Obviously I was expected to 
make a suitable reply, but I couldn’t think of one, 
so he went on, “You know, I suppose, that the 


Scotch, “have you 








Black Watch of Montreal has the right to wear 
the Red Hackle?” 

It was at this moment that any interest | 
may have had in the boy Farquharson was 


swamped by much greater interest in the father. 
| have never made the mistake of assuming 
that Mr. Farquharson was anything but a dis- 
tinct individual in his own right, even though 
his house was entirely typical of Montreal's 


elegant social area—known to its inhabitants 
as The Square Mile. 

As for the third group of men who dominate 
the life of Montreal—they are seen and felt by 
all non-Catholics, yet seldom encountered. Al- 
though I know several village priests in Quebec, 
I have yet to meet a parish priest in Montreal. | 
have, however, met many members of the higher 
clergy, for bishops, learned abhés and mes- 


seigneurs are a part of the intellectual life of the 
city. Most of them are exceedingly brilliant, for 
the cream of French Canada’s intellectuals has 
for years entered the Church. The most civilized 
luncheon I ever attended was made up of a small 
group in the University Club at which I and one 
other man were the only Protestants and the host 
was the only Catholic not a priest. We talked of 


art and politics and (Continued on Page 76) 


ST. JOSEPH’S ORATORY draws a stream of pilgrims who climb its final hundred steps devoutly, pausing for a prayer on each one. 
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A CITY GARDEN. 


Tall, sparkling coolers help urban dwellers endure summer’s heat. 


TALL, TART and TERRIFIC 


Summer's the time to make drinks of chilled wines and frosted spirits—here’s how! 


by FRANK SCHOONMAKER and TOM MARVEL 


WE live in the Ice Age. Man today has more ice 
at his beck and call than he has had since the 
glacier rested over our fair land, only 25,000 
years ago. Not only more ice; he has ice when 
and where he wants it. King Solomon in all his 
glory, Julius Caesar, the Great Mogul of Hindu- 
stan, Napoleon and Lillian Russell, in all their 
glories, could not command the mid-August ice 
bucket as casually, as confidently, as Mr. Joe 
Doakes, whipping up a rum swizzle on the porch 
for himself and his friends from across the street. 


+ 


FIVE CLASSIC COOLERS to grace the summer 
terrace of any host (clockwise): The Strawberry 
Bowl; Vin Rosé and Soda; Planter’s Punch; Tom 
Collins; and the Porcupine—or Stachelschwein. 
(This article tells you how to make them all.) 


e 


The abundance and general use of solidified 
water in this summer of 1951 is a better gauge of 
our civilization than directional antennas, Diesel 
trains or neckties that glow in the dark. 

Amazing stuff, this ice. We know that fire is a 
wonderful thing and that civilization dates from 
man’s discovery of its uses; were it not for an 
amiable quirk of ice, we’d never have got started. 
Because ice chose to float, not sink, the tracks 
were cleared for Genghis Khan, Michelangelo, 
Beethoven, the Super Chief and the atom bomb— 
not to mention Schloss Johannisberg and 
planter’s punches. It is easy to forget that the 
solid form of almost every substance in Nature is 
denser than its liquid version. But not ice! Here’s 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY Nickolas Muray 


a bit of tangible consideration on the part of 
Nature which the most skeptical scientist cannot 
but acknowledge. 

Consider, over your tinkling cubes, this im- 
mense fact: Ice floats. It floats on our salt seas 
where it can melt in the sun. It will even float, 
obligingly enough, in the somewhat less dense 
solutions of alcohol and water which go under 
many names, are often held in glasses and swal- 
lowed with gratification and gusto. 

Ice, genially expansive, floats and there is life. 
It floats and our oceans and inland seas remain 
reasonably liquid instead of freezing solid to the 
great discomfort of their finny population, while 
our lakes, ponds and streams, by mid-August, are 
not mere shallow, fishless lagoons of ice water 
over a hard and slippery bottom; nor do the 
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cubes in our Collinses drop to the 
depths and stick there. 

To those clinking cubes of float- 
ing ice: Thanks—for trout in the 
brooks, for tents in the woods, for 
mint beds and strawberries and juni- 
per berries, for the birds and the bees 
that sing and sting; for the fact that 
we can stay alive through a temper- 
ate zone winter to enjoy a hot and 
sunny summer—with the help of an 
iced drink or two. 


What the World Drinks 


Most of the best iced drinks come, 
as might be expected, from those 
parts of the world where summer is 
practically a year-long visitor. Al- 
tropi- 
cal or semitropical fruit, such as 
lemons and limes—as an ingredient. 
They are tart and refreshing; they 
taste of fruit. 

From the lemonade of a Sunday 
school picnic to the frappéd cham- 
pagne of your gay dog's breakfast, 
it’s the the world around: 
Fruit fermented or unfer- 
mented, are healthful and helpful 
when the mercury stands high. The 
Germans know it, with their peach 
or strawberry “bowls’—the fruit 
floating in a bowl of sprightly white 
wine; the Cubans with their jugo de 
pita, crushed from the ripe pine- 
apples at Havana’s handy sidewalk 
bars; the Mexican who sucks a lime 
with his tequila; the Norte Amer- 
icano, with his fruity rickeys, fizzes, 
Collinses and punches. Even the lac- 
tic acid of sour milk cools the fe- 
vered brow and makes buttermilk 
superior to the fresh stuff for this 
purpose. (In Persia, they spike their 
sour camel’s milk with vinegar, to 


most all of them stress fruit 


same 
juices, 


make it even more cooling—we 
haven't tried this one and hope we 
never have to.) 

The European, in general, prefers 
summer drinks somewhat lighter 
than the American, perhaps be- 
cause most of Europe is cooler, dur- 
ing the warm months, than most of 
the U.S.A 

One perennial European favorite, 
for example, is just wine and soda 
or vermouth and soda: Pour your 
wine or vermouth over some ice in a 
highball glass until about half full, 
then fill up the glass with sparkling 
water, stir and serve. 

Vin rosé is particularly suited to 
this kind of treatment, and the color, 
of course, is delightful to the eye. 
But all of our American dry wines, 
red and white, are worth trying; for 
example, the California Rieslings, 
Sylvaners and Traminers or New 
York State Delawares, or simply a 
“claret” for the red. If you miss the 
sweetness, add a bit of sugar. But 
you'll be cooler if you stay on the 
dry side. 
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Claret lemonade is an old favor- 
ite. Prepare as if you were making 
regular lemonade, but where you'd 
add water, add the claret instead. 

“Beaded bubbles winking at the 
brim” were popular long before 
John Keats and his Nightingale and 
they have grown more popular since. 
Drinks that bubble look cool; they 
attract the eye and raise a thirst— 
and that goes whether the bubbles 
are produced as in champagne, or 
by the addition of club soda or even 
by a vigorous shaking or a swizzling. 

In France, the best cooling liba- 
tion is probably a glass of ice-cold, 
very dry champagne; the French 


don’t seemto goin for iced punches— 
they like their cuisine complicated 
and their beverages unmixed. 


The Porcupine, or Stachelschwein, 
is an ever-popular students’ drink, 
come peach season, and here it is: 

Wipe a ripe peach well with a soft 
towel. Prick it all over with a fork, 
or an ice pick or your stiletto if it is 
not otherwise engaged at the mo- 
ment. Place the stabbed peach in a 
tall glass—the best is the regular 
porcupine glass, which has the form 
of an oversized ice cream cone sup- 
ported on a long stem—and fill with 
ice-cold, dry champagne. The Ger- 
man students assert that if the peach 
is jabbed ninety-nine times, in the 
right places, it will revolve amidst 
the bubbles of the wine, and—sur- 
prisingly enough—it usually does. 
But revolve or not, it’s a good drink 
and an eye-pleasing one as well. 


SOPRANO RISE STEVENS, opera, radio, screen and TV star, enjoys a 
Tom Collins with Walter Surovy, her husband, at New York’s Plaza Hotel. 


In Germany, wine that bubbles is 
spritzig and a bubbly wine drink, 
made of half wine and half soda is a 
spritzer—a mighty pleasant drink 
sipped on a river-bank terrace on a 
hot day. Any Rhine or Moselle will 
do—and your glasses may be dressed 
with the fruit of the season, if you so 
desire. 

Rhinelanders love wine; it’s in 
their blood—and in their songs. The 
happy circumstance which, in Ger- 
man as in English, rhymes Rhein 
with Wein has not been overlooked 
by the singing students of Heidel- 
berg, or by the industrious poetasters 
of the region, who are responsible 
for such immortal verses as “Rhein 
Wein ist Fein Wein” and “ Rheinland 
indeed all Rhine- 
landers are devoutly certain that this 
Rhine-wine rhyme came by no hu- 
man design but was a directive from 
Bacchus himself. 


ist Weinland™ 


HOLIDAY 


The Strawberry Bowl is another 
grand hot-weather drink: 

From a quart of fresh, ripe straw- 
berries, capped, take one half. Crush 
this pint of berries in a bowl, with a 
tablespoonful or two of confection- 
er’s sugar over them. Now add a 
bottle of Rhine or Moselle wine and 
let it stand in the refrigerator at least 
an hour; overnight is still better. 

When ready to serve, place in 
punch bowl with a block of ice, add 
two more bottles of the same wine, 
well chilled, and also the remaining 
pint of fresh strawberries. When the 
dipper goes in, have it come out with 
a floating berry for each punch glass. 
(Some prefer not to add ice to this 
delicate drink, but have the wines 
ice cold.) The same thing may be tried 
with peaches, in whichcaseit becomes 
a Peach Bowl (Pfirsichbowle): and a 
slice of fresh peach instead of the 
strawberry, in each glass. 
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In the number, variety and com- 
plexity of cooling alcoholic drinks, 
the English-speaking countries seem 
to lead the world. Let’s not take too 
much credit for ourselves; our Brit- 
ish“colonial cousins have done their 
share, both in the East and the West 
Indies; Jamaica rum swizzles and 
Singapore gin slings, to name but 
two, were popular with the colonials 
long before we’d heard about them. 
Today, British and American thirst- 
quenching inventions have gone 
around the globe—you get as per- 
fect a gin fizz in Tokyo or Manila or 
Bombay as you can find in New 
Orleans, while the Ritz and Harry’s 
Bar, both in Paris, will produce, 
upon request, frozen Daiquiris as 
excellent as those at Sloppy Joe’s in 
Havana, or the Plaza’s Oak Room 
in New York. 

You can’t go very far into a listing 
of such fine and fancy coolers with- 
out running into such terms as 
“sling,” “rickey,” “Collins,” “fizz, 
and so on. So, before we get on, here 
are a few simplified definitions: 

A fizz is an iced-and-shaken-and- 
strained gin-lemon-sweetening mix- 
ture. A small highball glass receives 
it, with room to spare. The rest of 
the glass is filled with soda. In its 
simplest form, it is a rather short, 
stiff Collins, to be drunk up, rather 
than nursed, since it does not con- 
tain ice. If milk or cream is added 
before you shake (with the addition 
of a few drops of orange-flower wa- 
ter), it’s a Ramos gin fizz; if white of 
egg, it’s a silver fizz; if only egg 
yolk, it’s a golden fizz; if the whole 
egg, a royal fizz. 


” “ ” 


The Tom Collins 


A Tom Collins used to be made 
from Old Tom gin, a sweetened 
spirit, now superseded in this coun- 
try by the nearly universal London 
Dry. It is a very tall drink, basically 
a lemonade spiked with gin. It is not 
shaken before, as a fizz, and it con- 
tains ice, which a fizz does not. It isa 
drink to spend time over; to sip and 
relax with. The Collins is the most 
popular of U. S. gin coolers, at least 
in the East. Here are two hints which 
you'll find are followed by bartend- 
ers famous for the excellence of their 
Collinses: They use sugar sirup in- 
stead of dry sugar (that’s why there’s 
never that unpleasant heavy-sweet 
ounce or so when you come to the 
bottom of your glass), and they use 
pre-cooled soda, which retains its 
effervescence. To make sugar sirup, 
sometimes called simple sirup, dis- 
solve three cups of white sugar in a 
cupful of boiling water; cool and 
put up in a screw-cap bottle or jar, 
where it will keep indefinitely. The 
sirup will save countless delays in 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
muddling and crushing sugar and 
trying to make it dissolve in alcohol 
(which it won't do, anyway). 

A sling uses spirit, usually gin, 
plus fruit, with or without liqueur 
flavoring, prepared and served as a 
fizz. One of the best is that of the 
Raffles Hotel, in Singapore, where 
they use a third each of Benedictine, 
cherry liqueur and dry gin. A varia- 
tion is to use sloe gin (sweetened and 
flavored with sloe berries) instead of 
the cherry liqueur. If you like your 
sling less sweet, vary accordingly. 

A rickey a/ways means limes, with 
gin or rum, ice and soda and little or 
no sugar. It is stirred, not shaken, 
and served in the same glass in which 
it was prepared : a six- to eight-ounce 
highball shape is usual, with half or 
quarter of a fresh lime, spirit, ice 
and soda. 

A julep is a super-cooled mixture 
of snowlike ice, packed in a tall glass 
or silver cup, with sweetening and 
(traditionally) Bourbon whisky, fla- 
vored with fresh mint leaves. 

Two 19th Century favorites, just 
for the record: 

A daisy is what an old-fashioned 
was before it was old-fashioned: 
Whisky, with lemon juice and gren- 
adine or raspberry sirup for sweet- 
ening and color, poured into a low 
glass over shaved ice and decorated 
with fruits and mint. 

A shrub has a more homey touch, 
like grandma’s cookie jar and Aunt 
Clara’s dandelion wine: A sweet- 
ened fruit juice-spirits mixture mel- 
lowed in crock or jar for about a 
month; when ready it is poured into 
a tumbler or old-fashioned glass, 
diluted with soda and ice. The ladies 
used to have their own secrets 
about their shrubs and were very 
coy about divulging them. You're 
not likely to find this one at Tony’s 
Bar and Grill. 


Tropical Nectars 


The Englishmen who go out in 
the midday sun, dodging the mad 
dogs as best they can, seem to owe 
their comparative immunity from 
sunstroke and rabies to that re- 
fresher known as “Gin and Tonic” — 
a fairly pleasant way of absorbing 
quinine in the tropics and maybe a 
little quinine in the temperate zone 
won't do any of us any harm: A jig- 
ger or so of gin in a highball glass 
with ice; the rest quinine tonic wa- 
ter, the bittersweet sparkling soda 
that is obtainable almost everywhere. 
It’s good, and a twist of lime doesn’t 
make it any less good. 

Another British favorite is Pimm’s 
Cup—a gin sling from the secret 
recipe of a London restaurateur of a 
hundred years ago. The bottled ver- 
sion—Pimm’s No. |—goes wher- 
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ever Englishmen gather for a “sun- 
downer.” The cup is now put up in 
the United States, with the original 
formula, which includes dry gin, 
fruit juice and sweetening. (There 
are three other Pimm’s Cups: No. 2, 
with a Scotch whisky base, No. 3, 
with a brandy base, and No. 4, with 
a rum base, but you won’t find these 
generally procurable here.) Pimm’s 
is best in a pewter tankard, with ice 
and lemon soda, sometimes spiked 
with a little more dry gin. The Brit- 
ish like a cucumber rind slipped in 
along the side; they say it adds to 
the cooling effect. 

Pimm’s went east of Suez—**where 
a man could raise a thirst’”—for its 
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first overseas conquests; the swizzle 
and the planter’s punch comforted 
the voyager in the west, specifically 
the West Indies. The veranda of the 
Myrtle Bank or the South Camp 
Road Hotel in Kingston, or that of 
the Queen’s Park or the Hotel de 
Paris in Port-of-Spain are today’s 
custodians of British colonial rum- 
drink tradition in its full glory. 

We in the U. S. A. often like these 
tropical nectars made with the lighter 
rums of Puerto Rico or Cuba but, 
light or heavy, the basic materials 
are the same: Rum and lime, sweet- 
ening and ice. Like all great drinks, 
they are basically simple. “One of 
Sour, Two of Sweet ; Three of Strong 
and Four of Weak,” runs the old 
jingle for planter’s punch—*sour” 
being lime juice; “sweet,” sugar 
sirup; “strong,” rum; and “weak,” 
crushed ice and its melted version— 
but you can improve the drink at the 
expense of the rhyme if you make it 
two of lime to one of sugar sirup, 
with three of rum and the rest ice. A 
dash of Angostura is worth the ef- 
fort (we're assuming it’s a very hot 
day). Shake hard and serve, finely 
chopped ice and all. Any added 
fruit decoration is put on for the 
tourists; the true planter’s-punch 
drinker would regard sliced pine- 
apple, oranges and the rest very 
much as a Kentucky colonel would 
contemplate a maraschino cherry in 
his mint julep. 

But the ladies, God bless em, like 
a little eye appeal, and for them a 
special planter’s punch has evolved; 
men won't scorn it either: You use 
the lighter Puerto Rican or Cuban 
rum with equal parts of fresh lime 
juice, then add grenadine sirup for 
color and desired sweetening, pour 
over finely crushed ice in a tall glass 
and decorate with fruit to your 
heart’s content. 
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As for a swizzle, this is nothing 
more than a rum drink that has been 
agitated with a swizzle stick, a small 
wooden stick with stubby outspread 
branches at one end. You rotate the 
stick as if you were a Boy Scout 
starting a fire and the little branches 
whip up your ingredients very much 
as does an electric mixer. 

A mild flavoring called Falernum 
is useful in swizzles. It is a sweetened 
almond-lime-white-of-egg combina- 
tion, of weak alcoholic strength. Be- 
sides blending nicely with all rums, 
Falernum imparts a frothy charac- 
ter to the swizzled drink. A fine 
swizzle is made with the good Bar- 
bados rums, using the juice of half a 
medium-sized lime, a jigger or so of 
rum, a tablespoon of Falernum and 
a dash of Angostura. All this you 
pour into a highball glass with fine 
ice and swizzle away. (If when to 
cease swizzling is puzzling, seek 
signs of frosting, which means time 
for guzzling.) 

You can vary this with rums— 
fine brands from Barbados, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Haiti or Martinique. 

A final point about rums: A dark 
rum is not necessarily more heavy- 
bodied than a paler rum. Harmless 
coloring, such as prune juice or cara- 
mel, is added, for no better reason 
than because some markets want it 
that way, just as Boston is said to 
prefer brown eggs and New York 
white. 


The Mint Julep 


And now, if you've come this far 
and are still waiting for us to stick 
our necks out on that most contro- 
versial of drinks—the mint julep— 
here goes: 

Use a tall highball glass, or better 
yet, a silver julep cup, of fourteen to 
sixteen-ounce capacity. Place three 
or four of the tenderest young mint 
leaves in the bottom, pressing (not 
crushing) them slightly with a mud- 
dler. Add a tablespoonful of sugar 
sirup. Fill the cup with ice as fine as 
snow. Add two jiggers of the‘best 
Bourbon whisky; stir a little to mix 
whisky and sirup and to settle the 
ice. Now add more ice to fill, at the 
same time packing a generous bunch 
of young, short-cut mint leaves into 
the ice. Set aside for a minute or two 
to frost, then serve. A shortened 
straw in each glass is an invitation to 
bury the nose deep within the fra- 
grant verdure to draw up this cold- 
est and most renowned of hot-weather 
drinks. 

Juleps (Sh-h-h!) can be made with 
other spirits, such as rye whisky or 
rum or fine brandy, but don’t ven- 
ture into the Pendennis Club in 
Louisville with any ideas about a 
julep other than the one described 


above. THE END 
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But all this is guess and speculation. 
Nothing has been proved. There is no 
question, however, that the wheel was 
used for some sacred purpose. 


Jackson Hole. If few visitors to Wyo- 
ming ever get to the Medicine Wheel, 
practically everybody gets to Jackson 
Hole. And for good reason. Known as 
one of the scenic attractions of the 
United States, it is everything it is said 
to be—even more. Lying in the north- 
western part of the state, not far from 


the Idaho line, it is in the Grand Teton 
country—some of the most wonderful 
country in the world. 

A green, fertile valley watered by the 
Snake River and containing two in- 
describably beautiful lakes—Jackson 
and Jenny—Jackson Hole is some 400 
square miles in area and is bounded by 
mountains on all sides. Naturally, the 
best way to see it is from one of these 
eminences. This involves a real climb, 
however, and those who haven't the 
time, wind, or energy can get a fine 
panoramic view by motoring to the 
top of nearby Signal Mountain. The 
towering sky line is dominated by ten 
major peaks, Grand Teton, the high- 
est, is 13,766 feet; Mount St. John, the 
lowest, stops at 11,412 feet. All are 
part of the Teton Range, a massive 
barrier forty miles long. The range is 
tipped slightly toward the east, and the 
east face, exposed by uplift and ero- 
sion, is one of the steepest fault escarp- 
ments in the world—Grand Teton 
wasn’t scaled until 1898. The name 
“The Tetons,” bestowed by French 
trappers who penetrated the area in the 
early 1800's, was originally attached to 
but three mountains—Grand, Middle, 
and South Teton. The Frenchmen 
knew them as /es trois Tetons; the 
blunt, forthright translation is “the 
three teats.”” An even earlier explorer, 
Wilson Price Hunt, called them the 


Pilot Knobs. An intrepid man, Hunt, 
but, in this instance at least, probably 
a little too genteel. Les trois Tetons 
won out over the Pilot Knobs. 

They were first seen, however, by a 
fellow who didn’t bother to do much 
christening, John Colter, the first white 
American to set foot in Wyoming. He 
got there in 1806. 

An enlisted man under Lewis and 
Clark, he made his way with the expe- 
dition to the Pacific Coast, followed it 
back on the return journey to St. 
Louis as far as the mouth of the Yel- 
lowstone River, and then, meeting up 
with two trappers, he asked for and 
received his discharge. That was in 
August, 1806. Within a year, having 
tired of his partnership with the two 
other trappers and going it alone, he 
had rung up a long list of “firsts” — 
first explorer of the Big Horn River 
and the country of the Big Horns; the 
first white man to cross Union and 
Teton passes; the first white man to 
see the headwaters of the Wind, the 
Snake, and the Green rivers; the first 
white man to pass through what is now 
Yellowstone Park; and the first white 
American to see the Teton Mountains, 
the Teton Basin, and Jackson Hole. 

Where Colter led, others followed. 
Jackson Hole, now a national monu- 
ment, became a favorite rendezvous 
for the mountain men—it is named, 


incidentally, after one of them. So far 
as Colter’s memory is concerned, there 
isn’t a place in Wyoming that bears his 
name. And all he did was to discover 
it practically singlehanded. 


Fort Laramie. After Colter and the 
other mountain men, history moved 
with the rush ofa mountain river when 
the snows begin to melt. By 1840, the 
push to the West was on. By 1850, 
Wyoming was familiar territory to the 
restless thousands who made the long 
trek from Missouri to the Pacific Coast 
by way of the Oregon Trail. 

More landmarks of the Oregon Trail 
are to be found in Wyoming than any 
place else along its two-thousand-mile 
route. Over in the Wind River moun- 
tain country in the western part of the 
state there is one spot where, in a ledge 
of soft limestone that lies flush with the 
surface of the ground, you can still see 
the deep ruts worn in the rock by the 
wagon wheels—seven pairs of ruts in 
all. And all along the way across the 
state, as you follow the course of the 
Sweetwater, you pass landmark after 
landmark noted in the diaries of the 
pioneers—Split Rock, Devil's Gate, 
Three Crossings, and many others. 

But of all the names that are asso- 
ciated with our first transcontinental 
highway, the most famous are Fort 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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(Continued from Page 61) 
Laramie and Independence Rock. 
Honesty compels me to say that 
I'm afraid that only the histori- 
cal-minded will find them worth go- 
ing out of the way for. Independence 
Rock is a rather unusual geological 
specimen, but the state is full of 
other geological specimens that can 
give it cards and spades. Actually, 
the Rock is a tremendous granite 
boulder; all in all, measured around 
its circumference, it covers an acre 
or more. It stands in the middle of 
nowhere, with sagebrush and buffalo 
grass stretching for miles, and un- 
less you remember the things that it 
once stood for—a pause on the way; 
friends and fresh water; great dis- 
tances conquered; a time of rest be- 
fore another major effort—it is apt 
to strike you, prosaically, as nothing 
but a big old rock. Once known as 
the Register of the Desert, it used to 
be covered by thousands of names— 
50,000 is the figure usually given. 
You can still make out a number; 
some are chiseled in the stone. 


The emigrants who followed the 
Oregon Trail got to Fort Laramie 
some two hundred miles before they 
got to Independence Rock. You 
drive to it, today, from the town of 
Torrington in the southeastern part 
of the state. And once there, after 
you have crossed the North Platte 
River, you are faced with some 
of the saddest, most melancholy 
ruins in the U.S.A. 


Symbol of the West 


Founded as an advanced outpost 
in 1834 by one of the fur companies, 
Fort Laramie was bought and garri- 
soned by the United States Govern- 
ment in 1849. It remained an active 
Army post until 1890, when it was 
sold. The state of Wyoming later 
obtained the property and trans- 
ferred it to the National Park Serv- 
ice, which now looks after it as a 
national monument. It would be 
hard to think of any one place that 
bulks more dramatically in our his- 
tory than Fort Laramie. Indians, fur 
trappers, the hell-for-leather boys of 
the Pony Express, stagecoach driv- 
ers, Forty-Niners, Brigham Young 
and his followers, gamblers, traders, 
prospectors, homeseekers, cow- 
punchers who brought in the first 
herds of cattle—Fort Laramie knew 
and sheltered them all. 

But the fort today, like so many 
others, is rather a disappointment. 
Most of the old buildings have fallen 
into ruin and the ones still standing 
are in a bad state of repair. To me, 
however, the place had a kind of 
magic nonetheless—it was one of the 
places I had long wanted to see, and 
now I had. It was a warm, bright 


day when we were there and the 
grounds were completely deserted 
except for a little, fair-haired girl 
playing in the tall grass with an In- 
dian doll dressed in the costume of 
the Sioux. There it was, I thought, 
the whole history of the American 
West—a blue-eyed child of the blue- 
eyed invaders, playing happily in 
unthinking possession, and those 
who were once among the fiercest 
enemies of her fathers reduced to 
nothing more dangerous than a toy. 


Critters, Cattlemen and Dudes. A 
cowboy and a cow—here, I suppose, 
is the symbol of Wyoming in the 
average imagination. What has to be 


organized the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers Association, which, until very 
recent times, had something in the 
nature of a double nelson on the 
politics of the state. 

They had it too good for it to last. 
The sheepmen wanted in, and so did 
the “nester,” and finally, after some- 
thing close to civil war broke out, 
and blizzard and drought and specu- 
lation took their toll, the free, spa- 
cious, untrammeled world of the big 
cattlemen went the way of the free, 
spacious, untrammeled world of the 
Indians they had dispossessed. Many 
of the early ranches, however, are 
still operating, although some have 
changed hands. Wyoming is not one 

















remembered is that it took the forces 
of history some time to whip the 
symbol into shape. The wealth that 
liesin the native grasses of Wyoming 
was discovered in 1864, when a Gov- 
ernment trader with a string of cattle 
was caught on the plains in a De- 
cember blizzard. There was nothing 
for him to do but turn the cattle 
loose and accept their loss. But in 
the spring, miles from where the an- 
imals had been set free, the trader 
came across his herd again—whole, 
fat, healthy, and in much better con- 
dition than when he saw it last. 

That sort of news was bound to 
get around. By 1870 tales of the won- 
ders of the Wyoming grasslands 
were general throughout the West. 
Up came the cows and cowboys on 
the long drive from Texas, heading 
for the open range—fifty million big 
unfenced acres of it. For more than 
a decade afterwards, the cattle bar- 
ons were lords as far as they could 
see. They built their ranch houses, 
turned the Cheyenne Club in Chey- 
enne into one of the glittering social 
centers of the new world, incorpo- 
rated their companies, turned loose 
their cattle on the open range, and 


of the big beef-producing states— 


just twenty-first in national rank- 


ing. But it does have, in the Wyo- 
ming Hereford Ranch just outside 
Cheyenne (visitors welcome), one of 
the most famous outfits in the West. 
Founded in the 1870's, it takes in 
6000 acres that provide elbowroom 
for some 3000 head of white-face 
cattle who can trace their distin- 
guished lineage back to 500 ances- 
tors brought over from Hereford- 
shire, England, as breeding stock. 
The stock did its job so well that in 
1945 the manager of the ranch 
turned down an offer of $100,000 for 
one of his bulls—a refusal that has 
already incorporated him in the 
folklore of the West. 

But of all the ranches in Wyoming 
the most famous of all is one that 
has only incidentally to do with cat- 
tle. Known all over the U.S. simply 
as “Eaton’s,” it specializes in dudes. 
Sprawled out over some 7000 acres 
in and about the Big Horns, it has 
its own town, its own post office, its 
own telephone system, and its own 
mythology. It also has a_ place 
among the minor footnotes of Amer- 
ican history in that the three Eaton 
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brothers—Howard, Alden, and Wil- 
lis—were the ones who started the 
whole dude-ranch business. 
Howard, born, like his brothers, 
in Pittsburgh, headed west in 1880 
and started the Custer Trail Ranch 
near Medora, North Dakota. Alden 
and Willis soon joined him. Their 
enthusiastic letters back East caused 
so many friends to come and visit 
them that the three brothers found 
themselves using up a substantial 
portion of their income for enter- 
tainment. One of their more percep- 
tive guests, comprehending the sit- 
uation, made a suggestion—why 
not charge something for board and 
lodging? The suggestion was adopted 
and that’s how dude ranching was 
born. Looking through some old ac- 
count books at Eaton’s, I came 
across the name of their first paying 
guest—the first dude that ever was. 
He came from Buffalo, his name was 
Bert Ramsey, and he spent the sum- 
mer of 1882 in the wilds of North 
Dakota. Two years later, in 1884, a 
less obscure dude went out to enjoy 
a few weeks with the Eatons—man 
by the name of Theodore Roosevelt. 


Mother Nature’s Big Show 


The three brothers moved their 
seat of operations from Dakota to 
Wyoming in 1904 when they bought 
the property now occupied by the 
ranch. All three are now dead, but 
the ranch and the business is still in 
the family. With the old stone ranch 
house as its center, a whole commu- 
nity has grown up to take care 
of the requirements of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-five guests that the 
ranch can accommodate at one time. 


Yellowstone Park. To go to Wyo- 
ming and not visit Yellowstone 
Park is a little like going to New 
York City and not visiting Times 
Square. Be careful, though, that you 
are not trampled in the rush; over a 
million tourists now make their way 
to the park each year. That Yellow- 
stone Park should be our Number 
One, four-star, seven-alarm tourist 
attraction is thoroughly in keeping 
with our national character. Here is 
the sort of thing we Americans seem 
to like best—one excitement pop- 
ping loose after the other; a vast, 
3472-square-mile Believe-It-Or-Not; 
Mother Nature putting on her big- 
gest, best, most extravagant show. 
Consider some of the entertain- 
ments on the bill. Great travertine 
terraces. Spectacular waterfalls. The 
grand canyon of the Yellowstone 
River. Fossil forests. Mud volcanoes. 
A towering cliff of pure obsidian. 
Hot springs of all shapes, sizes, and 
colors. Yellowstone Lake, twenty 
miles long and nearly a mile and a 
half above sea level. More geysers, 
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including one known as Old Faith- 
ful, than are to be found in all the 
rest of the world put together. Buf- 
falo herds, elk, moose and deer. 
One of the nesting places of the rap- 
idly vanishing trumpeter swan, and 


hundreds of lazy, shiftless, ingrati- 


ating panhandlers disguised as 
bears. With all that to choose from, 
you can hardly go wrong. 

All the same, you can’t help wish- 
ing that you'd been lucky enough to 
have been tagging after John Colter 
when he got toit for the first time. Not 
that Colter ever got any thanks for 
discovering it. All it did for him was 
to get him the reputation of being 
the biggest liar since Munchausen. 
His trouble, it seems, was that he 
played it straight; he came back and 
tried to give a factual report of what 
he had seen. Jim Bridger, another 
trapper who figures large in the early 
history of Wyoming and who also 
explored the Yellowstone Park area, 
fared much better. Beginning with 
the same batch of wonders as Colter, 
Bridger took the truth and then de- 
libergtely distorted it into a tall 
tale—consequently, instead of being 
put down as a chronic prevaricator, 
he is remembered as one of our 
great storytellers. 

For instance: Bridger told how 
one day he sighted a magnificent 
elk, took aim, and fired. Instead of 
dropping, the elk seemed not even 
to have heard the report of the rifle. 
Drawing a second and more delib- 
erate bead on the animal, Jim fired 
again—and still the elk went on 
grazing peacefully. Completely out 
of patience, Jim seized the rifle and 
rushed forward to club the elk into 
submission. Then, as he ran, he 
crashed into something hard and 
immovable that turned out to be a 
mountain of pure, transparent glass. 
But there was something stranger 
still. Not only was the mountain of 
glass, on the other side of which 
the elk continued to munch in peace- 
ful security, but the glass had a tele- 
scopic effect—that elk was twenty- 
five miles away! 


Truth and Fiction 


Then there was Jim’s alarm-clock 
story. He said that across from one 
of his camping sites there was the 
bald, flat face of a mountain that had 
such a peculiar acoustical arrange- 
ment that any sound originating in 
camp was not echoed back for six 
hours. He said that upon retiring 
for the night he would call out 
“Time to get up! Time to get up!” 
and that six hours later the echo 
would wake him. And in telling of 
the fossil forests in the Yellowstone 
Park region Jim went on like this: 
“There was one place where petri- 
fied leaves and branches still clung to 


petrified trees and among them sat 
petrified birds singing petrified 
songs.” All tall tales, of course. But 
in Yellowstone Park there is Obsid- 
ian Cliff, a huge outcropping of vol- 
canic glass; there are places that 
take a moderately long time to re- 
turn an echo; and there are petrified 
leaves, petrified branches and petri- 
fied trees. 

It was not until 1870, when a full- 
fledged scientific expedition was 
sent by the Government into the 
wilds of the upper Yellowstone 
country, that the stories told by 
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Colter and Bridger found sober, ac- 
curate corroboration. In 1872, Con- 
gress voted to set aside the area as a 
national park. One doesn’t like to 
think of what would have happened 
to the place if it hadn’t—hot-dog 
and hamburger stands everywhere, 
ten cents for a chip off Obsidian 
Cliff, a half dollar to see Old Faith- 
ful, a quarter to watch each of the 
other geysers, steam baths at the 
hot spring, beauty packs at the mud 
volcano, and who can say what else! 


Tales of Four Cities. Here and 
there, as you travel about Wyoming, 
you come across places where peo- 
ple have gathered to live—the most 
important of these, in point of num- 
bers, are Cheyenne, Casper, Lara- 
mie and Sheridan. 

Sheridan (3737 altitude, 11,402 
population) is the largest town in 
Northern Wyoming. With the possi- 
ble exception of Dubois, in the Wind 
River country, it has always struck 
me as being the most “western” of 
all Wyoming’s more sizable commu- 
nities. The commercial establish- 
ments, in good cow-town fashion, 
are strung out along Main Street 
and there are always a few Crows 
and Cheyennes about. Along with 
the ranch hands, who now go in for 
cowboy garb that a sophisticated 
fifth-grader would look down upon 
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as kindergarten stuff, the Indians 
have been brought up to date—in- 
stead of wearing buckskin and 
hand-tanned robes, they now go 
around in bright blankets of mod- 
ern design milled in New England. 
The first building in Sheridan was 
erected in 1878 by a trapper named 
Jim Mason. The town itself was 
staked out on a forty-acre plot on 
May 10, 1882, and named in honor 
of the Civil War hero, Gen. Philip 
H. Sheridan. Unlike Cheyenne, 
which had a way of blowing the roof 
off, Sheridan was always a rather 
sober community. It had a smithy 
and two general stores before it had 
a saloon—a state of affairs practi- 
cally unheard of in the West—and 
only one person was arrested during 
its first two years. A case, I believe, 
of disturbing the peace. 

Sheridan, however, has had its 
share of excitement. As late as 1939 
a number of Sheridan residents, dis- 
satisfied with Wyoming's political 
setup, called upon Northern Wyo- 
ming to secede from the rest of the 
state and form a separate, forty- 
ninth state of its own. The new 
state was to be called Absaroka and 
was to include Yellowstone Park 
and most of Wyoming north of the 
Platte. Sheridan’s street commis- 
sioner appointed himself governor 
and named a small staff. The new 
state got no further than that, but 
residents of North Wyoming, when 
displeased with the action of the 
state government, appealed for re- 
dress to the “Governor of Absa- 
roka.”” Interestingly enough, it 
worked—most of the matters in 
dispute were settled to the satisfac- 
tion of the “Absarokians.” 


Rough Road to Culture 


Laramie (7145 altitude, 15,497 
population), the seat of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, lies in the south- 
eastern part of the state on the east 
bank of the Laramie River. One of 
Wyoming’s oldest cities, it is also the 
state’s intellectual center. Things 
were not always thus, however. 
Named for the French-Canadian 
trapper, Jack La Ramie, the town 
began as a tent settlement several 
weeks before the tracks of the 
Union Pacific Railroad reached it in 
the spring of 1868. A few months 
later 500 shacks had been built, 
and on May 9, 1868, the first train 
screeched and rattled into town. 
That’s when hell popped loose. A 
provisional government was formed, 
but by that time the outlaw ele- 
ment had taken over. The govern- 
ment was forced to resign and there 
then followed months of what can 
only be described as premeditated 
anarchy. In the established pattern 
of the American West, strict as a 





Hollywood scenario, civil war broke 
out. An army of 500 vigilantes laid 
plans for simultaneous raids on sev- 
eral outlaw hangouts on the night of 
October 29, 1868. Target Number 
One was a saloon and dance hall 
known as “Belle of the West.” In 
the siege that followed, with most of 
the town pitching in, five men were 
killed, fifteen were wounded, and 
four outlaws were strung up on tele- 
graph poles. Laramie, after that, 
began gradually to settle down—so 
much so that, by 1880, Edgar Wil- 
son (Bill) Nye, one of this country’s 
gentlest humorists, was able to be 
both its postmaster and justice of 
the peace at the same time. Nye left 
Laramie in 1883 to go to work for 
the New York World. In resigning 
his postmastership he wrote in part 
as follows: 


Post Office Divan 
Laramie City, W. T. 
Oct. 1, 1883. 
To the President of the United States: 
Sir: | beg leave at this time to officially 
tender my resignation as postmaster of this 
place, and in due form to deliver the great 
seal and key to the front door of this office. 
The safe combination is set on the number 
33, 66, and 99, though I do not remember 
at this moment which comes first, or how 
many times you revolve the knob... . 
You will find the postal cards that have 
not been used under the distributing table, 
and the coal down in the cellar. If the stove 
draws too hard, close the damper in the 
pipe and shut the general delivery win- 
ee 
You will find the key under the door-mat 
and you had better turn the cat out at 
night when you close the office. . . . If 
Deacon Hayford does not pay his box 
rent, you might as well put his mail in the 
general delivery, and when Bob Head gets 
drunk and insists on a letter from one of 
his wives every day in the week, you can 
salute him through the box delivery with 
an Old Queen Ann tomahawk, which you 
will find near the Etruscan water pail... . 
Mr. President, as an official of this gov- 
ernment, I now retire... . 
Bitt Nye. 


Casper (5123 altitude, 23,557 pop- 
ulation) is the second largest city in 
Wyoming. Situated in the central 
part of the state, it lies on the south 
side of the North Platte. The most 
industrialized community in Wy- 
oming, specializing in oil, Casper’s 
location at the crossroads of four 
national highways and two railroads 
has made it the distribution point 
for a wide trade area. 


Foals of the Iron Horse 


The Oregon Trail ran through the 
townsite of Casper some forty years 
before it was staked out in 1888. 
An estimated 300,000 people passed 
through before wagon traffic was 
rerouted in the 1860’s to the more 
southerly Overland Trail. 

Casper, like Laramie, was the 
child of a railroad—the Chicago and 
North Western. When the first pas- 
senger train arrived in June, 1888, 
nearly one hundred persons had lo- 
cated on the townsite. Since the 


Chicago and North Western was not 
then a main line, Casper’s growth 
was considerably less rapid than that 
of the Union Pacific terminals. When 
the town was incorporated in 1899, 
the population was less than 400. An 
ordinance adopted at the first meet- 
ing of the city fathers made it un- 
lawful to discharge firearms within 
the town’s limits—which didn’t keep 
the mayor from beating an enemy to 
the draw on Main Street a few 
months later—and another decree 
made it unlawful for any woman to 
“use any vile, profane, or indecent 
language . . . or to smoke any cigar, 
cigarette, or pipe”’ on the streets. 





Youth is the time to go flash- 
ing from one end of the world to 
the other both in mind and body ; 
to try the manners of different 
nations; to hear the chimes of 
midnight. R. L. STEVENSON 





Casper had a brief attack of gold- 
rush fever in the early 1890’s, which 
lasted until the “rich” veins turned 
out to be asbestos, and also went 
through a much more important 
boom when the first oil well in the 
neighborhood was brought in. The 
initial strike was made in 1889. By 
1896 six wells were brought in and 
shortly thereafter the first pipe line 
was laid to the Casper refineries. 

The boom transformed Casper 
from a crossroads settlement into a 
city larger than it is today. A local 
census in 1925 showed 32,000 peo- 
ple within the city and its neighbor- 
ing refinery camps. The boom ended 
in the late 1920's. Several hundred 
miles of pipe line connected the 
fields with the Casper refineries, the 
rigs were dismantled, and the need 
for extensive field equipment was 
over. The big bust of 1929 com- 
pleted the retrenchment and Cas- 
per’s population fell to a little more 
than half its total during the boom 
years. 


Cheyenne, pronounced s/y-ann 
(6062 altitude, 31,807 population), 
is Wyoming’s capital and largest 
city. Founded in 1867 as another 
terminal of the Union Pacific, 
Cheyenne is old enough to have a 
few tenement districts, but its new 
streets, new lawns, new hotels and 
new houses give it the general 
appearance of having been settled 
not later than day before yesterday. 

Generally regarded as one of the 
roughest, toughest, six-shootingest 
communities of the West—second 
perhaps only to Tombstone—Chey- 
enne’s early reputation fitted it like a 
glove. The Union Pacific rails came 
in on November 13, 1867, and by 
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1868 its noisy career was in full 
blast. Cheyenne inherited all the 
lawlessness of those who trailed 
along behind the Union Pacific 
rails, in addition to its own flotsam 
and jetsam. Liquor was cheap, pay 
was good, ammunition was plenti- 
ful and stakes were high. 

By the middle 1870's, however, 
though still quick on the trigger, 
Cheyenne was no longer so pro- 
nounced a wild-west cycle of Dan- 
te’s Inferno. By 1869 cattle were 
coming north from Texas, in 1870 
the first Wyoming-finished cattle 
were loaded at Cheyenne for the 
European market, and by 1877 the 
Cheyenne Plains were stocked. The 
town then became the social and 
financial capital of a vast cattle- 
ranching area, with the famous 
Cheyenne Club as its center. Popu- 
lation increased from 3456 in 1880 
to approximately 10,000 in 1897, 
and it has shown a steady, though 
moderate, increase ever since. Chey- 
enne, with its cattle industry, three 
railroads, transcontinental airline 
and highways, plus its state, county, 
and Federal offices, is still the most 
important city in Wyoming. 

One shouldn't be misled by those 
creameries, however—it still runs 
more to redeye than butterfat. And 
once a year, just to prove that it has 
kept its hand in, it stages a celebra- 
tion called “Frontier Days” that 
rocks the surrounding territory like 
an earthquake. 


Through Indian Eyes 


Good-by, Old Paint. Cheyenne’s 
Frontier Days is fairly indicative of 


Wyoming's basic character. It’s still, 


cow country; in other words, still a 
place where a man on a horse is re- 
garded as being rather more impor- 
tant in the scheme of things than a 
man on foot. I’m not so sure, how- 
ever, that the white man, on horse 
or on foot, isn’t still in the position of 
being an intruder. The notion keeps 
growing on me that in order to know 
Wyoming—to know it as a New 
Yorker knows New York or a 
Parisian knows Paris—you have to 
be an Indian. It may be the enor- 
mous silence, it may be the vast, 
unbroken emptiness, or it may be 
the endless reaches of the sky—in 
any case, it seems to me that you 
have to see it through the eyes of 
James Runningwater; you have to 
be able to stand by a broken-down 
automobile and look at the grass 
and see beyond the grass. Not being 
an Indian, that I cannot do. I can 
only fall back on what James Run- 
ningwater told me. “It is almost as it 
was,” he said. “You can hear the 
land.” That, to me, is Wyoming; 
it’s where you can hear the land. 
THE END 
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HANLAN, racing the little man who wasn’t there, broke the world’s record by | minute and 144 seconds. 


The scandal 
That Killed a Sport 


Single-scull racing was great-granddad’s favorite sport—till that infamous day in'79 


by SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


MAYVILLE, N. Y., in 1879 was a 
peaceful resort of about 1000 resi- 
dents. Summer vacationers came 
to catch trout and bass and enjoy 
the cooling breezes off Chautauqua 
Lake. Piety and culture seeped in 
from the Chautauqua Institution 
and its offspring, the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle a 
few miles distant, which doubled or 
trebled the town’s population in the 
months of warmth. It was sedate, 
orderly, and sedentary, a peculiarly 
inappropriate scene for one of the 
most resounding scandals in the 
history of American athletics. 
“Never since the firing on Fort 
Sumter,” wrote editor Charles S. 
Francis, afterward Ambassador to 
Austria, “did an event so arouse the 
anger of the American people.” 
Normally the Chautauqua Lake 
season ended with August. Hotels 
and boardinghouses were closing 
their books for 1879 when a dapper 
man of middle age disembarked 
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from the steamboat and presented 
himself as A. T. Soule of Rochester. 
Mr. Soule was well known to the 
drug trade as the proprietor of the 
fast-selling stomach tonic, Hop 
Bitters. He was almost equally 
familiar as the owner of the Hop 
Bitters Baseball Team, which had 
journeyed to Salt Lake City to de- 
feat the famous Mormon nine. In 
such reflected glories Mr. Soule and 
his nostrum prospered. Mayville’s 
businessmen welcomed him. 

He went straight to the point. 
“How would you like to keep open 
into October?” 

They answered that they would 
have no objections, provided there 
was money in it. 

“More money than you ever saw 
in your lives,” the visitor said. 

What must they do to get it? 

“Pay me five per cent,” said Mr. 
Soule. 


prawincs By Paul Nonnast 
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He revealed his project. If they 
would go into cahoots with him, he 
would bring together in Mayville’s 
front yard the world’s two leading 
single scullers, Charles E. Courtney 
of Union Springs, N. Y., and Ed- 
ward Hanlan of Canada. His Hop 
Bitters Company would put up a 
purse of $6000. The railroad would 
build a spur. The steamboat lines 
would run excursions. Special trains 
would bring in free-spending sports- 
men from New York, Chicago, Can- 
ada, and the Pennsylvania oil fields. 
All the newspapers would send their 
crack reporters. Mayville would be 
advertised across the nation. Every 
square foot of sleeping space would 
be in demand at whatever prices the 
owners chose to ask. 

Mayville signed on the dotted 
line. 

The match was a natural. Both 
contestants were favorite sons— 
Courtney in this country, Hanlan in 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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his native Canada. Shell racing was 
the most popular of sports. A score 
of professionals and hundreds of 
amateurs all over the country, ready 
to take to the water for purse or 
prize, kept interest high. 

The most glamorous figure in the 
field was Charley Courtney. No one 
had heard of him until, in 1868, an 
was held on his 
Lake. The 


event was notable in advance for the 


amateur regatta 
home water, Cayuga 


appearance of two of the unfamiliar 
“needle-boats,” 30 feet long, 12 
inches in the beam, and 30 pounds 
in weight. Afterward it was notable 
for Courtney. An uncle of mine who 
was present used to describe what 
followed in these words: 

“We saw an awkward, nineteen- 
year-old lad paddle up to the line in 
a nondescript, homemade craft that 
weighed eighty pounds if it weighed 
looked like a 
miniature canalboat with oars than 
At the word ‘Go!’ it 
made a jump like a grasshopper and 
began to run like a snake. All the 
other rowers saw of it after that was 


an ounce. It more 


anything else 


three parallel lines of foam.” 

The tyro finished the two miles 
six lengths, eight lengths, twelve 
lengths ahead of the field 
differ 


of his own and won 73 consecutive 


accounts 
Thereafter he got a “needle” 


races before turning professional. At 
the Philadelphia Centennial regatta 
of 1876 he beat a big field for the 
national amateur championship. His 
future rival, Edward Hanlan, won 
the professional event over the same 
water in the same year. 

Hanlan, six years younger than 
Courtney, had a longer professional 
Although his record was not 
1878 


career 
clear of defeats, by he was 
established as both Canadian and 
United States champion. He also 
world championship 
(and later made his claim good). 


claimed the 


The First Fiasco 
The public clamored for a test 
between the two men, but each was 
There was more 
than a year of jockeying before they 
came together at Lachine, Quebec, 
in 1878 


wary of the other 


Although Courtney's time 
was the fastest known, his rival was 
the favorite in the heavy betting 
Hanlan won, but only because Court- 
ney illegally encroached on his rival's 
which 
aroused more suspicion than enthu- 


water lane—an outcome 
siasm. Racing fans demanded a fair- 
and-square rematch 

Several bids were offered and de- 
clined before Mr. Soule came for- 
ward with his Hop Bitters proposal 
for a five-mile race with turn—two 
and one-half miles and return—on 


Chautauqua Lake, October 6. 
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The principals arrived in Mayville 
late in September. With them came 
their trainers, backers, and hangers- 
on, perhaps as unsavory a lot of 
blacklegs as could have been found 
in any one spot. The gamblers, 
catch-penny operators, and petty 
criminals who followed the athletic 
circuit arrived shortly after. A local 
clergyman lamented that the once- 
decent town had become an ante- 
room to hell. But the visitors all had 
money to spend. Mayville was 
reconciled to the invasion. 

A 2000-foot-long grandstand was 
erected with seats for 50,000 specta- 


The railroad offered an obser- 
vation train half a mile in length. 
Every steamboat afloat promised 
that it would follow the racers. Old 
stone barges and lumber flats were 
patched and caulked and fitted with 
chairs at $5 a seat. 

Mischance attended the event from 
the outset. Hanlan’s shell broke in 
two on being launched. He called 
for a postponement to which Court- 
ney, who had tactfully christened his 
boat Hop Bitters, assented. A new 
date was set, October 16. Mayville 
did not share the general dissatis- 
faction. It stood to reap two harvests 
instead of one. 

The first influx had taxed the 
town’s capacity. The second swamped 
it. By October 15 all regular accom- 
modations were taken up. Hotels 
which had been satisfied to charge 
their Chautauqua clientele $1 a day, 
raised their rates to $12. Five thou- 


tors 


sand transients were sleeping in 
chairs, on tables, or on the floor. 
Dry-goods crates rented for a quarter 
a night, piano boxes fetched half a 
dollar. Farmers peddled hay and 
straw for bedding. A smart gambler 
rented a nearby barn for $10 a week 


* and took in $50 a day from the roof- 


less. One hundred newspaper cor- 
respondents were on hand, of whom 
approximately half wrote: “The eyes 


of the nation are upon Mayville.” 
Several further informed their read- 
ers that the excitement was intense. 

Any sort of opinion could be had 
for the price of a paper. Courtney 
was expected to win by virtue of 
a-new method of training which 
“should be worth thirty seconds in 
five miles,” the New York Herald 
expert prophesied—adding, “What 
it is may not be told and few in this 
country know it.” To counter this, 
The Spirit of the Times “discovered” 
that Hanlan had equipped his shell 
with a concealed bellows which, 
pressed by foot as he pushed back 


his stroke, puffed him powerfully 
along, apparently an anticipation of 
modern jet propulsion. 

Quimby & Forse, the big-time 
New York pool operators who were 
on the ground, reported the odds as 
“jumpier than a terrier in a ratpit.” 
Hanlan was the favorite, though the 
rates shifted hourly. Bettors were 
generally cautious. Word was out 
that the big money was waiting for 
a sure thing. 

“There is a bad smell in the air,” 
an Auburn reporter wrote. 

It reached the sensitive nostrils of 
Referee William Blaikie, the only 
person involved who emerged from 
the welter with an unsmudged repu- 
tation. He went to the sheriff. Gam- 
blers had been after both principals, 
he said, with offers to throw the race. 
This sort of thing must be stopped 
and the way to stop it was to sup- 
press the pools. The sheriff replied 
uneasily that he would have to see 
what Mr. Soule said. 

Mr. Soule said plenty. His Hop 
Bitters Company, he pointed out, 
was in for $6000. But for its liberal- 
ity there would be no match. What 
kind of sportsmanship was it to 
deny him a share in the incidental 
profits? (The Utica Herald reported 
him as admitting a take “‘on all the 
games, straight and skin.”’) 


Further pressure was brought by 
an unnamed high official of the rail- 
road who notified the sheriff that 
interference with the: betting would 
be political suicide. It was more than 
hinted to Mr. Blaikie that insistence 
on his part would be suicidal in a 
direct sense. He maintained his de- 
mands. The sheriff dodged. 

Such was the status up to the day 
before the race, when the contestants 
came out for a final spin. The shores 
were lined with eager observers. If 
there was a “rig,” it would be ap- 
parent; one of the oarsmen would 
show slackness, probably Courtney, 
as rumors of his being “sick” were 
persistent. To the dismay of the 
talent, he exhibited impressive form 
and speed. So did Hanlan. 


Befuddled Experts 


The experts were almost prepared 
to accept the match as genuine. They 
wrote: “Courtney takes a very long, 
easy stroke, dipping his oars deep in 
the water and fairly lifting the boat 
at every dip. He does not believe in 
spurts but in slow, steady, insistent 
pounding.” His extraordinary leg 
power was further noted; he had 
run the 100 yards in 11 seconds. 

As for Hanlan, whom the writer 
dubbed “the Little Giant,” he was 
described as violating all the rules 
of form. “He humps like the patient 
camel, slivers out, doesn’t go through, 
hunches and spats the water. But 
the boat travels.” 

Quimby & Forse went to even 
money. It did not last an hour. Odds 
swung to Courtney: 100 to 90, 100 
to 80, 100 to 75. There was word of 
2-to-1 money to be had from fright- 
ened Canadians in their efforts to 
hedge. The befuddled “poolers” 
shifted their offers in wild uncer- 
tainty. At one time that evening 
odds could be had on Hanlan at one 
box and on Courtney at another. 

When the sheriff, hard pressed by 
the undaunted referee, closed the 
betting boxes there was little objec- 
tion. It was a welcome respite for the 
distressed operators. When, two 
hours later, permission came to re- 
open, several gamblers were still so 
unsettled that they stayed shut. 

“The fancy could not find out 
who had fixed whom to do what,” 
the New York Sportsman stated. 

Mayville slept little that night. 
The weather was unseasonably 
warm; the streets were alive with 
sports swapping misinformation. 
Quimby & Forse closed at midnight, 
but a few fly-by-night pools kept 
going to sunrise. The break came at 
nine in the morning. 

A tin-horn thimblerigger from 
Syracuse, known as Galby, came 
speeding through Main Street on 
one of the newfangled, five-foot- 





wheel bicycles, hurled himself off at 
the post office, ran up the steps, 
lifted both arms and shouted: 

“Boys, it’s all off! Charley Court- 
ney’s boat’s been sawed.” 

Instantly the town was in an up- 
roar. The packing-box sleepers came 
to life. Overcrowded hotels and 
boarding places poured out half- 
clad men. Main Street was choked 
for three blocks. Over and over the 
bicyclist repeated his dire words. 
Yes, it was straight. He'd just 
come from Courtney's place. Sawed. 
Both boats, the Hop Bitters and 
the practice shell. Everything off. 
No race. 

Some hundreds of angry men set 
out for the spot, headed by a squad 
of correspondents. A cordon of 
Courtney’s adherents stopped them; 
Mr. Courtney was prostrated; he 
could see nobody. A drumhead or- 
ganization was formed on the spot 
by 75 newspapermen and a dossier 
drawn up. It was composed of 
questionable past performances on 
the part of Courtney. 

Armed with this list, the group 
sent word in to Courtney that if he 
ever expected to race again he had 
better hurry up and see the 
press. After some delay, a cominit- 
tee was admitted. They found their 
reluctant host surrounded by his 


“WHO Sawed Courtney's Boat?’’ be- 
came a popular gag with the sports. 


attendants. The opening gun, pre- 
arranged, was: 

“Mr. Courtney, who sawed your 
boats?” 

Pale and fidgety, the oarsman an- 
swered that he did not know. 

“When was it done?” 

“Last night.” 

“Why wasn’t the press notified?” 


“T didn’t know it myself till morn- 
ing. Ask Frenchy Johnson.” He mo- 
tioned toward his trainer. 

The astonished reporters con- 
verged upon the Negro. When had 
he discovered the damage? 

“Me?” he said. “Last evenin’. 
Eight o’clock. Maybe eight-thirty. 
Quick as the boys got back from 
town.” 

Bit by bit the unbelievable story 
came out. The two watchers en- 
trusted with the care of the boat- 
house, one of them Courtney’s own 
nephew, had locked up and gone to 
the village to “play a little casino.” 

“My God!” a voice exclaimed. 
“Left the boats? The night before a 
race?” It was incredible, perhaps 
criminal negligence. 

On their return they had found 
the water gate forced and the boats 
irreparably damaged. They ran to 
Frenchy, who bade them go to bed 
and say nothing. 

“Mr. Charley is a mighty nervous 
gentleman,” Frenchy said. “I didn’t 
want to break his night's rest.”’ 

At this point Referee Blaikie burst 
in. White with anger, he pushed his 
way through. 

“Courtney, is this true?” 

“Yes. Somebody sawed my boats.” 

“You'll have to row. We can’t 
disappoint thousands of people.” 

“T haven’t got any boat.” 

“Take Frenchy Johnson’s.” 

“T can’t race that boat,”’ Courtney 
said. “It isn’t fair to ask me. Let me 
get a new boat and I'll race him any 
time. What’s more,” he added, “my 
friends will lay $5000 I can beat him 
and break the record to boot.” 

(Later that day, however, he lost 
his spirit. “Mr. Courtney,” the Utica 
Herald reporter recorded, “said he 
hoped he would go to h-il if he ever 
went into a boat race with anyone. 
He was sick of the business and 
could tell me enough of boating ras- 


» calities to fill a dictionary.”) 


Mr. Blaikie turned his back on 
Courtney and addressed the group 
of newspapermen. 

“The race will be rowed,” he said 
curtly and left. 

Conditions were ideal when the 
officials formally took their places. 
Hanlan’s shell was at the starting 
line. The other lane was vacant. 
Rigid with formality, the referee 
called out, “Ready, Mr. Hanlan?” 

“Ready, sir.” 

“Ready, Mr. Courtney?” 

No reply. 

“Go!” 

Hanlan’s boat lunged and sped. 
He was sculling magnificently. He 
finished in 33 minutes, 564 seconds, 
breaking the record by | minute and 
1414 seconds. He was formally de- 
clared the winner. 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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IN ONE ROOM a soldier painted a fresco of a window and a sun-drenched landscape. It was the most popular room in the fortress, 


Maginot Line —Ghost or Fortress 7 


Why do the French shunt tourists away? 


What is happening to the famous forts? 


by JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


THE official at the Ministry of National Defense 
in Paris became glacially polite, which meant that 
he was going to turn me down. A French official’s 
way of saying “no” is different from the matter- 
of-fact shrug of an American civil servant, the 
meaningless chatter of a Viennese bureaucrat or 
the drama of an Italian functionary. Once a 


Frenchman withdraws behind the icy wall of 
courtesy, nothing you do can change his mind. 

“It is absolutely impossible for you to visit the 
Maginot Line, monsieur,” he said. “Permission 
cannot be granted.” He added, “Under no cir- 
cumstances.” 

“But why, monsieur?” I said. “Surely there is 
no longer the question of security and military 
secrecy. I’ve been told the Line is in ruins and 
deserted. I’ve heard the local peasants store their 


potatoes and fruit in the casemates. I’ve read 
that ——” 

“I regret, monsieur,” the official said, getting 
up and studying the rosette of the Légion 
d’honneur in his buttonhole as though he’d never 
seen it before. “‘Au revoir, monsieur.”” 

I left, irritated by what I considered another 
exasperating whim of the narrow-minded, petty 
French bureaucracy, the most exasperating 
bureaucracy in the world. Now, after having 
been inside the Maginot Line, I know better. (I 
finally managed to get there with the help of 
the local French military authorities, who take 
a more philosophical view of the Line than the 
people in the Paris Ministries.) In point of fact, 
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I don’t blame the official in Paris 
any more. 

It’s all pretty simple. The French 
are ashamed of the Maginot Line. 
They don’t like to be reminded of 
what it did to them. Being utterly 
realistic, they know only too well, 
now, that the Maginot Line, “that. 
impregnable mass of concrete and 
steel,” “the flaming curtain of 
death,” “the greatest monument to 
military engineering the world has 
ever seen” was doomed to failure 
from its start. No one likes to be re- 
minded of past mistakes, and the 
Maginot Line was one of the costli- 
est mistakes the French ever made. 

It has become the skeleton in the 
closet of France’s national pride. 

The French have never quite re- 
covered from this shock, morally 
and financially. The 200-mile-long 
string of vast underground fortifica- 
tions cost over $500,000,000 at a 
time when the dollar was worth 
thirty French francs. It is one of the 
reasons why today the dollar is 
worth 350 francs. 

The Maginot Line is not, as one 
would think, an unbroken string of 
fortifications. When you get near the 
fortress zone, you never see a “‘line”’ ; 
you don’t see anything. There are 
small towns whose names have 
popped up in the history of all Euro- 
pean wars since 1870, and villages 
where many houses still bear the 
marks of shellfire and machine-gun 
bullets, and there is the lovely coun- 
tryside of Lorraine with its chalet- 
like, white-painted houses. The 
French commandant who had come 
out in the car with me to show me 
around, hardly looked at the houses. 
He was too busy worrying about the 
chickens and geese in the road. 

“If we run over them, there’s go- 
ing to be murder,” he said. “The 
people here don’t like the military. 
When you get evacuated every 
twenty years or so and soldiers with 
heavy boots move into your clean, 
well-kept houses, you stop being 
sympathique.” 


Battleground of Europe 


We drove past ruins of old fortifi- 
cations, past walls and broken-down 
ramparts and dilapidated trenches. 
Some of them had been built prior to 
the war of 1870, and others before 
the wars of 1914 and 1939; some by 
the Germans and others by the 
French. This was the traditional bat- 
tleground of modern Europe. The 
Rhine was only thirty miles away. 

I noticed some grass-covered 
shacks, perhaps used to store hay in 
wintertime, and big, round blobs of 
fertilizer that looked like giant 
mushrooms. We drove through 
beautiful forests, with the sun play- 
ing hide-and-seek through the leaves 
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of the oak, elm and birch trees, and 
every once in a while there were 
barracks, villas and military installa- 
tions, all empty and deserted now, 
the doors and windows neatly 
closed, like summer houses after the 
season is over. 

And then we drove past an incon- 
spicuous, small, white shield with the 
words TERRAIN MILITAIRE, DEFENSE 
D’ENTRER, and underneath, MILI- 
TAERGELAENDE, EINTRITT VERBOTEN, 
and came out into a clearing. The car 





My country is the world; my 
countrymen are mankind. 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 





stopped near the back of a ridge. A 
forty-foot-high wall of concrete was 
rammed into the ridge and I saw a 
huge steel door, the kind of door one 
finds in the vaults of banks. Above 
the door was a year, “1933.” 

“This is it,” said the commandant. 
“The Maginot Line.” 

I began to realize then that the 
camouflaged shacks might have been 
blockhouses and the blobs of ferti- 
lizer were probably gun turrets. The 
commandant said I was right. “We 
thought we'd done a pretty good job 
of camouflage until we discovered 
that the Germans had known about 
it all the time. I suppose they got 
some useful hints from the old copy 
of L’/ilustration which conveniently 
published wonderful photographs of 
the Maginot Line a few months be- 
fore the war started. The Boches 
never fooled us with their West- 
wall, or Siegfried Line either. We 
took air-reconnaissance photos at 
different hours of the day and the 
shadows gave away the smartest 
feats of camouflage.” 

He took a new blueprint out of his 
brief case. The original plans of the 
Maginot Line have disappeared and 
are probably hidden in Germany so 
the French had to draw new ones. 
We were standing by the back en- 
trance to one of the Line’s major 
ouvrages, as the French call the forts. 
From here two subterranean tunnels, 
one of them two and the other three 
kilometers long, ran to the gun em- 
placements and observation posts 
overlooking the front. 

A chubby, cheerful French sous- 
officier wearing a windbreaker jacket, 
courtesy United States Army, ap- 
peared from inside, and saluted. The 
commandant explained that each 
major ouvrage is under the super- 
vision of a sous-officier who lives 
nearby and has a maintenance crew 
of four to keep things in shape. 

“In shape for what?” I asked. 

The commandant grew exceed- 
ingly vague. ““We’ve spent so much 
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money on this thing that we may as 
well keep it from getting too rusty. 
You like to protect your invest- 
ments, even if they’re bad invest- 
ments.” 

Just inside the entrance hung the 
black bulletin board that seems to be 
standard equipment in all the armies 
on earth. The date, written on top in 
chalk, was still there: June 29, 1940. 
Underneath were the numbers of 
troops that had been inside the fort 
on that day: 43 officers (infantry, ar- 
tillery, engineers, sappers and 
miners), 144 sous-officiers, 152 cor- 
porals, 735 troops. Total General: 
1074. It seemed a lot of officers for 
such a small force, but the troops 
stationed here had all been highly 
skilled experts and technicians. 

June 29, 1940 . . . That was one 
week after the armistice had been 
signed in Compiégne, and fifteen 
days after Paris had fallen. “I was 
here that day,” said the sous-officier, 
pointing at the board. “We stuck it 
out longer than the rest. We didn’t 
know that Paris had been taken. The 
Germans came from the rear and 
asked us to give up. They said it was 
all over. We didn’t believe them. 
Then they brought in a French 
colonel, a prisoner. He said it was 
true, it was all over. We opened the 
gate and marched out.” He spoke 
without any trace of emotion. 


City in the Earth 


We walked down a large corridor 
that made me think of a subway tube. 
There was the same wet smell of ce- 
ment and the air had become damp 
and chilly. I saw steel doors, like 
bulkheads on a ship. Two narrow 
railroad tracks ran down the corri- 
dor. There were electric bulbs every 
ten meters, the walls were newly 
painted, the electric wires had been 
fixed recently. We stepped into a 
freight elevator, the sous-officier 
pushed a button and we went down 
seven floors, past corridors and 
galleries. 

“I’m glad the elevator is running 
again,” said the commandant. “It’s 
no fun to walk all these stairs. We’re 
going down some 120 feet.” 

Downstairs we stepped out into 
another corridor from which gal- 
leries, tunnels and chambers 
branched off in all directions. The 
narrow railroad tracks had appeared 
again, and now I saw a small electric 
engine and two primitive flatcars. 
This was the much-publicized “un- 
derground train” that was used to 
transport ammunition and troops 
from the rear to the gun emplace- 
ments. The commandant showed me 
what must once have been a more 
elaborate car. “It was made for 
Winston Churchill, who came here 
in °38 or °39,” he said. “It was all en- 





closed with glass and had seats with 
plush covers because you couldn’t 
very well expose Monsieur Churchill 
to the cold air. | remember him. He 
waved his cigar at us but he didn’t 
seem very happy. The next time the 
special car was used for General 
Gamelin. And a year later ——” 

“The Germans?” I said. 

“Yes. They said that Von Rund- 
stedt rode in this car. I wasn’t here. I 
was a prisoner from May 8, 1940 to 
May 8, 1945.” 

“The Boches brought a lot of gen- 
erals and high Nazis down here,” 
said the sous-officier. “They had a lot 
of fun. Even invited tourists to see 
the fortifications that they had ‘con- 
quered.” Ah, ¢a alors!” he spat out. 
“Of course no one would believe 
them, so Doctor Goebbels sent a 
camera crew from the Ministry of In- 
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formation. They laid down an ar- 
tillery barrage and then a number of 
Germans, dressed as French soldiers, 
came out with their hands up.” 
The sous-officier got hold of an 
acetylene light and preceded us down 
the large corridor. It was as if the 
Seventh-Avenue subway in New 
York had suddenly stopped running 
and we were walking through the 
subterranean tunnel from Times 
Square to Columbus Circle. Every 
once in a while side passages 
branched off, leading into nothing- 
ness. The hollow sound of our steps 
reverberated from many sides, there 
were strange noises and once a door 
creaked like the door in an Inner 
Sanctum mystery. A rat scurried 
along the wall. | would have hated to 
stay alone here at night. The sous- 
officier said that the Moroccan sol- 
diers who had guarded German pris- 
oners after the Liberation would 
never step inside, not even in day- 
time. They were terrified of the Line. 


If all the nonsense that has been 
written about the Maginot Line were 
collected it would compete in size 
with the Britannica. The Line was 
said to be “invulnerable,” it could 
supply “millions of soldiers for 
years,” and according to J. A. S. 
Pooley’s What's What and Who's 
Who in Some World Affairs (Lon- 
don, 1938): “If part of the Line is 
overcome by the enemy, a switch 
can be pulled and a few seconds later 
that part can be blown up. . . . It is 
not expected that this will ever be 
necessary as the Maginot Line is 
considered impregnable.” 

There were no secret switches, but 
there were a lot of other impressive 
installations under the ground: vast 
chambers for ammunition that could 
be flooded with carbon dioxide in 
case of fire or explosion; storage 
rooms for three months’ supplies; 
water reservoirs, telephone switch- 
boards, dynamo rooms, electric- 
power stations and an air-condition- 
ing system that increased the inside 
air pressure so that poisonous gases 
from the outside would not get in. 
There were hospitals where the most 
difficult operations could be per- 
formed, modern electric kitchens and 
three different systems of electric 
current, one fed from the outside 
and two by motors inside the Line. 
But now the dynamo rooms were 
empty; the Germans had removed 
five of the six generators. They had 
also removed other machinery, steel 
plate, oil, electric bulbs, clothes, 
kitchen utensils—everything that 
hadn’t been fixed to the béton walls. 
When American soldiers entered 
Berlin in 1945, they found over 8000 
coal stoves from the Maginot Line in 
Berlin’s underground shelters, as 
well as bunks and mattresses with 
Maginot Line inscriptions. 

The sous-officier showed us the 
sleeping quarters for the troops. 
Eight sous-officiers had been quar- 
tered in a small cubicle, and forty 
soldiers were crowded together in a 
room hardly larger than a living 
room. There were two dim bulbs; 
the walls were moist. | wondered 
what staying in these quarters for 
any length of time would do even to 
an outfit with the most perfect fight- 
ing morale. | asked the commandant. 


Life in the Line 


“I’ve heard all those stories about 
what went on here during the so- 
called phony war,” he said. “‘Every- 
body was said to be drinking pinard, 


playing cards and having the time of 


his life. Ah, oui.”” He gave an angry 
shrug. “In daytime the soldiers 
worked hard. There were always 
things to be fixed, built, unloaded. 
You know what they do aboard ship 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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(Continued from Page 73) 
when there’s nothing else to do. 
They make the sailors slap on a new 
coat of paint. That’s exactly what we 
did here. We kept them busy. At 
night they would sit in their cramped 
quarters and swap rumors. Those 
terrible rumors! You were locked up 
in a prison 200 feet below ground 
and you knew the Germans were 
only ten kilometers away, but you 
couldn’t see them, you couldn’t even 
hear them. In fact, you couldn’t hear 
anything from the outside. The 
builders thought that was a wonder- 
ful achievement. Actually it was the 
worst thing that could happen. They 
had given us steam heat, electricity, 
hot water—everything, and they had 
given us solitude, apprehension of 
the unknown and dreadful uncer- 
tainty too. The troops’ tour of duty 
was from eight to ten weeks. By that 
time everybody’s nerves were shot 
and the men were ready to volunteer 
for patrol duty in no man’s land.” 

The sous-officier opened the door 
to a large hall where once machines 
had stood. On the rear wall of the 
empty room I saw a fresco. It showed 
a window, through which one could 
look out at an imaginary sun- 
drenched landscape with trees and 
flowers and hills in the background. 

“One of our men painted this fake 
window. Must have been homesick 
for trees and sunshine,” said the 
sous-officier. “Believe it or not, this 
became the most popular room in 
the fortress. Everybody would come 
here just to take a look at the 
window. Crazy, no?” 


Forgotten Fortress 


We walked past a ramp, like the 
ones built in freight yards for un- 
loading material. Behind the ramp 
were large, empty halls. After the 
armistice the French moved out of 
the Line, and the Germans were too 
busy conquering the world to move 
in. No one gave a hoot about the 
Maginot Line—it had become as 
dated as yesterday's newspaper. The 
Germans removed the big guns and 
set them up along the Channel 
Coast, leaving only skeleton crews in 
the Line. By 1943, however, the 
Allied air forces were pounding Ger- 
many’s war industries and somebody 
must have remembered the Maginot 
Line. The Messerschmidt airplane 
factory moved into the empty halls 
where formerly ammunition had 
been stored and began to produce 
airplane engines and propellers. 
There are still German inscriptions 
on the wall, and the first room 
through which we passed had the 
word Geschaefiszimmer (Business 
Office) painted above the door. 

A chief engineer from the 
Benz Works had been in charge 


of the subterranean airplane factory. 
The workers were Russian prison- 
ers of war. They lived in the troops’ 
quarters and worked from six in 
the morning to ten at night, with 
half an hour off for the noon meal. 

When the Allies broke through 
at St. L6, the Germans started to 
dismantle the plant. Before they 
moved out, they blasted the power 
station and flooded the ammuni- 
tion chambers, for no apparent 
reason, since they were empty and 
useless anyway. 


useful as a super-shelter for civilians, 
food supplies and troops in an 
atomic war? The forty-foot-strong 
béton walls would be adequate pro- 
tection against all but direct hits. Or 
could it be that Western Europe’s 
military leaders have remembered 
that the Maginot Line was built 
against an enemy coming from the 
east—any enemy coming from the 
east? 

We had reached the end of the 
two-kilometer-long passage and 
walked up a stairway. Through a 








“It’s hard to believe, isn’t it, that 
we're only five miles from the city.” 








Dufing the first two years after the 
Liberation, no one bothered about 
the Maginot Line. The people of 
France were too busy picking them- 
selves up off the floor and getting 
something to eat. In 1946 the Min- 
istry of War detached maintenance 
crews to the major fortresses. 

“You should have seen the place 
when we took over here,” said the 
sous-officier. “1 thought we would 
never be able to clean it up. Torn 
wires and cables, the walls covered 
with soot, water and rubble in the 
tunnels. We worked like beavers. 
Then the government made a con- 
tract with a private firm in one of the 
towns here and a number of painters, 
masons and electricians came to help 
us for a while.” 

Why this sudden renewed interest 
in the Maginot Line, which was on 
the way to becoming a monument to 
military fallacy and the illusion of 
false security? Does the French gen- 
eral staff realize that this 400-foot- 
deep city under the earth might be 
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narrow slit I saw daylight. The sous- 
officier opened a heavy steel doorand 
a moment later we stood on top of 
the ridge. Here the béton wall was 
carefully camouflaged and blended 
into the countryside. In a wide circle 
in front of the ridge were antitank 
defenses, deep ditches and eight 
parallel rows of rails, rammed up- 
right into the earth, with four feet 
showing above the surface, and an 
underbrush of rusty barbed wire. I 
noticed that the slopes were studded 
with béton blobs. 

“Electrically-operated gun turrets 
and observation towers,” said the 
commandant. “Each of these strong- 
holds commands several lines of ap- 
proach. Together with the block- 
houses on the next ridge over there, 
they could put down a curtain of 
direct fire and cross fire, covering 
every inch of territory.” 

The commandant looked down 
the slope, but he seemed to be just 
staring into space. “If we had good 
binoculars we could see the West- 
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wall,” he said. “ff fe German counter- 
part of our Line was smaller and less 
expensive and far more effective. 
They had added a second line of 
defense that was studded with anti- 
aircraft guns. Here we had hardly 
any defenses against enemy aircraft. 
Our builders never conceived that 
one day you might make a joke of 
the Maginot Line by flying over it. 
All those futile discussions that have 
been going on about the Line since 
the end of the war! ‘The béton be- 
trayed us,’ they say. No, monsieur, 
the béton didn’t betray us. It’s the 
people that did the betraying.” He 
turned toward me. “Walls and for- 
tifications are a strange thing,” he 
said. “‘They may shield you—or en- 
slave you. They can become your 
protection—or your prison. You in 
America came pretty close to having 
your own Maginot Line ten years 
ago when you thought the Atlantic 
Ocean would protect you. And not 
long ago you were about to build 
another Maginot Line. You thought 
you were the only ones who had the 
Atomic Bomb. You almost got into 
that nothing-can-happen-to-us state 
of mind that proved the downfall of 
France. There are no Lines, mon- 
sieur. The Chinese learned that 
thousands of years ago when their 
Great Wall didn’t protect them from 
foreign invasions.” 


A Veteran’s Vision 


It was late and we went down and 
walked back through the under- 
ground passage. The light had been 
cut off and we had to walk in near- 
darkness behind the sous-officier with 
his dim light. I couldn’t help won- 
dering what the late Monsieur 
Maginot would have said had he 
seen us now. André Maginot who 
had conceived, planned and fought 
for the construction of the fortifica- 
tions that later bore his name, had 
been Minister of War under Poin- 
caré, and in several Tardieu and 
Laval cabinets. He had been deputy 
from Bar-le-Duc, a city in the border 
department of Meuse which was the 
home of the great French patriot, 
Raymond Poincaré. The people of 
Bar-le-Duc have never forgotten the 


furor teutonicus. Their grandfathers 


had fought the Germans in 1870, 
and they themselves had fought them 
in 1914. André Maginot was a ser- 
geant in World War I and was 
gravely wounded. Like many others 
he was obsessed by the fear that it 
might happen again. In the first 
world war the western defenses had 
saved France from defeat. The Ger- 
mans never managed to break the 
great forts in the West. André 
Maginot was a visionary. He thought 
there was only one way to protect 
France against a new onslaught; to 
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build an even stronger, longer, more 
impregnable chain of fortifications 
that would hold off the Germans 
forever. 

The “Line” was the answer. It was 
to be the mightiest system ever built, 
consisting of interconnecting, inter- 
supporting fortresses. The Line 
started near the French-Swiss border 
at Belfort and went to a point near 
Liége, where the borders of France, 
Belgium and Holland met. It was 
built seven to ten kilometers back of 
the actual border, to make it quite 
clear to everybody that it was a 
defensive bastion and npt a basis for 
attack. 

Work started in the late °20’s. 
Two great fortresses were built be- 
tween the Rhine and Metz, and the 
prewar fortifications of Thionville, 
Metz, Verdun, Toul and Belfort 
were modernized and integrated into 
the system. The Line was 314 kilo- 
meters long and had three sectors: 
the Rhine, the Vosges and the Metz- 
Thionville. It was a gigantic job. 


Over 1,600,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete had to be poured into the 
ground; over 50,000 tons of steel 
plate were used underground. The 
cost of the subterranean passages was 
almost $2,000,000 per mile. 

It looked like a good defense 
scheme, but it was far from being 
perfect. For one thing, it had no 
defenses in depth. There were only 
isolated pillboxes and blockhouses 
behind the major string of fortifica- 
tions. And the Maginot Line didn’t 
extend all the way to the sea. There 
was a wide and dangerous gap be- 
tween the Dutch and Belgian forti- 
fications, leaving the French-Belgian 
border unprotected. 

When the phony war ended in the 
gray dawn of May 10, 1940, 150 
German divisions, including 12 Pan- 
zer divisions, aided by 6000 planes, 
broke into the Low Countries. It 
was the perfect demonstration of an 
old Prussian scheme, called the Von 
Schlieffen plan, known to every staff 
officer in the world. The Germans 


were too smart to bang their heads 
against the Maginot Line. They out- 
flanked the Belgian defenses, smashed 
through the weakly defended Sedan 
sector and raced down the Somme. 
The Line couldn’t stave off defeat, 
although during the weeks of de- 
cisive fighting, the Germans didn’t 
capture a single major fort in the 
Line. Later they took one minor 
position ; the rest of the fortifications 
surrendered and the French soldiers 
came out with their hands up. But 
by that time the Germans were near 
Bordeaux and the game was all over. 

When we arrived at the back en- 
trance, it had grown dark outside. 
We walked out into the air. The 
commandant opened the car. “We'll 
stop at the first inn for a glass of 
cognac,” he said. “I think we've 
earned it.” 

I got into the car, tired and chilly. 
Behind us the sous-officier took a big 
key out of his pocket, closed the steel 
door and locked up the Maginot 
Line for the night. 





CITY OF TWO SOULS 


(Continued from Page 55) 


even of theology, and a learned abbé 
told me with a smile that he had been 
warned years ago never to discuss re- 
ligion with a Scotch Presbyterian, 
because ifa man could hold toa faith 
so harsh, his convictions must be ir- 
refragable. Then the monseigneur on 
my right, turning to a lighter sub- 
ject, mentioned one of Canada’s 
best-known women novelists: “She 
enjoyed a joke on me once. At the 
time she was given a prize for her 
book, you may remember it was | 
who made the presentation.” He 
touched the bright sash he wore 
about his waist. “It happened that 
this exactly matched the color of the 
lady's dress. She was very observant 
and she spoke excellent French, but 
this she said to me in English before 
we went in to dine. “We call it shock- 
ing pink,” she said, her eyes moving 
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from my waist to her own skirt. 
“What do you call it?’”’ 

In terms of numbers, the relation- 
ship of French-speaking Canadiens 
to English-speaking Canadians in 
Montreal is approximately two to 
one. Two hundred years ago their 
ancestors fought each other to the 
death for control of North America. 
Today the two groups hardly love 
each other like brothers. Their oppo- 
sitions, both in temperament and in 
history, are rooted deep. Yet the 
city functions well, if sometimes 
with more Gallic charm than North 
American efficiency. It has learned 
to live harmoniously by the simple 
expedient of recognizing that its 
social problems are insoluble. Find- 
ing itself a city of natural barriers, 
Montreal has avoided trouble by 
building the barriers higher still. 

Montreal functions not because 
French Canadiens and English Ca- 
nadians are brought up to admire 
each other’s virtues, but because 
each group is trained from the 
cradle to think itself superior to the 
other, and at the same time to con- 
sider it thoroughly bad taste to inter- 
fere in the other's local affairs. The 
Canadian minority controls most of 
the banks and industry and big busi- 
ness. The Canadien Roman Catholic 
majority, 900,000 strong, keeps poli- 
tics and all political perquisites in a 
firm grasp. It would be useless for 
anyone bearing an English name 
even to run for mayor. Yet the 
French, sure of their political 
strength, never abuse it by passing 
anti-English legislation, and English 
big business, though strongly Prot- 
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estant, is punctilious in its relations 
with the Catholic Church. 

The rich and satisfactory life of 
the opposing groups in Montreal 
leaves both immeasurably self-satis- 
fied. The English-speaking Canadian 
who lives in the West End feels se- 
cure because he speaks the domi- 
nant language of the continent and 
because he has more money; he also 
feels that he is carrying on the glory 
of the greatest nation of Europe. 
But the Canadien is equally sure that 
France is the greatest nation in 
Europe—or was when his ancestors 
lived there—and he derives a pro- 
found sense of security from the fact 
that he is a devoted member of a 
universal church. If the Canadien 
observes that his English-speaking 
neighbor has more of the good 
things of this material existence, he 
feels confident that his own numer- 
ous children are living proofs that 
his chances in the next world are 
going to be a lot better. 

So both groups can afford to be as 
polite to each other as pre-Vishinsky 
diplomats, and each makes a con- 
scious effort to prevent the members 
of the opposite group from being 
embarrassed by the obvious fact of 
their own inferiority. 

I am sure this is why so many cul- 
tured, wealthy and talented refugees 
from Hitler’s Europe have settled in 
Montreal with the intention of stay- 
ing the rest of their lives. Unlike 
most English-speaking Canadians, 
they command both languages of 
Montreal with equal facility, and 
since they belong to neither the 
majority nor the minority in the 





city, they can stand aside and watch 
the goings-on with whatever humor 
their life on the old continent has 
left them. Here they can relax. Their 
own middle-European conflicts and 
prejudices are lost in the more im- 
mediate drama of French versus 
English, of Protestant versus Cath- 
olic. For my part, I find the color 
which these Europeans have brought 
Montreal a most enriching change. 
Montreal owes them a large debt, 


for they have brought the fruits of 


long-accumulated cultures to a city 
which sorely needed them. 
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The climate of Montreal goes 
through amazing fluctuations. I have 
known a day when it was 42° below 
zero with a high wind blowing and 
another when it was 99° above with 
the humidity near the point of con- 
densation. I remember looking at 
the thermometer one September 
afternoon and seeing the mercury 
stand at 97°; forty minutes later, 
after a violent thunderstorm, it had 
dropped to 38°. Winter and summer 
are both extreme, but spring comes 
about once in every ten years. What 
passes for spring is generally a raw 
season of winds and melting snows 
between the end of March and an 
unpredictable date in early June. 
Sometimes in the last week of May 
there is a spell of enchantment 
when the leaves unfurl and flies 
swarm about the street lamps and 
the slopes of Mount Royal remind 
me of Arcadia. But this halcyon 
time seldom lasts more than a few 
days before it explodes into the 
sweltering heat of summer. 

The only reliable season is au- 
tumn. In September and October 
the surrounding countryside blazes 


with soft maples, Norway and 
sugar maples, and the translucent 
gold of the birches. 

It is in the fall that I like to get 
up before dawn and go alone into 
the heart of the city. No trams grind 
up and down St. Catherine Street, 
and the empty pavement looks a 
little more beaten-up than usual. In 
St. James Street the canyon of con- 
crete is empty between the banks 
and the trust houses and in Place 
d’Armes, where troops of the old 
French kings used to drill, a last- 
quarter moon is sinking between 
the twin spires of the old church of 
Notre Dame. | follow a torn copy of 
last night's La Presse drifting in the 
wind across the vacant square and 
find myself faced with the legend 
Vespasienne inscribed over the en- 
trance to a subterranean warren, 
and I remember that in Montreal 
the public lavatories are all called 
after the Roman emperor who in- 
vented a tax for comfort stations. 
Across the square, opposite the 
Gothic front of Notre Dame, is 
a replica of the Roman Pantheon. 
It is the headquarters of the Bank 
of Montreal. 


Dawn Patrol 


I pass through Place d’Armes and 
continue along St. James Street into 
the Place Jacques Cartier. Here a 
monument to Lord Nelson, con- 
structed by Montreal's English col- 
ony more than a decade before Tra- 
falgar Square was laid out in Lon- 
don, stands on a modest column. 
Directly across the tram tracks it is 
defied by a heroic statue in the best 
traditions of the Second Empire, 
constructed in 1930 by remembering 
French-Canadians in honor of their 
own hero, Vauquelin, who refused 
to give up his ship to the British in 
the Seven Years’ War. The Place 
Jacques Cartier is a historic area 
with the turret’ of the ancient Cha- 
teau de Ramezay visible on the east 
side facing the Hétel de Ville. It is 
also a most practical part of the 
city’s daily life. It smells like a farm- 
er’s barn in harvesttime. Massed 
below the Nelson Monument are 
more than a hundred red camions, 
ghostly in the darkness, from which 
issues a delicious aroma of the fresh 
vegetables they will distribute through 
the city when the working day begins. 

I walk down the slope of the Place 
towards the docks, my mind still on 
the vegetables as | wonder if the 
truck farmers on Montreal Island 
had better luck this year than I had 
with my beets. On the lowest street 
of all, the sailors’ boardinghouses 
give off a sour tang of ammonia, 
and ancient dust is stirred by the 
breeze along the cobblestones. | 
cross railway tracks and reach the 
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sheds and find everything still. The 
decks of moored vessels gleam wetly 
under their night lights and the oily 
water smells high with bilge. A pair 
of policemen, looking much too 
small against the flank of a grain 
elevator, pass by swinging short 
truncheons and conversing in French. 
The harbor has not yet come to life, 
so I turn again to the rising ground, 
suddenly able to see much farther 
than I could before. First light has 
appeared and already the roofs are 
gray. An image of the Virgin stands 
high on Bonsecours Church, with 
arms outstretched over the ware- 
houses, the boardinghouses, the 
docks, the ships and the river, be- 
stowing her blessings on incoming 
sailors. Seen in silence with the 
dawn light pulling it out of the dark- 
ness, it is so intimate and moving it 
makes me catch my breath. I look at 
my watch, realize it is seven o'clock 
and decide to go to Mass. 

Inside the church it is dim toward 
the back, but the altar is bright and 
the chasuble of the priest shines in 
the light of candles. In the body of 
the church, votive lights gleam in 
miniature boats suspended from the 
roof and I count sixty-seven men 
kneeling here and there in the pews. 
From their rough clothes they seem 
to be sailors, truck drivers, night 
watchmen and workers from the 
nearby market, and their lined faces 
are reverent as they finger their 
beads and fix their eyes on the priest. 
A well-dressed man with a haunted 
face enters and genuflects, rushes 
silently into a pew, kneels, prays 
and then stares up, his face still 
intense and his hands clasped. A 
girl, also well dressed and clearly 
not belonging to this working-class 
district, steals in and finds an empty 
pew. The Catholic Church is not 
mine, but I reflect once again upon 
its profound wisdom in asking no 
questions, not even implicitly, of 
strangers who enter its doors. As I 
watch that single dainty girl among 
all these manual workers I wonder, 
perhaps sentimentally, if it is the 
act of some unknown man that has 
brought her here. Once again Mont- 
real asserts itself as a man’s city. I 
have not been trained to follow the 
Mass, so my mind wanders into rec- 
ollections of the city’s history and 
I think of the ironic story which has 
made it the place it is today. 


Dreamers and Doers 


Montreal was discovered by 
dreamers and developed by lusty 
men with an eye for the main chance. 
Four hundred and sixteen years ago, 
Jacques Cartier climbed Mount 
Royal and surveyed the tremendous 
prospect; but Cartier (like Cham- 
plain, sixty-eight years later) was a 


voyageur with no interest in settling 
down on the river-island. The first 
continuous settlement was founded 
by Paul de Chomedey, Sieur de 
Maisonneuve, whose dream it was to 
establish a mission colony “to work 
solely to promote the glory of God 
and the salvation of the savages.” In 
spite of its saintly origin, Montreal 
soon showed by infallible signs that 
Maisonneuve had picked the wrong 
location for a community dedicated 
solely to the work of the Lord. It was 
contrary to the nature of this place 
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to be noble. Whether from a sense 
of realism or envy, Montreal always 
tended to regard its dreamers with 
the eye of Falstaff winking over a 
tankard at young Prince Hal. The 
famous rapids which thwarted so 
many adventurers near Montreal 
are still called Lachine. Their name, 
of course, comes from the French 
word for China, and it was bestowed 
in mockery of the wonderful La 
Salle, who lived beside the rapids for 
a time and believed that Montreal 
lay on the route to the Kingdom of 
the Khans. 

While captains and bishops in the 
single-minded, tragic city of Que- 
bec—the capital of New France one 
hundred and eighty miles down the 
river—broke their hearts and bodies 
in an effort to give the lie tothe home 
government of France, to prove that 
this Laurentian country was more 
than “a few acres of ice and snow,” 
Montreal was becoming the favorite 
hangout of the coureurs de bois, the 
fur bootleggers of the 17th Century 
who defied the Intendant and turned 
the city into a grog shop. 

The latter-day success of Mont- 
real, compared to the gray fate of 
Quebec, provides a poor lesson for 
moralists. Quebec was noble and 
Montreal never was. Quebec's heart 
was broken in 1763, when Canada 
was abandoned by Louis XV and 
ceded to the English enemy. Mont- 
real profited by the change of gov- 
ernment. Quebec withdrew in proud 
isolation to brood on her mighty 
past. Montreal cheerfully submitted 
to a blood transfusion which put 
money in her pocket and enabled her 
natural expansiveness to grow. 

Such thoughts are interrupted as 
the priest turns to chant the /te, 
missa est. There is a loud noise from 
wooden kneelers as the workmen 
get up to leave the church. I go with 
them, and when I reach the streets 
the outdoors seems very bright. Men 
in white aprons are setting up stalls 
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on the worn stone portico of Bon- 
secours Market. A truck comes 
banging down the hill, and when | 
turn south I see that the blue river 
has emerged out of the darkness. I 
am caught by a sight which makes 
me stare. Under the span of the 
Jacques Cartier Bridge, miracu- 
lously silent, white as a pearl in the 
sunrise, I see the Empress of Canada 
gliding upriver to her berth. Six 
and a half days ago she was in 
Liverpool, this morning she is one 
thousand miles inside the North 
American continent. 

Now I am hungry and turn back 
into the city. A fleet of trams is mov- 
ing noisily along Craig Street and | 
board a west-bound car in front of a 
pawn shop and think about break- 
fast. Above a break in the roofs I see 
the pinnacle of the skyscraper which 
serves as headquarters of the Royal 
Bank of Canada. There is something 
red up there on the top that looks 
vaguely like a votive light, but of 
course it is nothing of the kind. 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish Protestants 
have always controlled the largest 
bank in Canada. 


Crossroads of The World 


Montreal is an impossible city to 
describe, I think once again, for it is 
so much more than it seems to be. 
The Scotch and the English have 
spread its tentacles all over the 
world. Not only have they made it 
master of the water route from Chi- 
cago to the Atlantic by the simple 
process of by-passing the Lachine 
Rapids with a canal; they have 
bridged the continent by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and linked 
Montreal to the cattle and wheat of 
the prairies and to the forests and 
fruit and fish of British Columbia. 
Nor was that enough. Ships wearing 
the flag of the C. P. R. have brought 
money into Montreal from places as 
far distant as Tokyo, Manila, Cal- 
cutta, Sydney and Auckland. AI- 
ready Montreal sits squarely athwart 
the air route from Europe to the con- 
tinent’s heart and in World War 
Il it became the chief dispatching 
station of the Ferry Command. Its 
easy access to unlimited hydroelec- 
tric power has forced new industry 
away from the water front to the 
heretofore émpty reaches of the 
island north of Mount Royal. A 
vast plain of modern factories has 
grown up there in the last few years. 
They are invisible from the St. Law- 
rence bridges, but out there on De- 
carie Boulevard everything is being 
made from seconal to North Stars 
and Sabres. 

Before I stop at a Murray’s for 
breakfast I pick up a copy of The 
Gazette, the venerable morning 
paper of the Montreal Canadians 





which is the second-oldest living 
newspaper in Canada. | relish its 
dead-pan reporting of local affairs. 
For a city so obsessed with religion 
among the French and with respec- 
tability among the English, Mont- 
real’s sense of humor is salty. No 
oneever minds when they hear Mont- 
real called corrupt. Whenever a 
new scandal breaks over their heads, 
Montrealers exchange the knowing 
smiles of cronies meeting in a lively 
but disreputable saloon. 

This morning | find The Gazette 
continuing its faithful report of a 
long investigation into the brothel 
business which flourished until the 
army (officially) closed the houses in 
the last year of the war. I order 
breakfast and sample the report: 


...A buxom blonde, Pierette testified 
that she had started in the profession in 
1928. ... “I used to argue with the girls 
so I never stayed long anywhere,” she told 
the court. Witness had been arrested 
sixty-three times in her career—either 
as a keeper or a found-in. “I was always 
too eager to answer the door... . 1 never 
knew they were police. | thought they were 
customers.” 


Winter has always been the best 
time in Montreal. As old Mont- 
realers put it, “When the river 
freezes up, we're on our own.” They 
remember when an ice palace was 
built every year in Dominion Square 
opposite the Windsor Hotel. And 
they still talk about the winter that 


Sarah Bernhardt arrived on tour 
when the whole town went wild. 
Men paid for the privilege of a place 
between the shafts of her sleigh and 
pulled her in triumph through the 
snow-covered streets. “And to- 
bogganing,”” old men say. “Skiing 
may be more sophisticated, but to- 
boggans on those iced slides of 
Mount Royal went a lot faster.”” In 
those days Mount Royal must have 
been as white as the back of Moby 
Dick, but now the smoke turns it 
the color of an old buffalo robe 
within a few days of a new snow. 

| asked a man with a long memory 
of Montreal if it was true that ice 
hockey was invented at McGill, as 
most authorities claim. 

“IT don’t know if it was invented 
here or not,” he said. “Halifax and 
Kingston both think it wasn’t. But 
there’s no doubt of this—Montreal 
is the place where it was developed. 
Art Ross and the Patrick brothers 
were Montrealers, and they’re the 
ones who developed the game in 
the States. It’s too bad what's hap- 
pened to it now they think more of 
gate receipts than they do of hockey. 
Nowadays they play so many substi- 
tutes none of them know how to 
stick-handle. Anyway, so far as I can 
see, the youngsters don’t like hockey 
any more. All they want to do is ski.” 

He is certainly right about that. 
Every afternoon when school is out, 
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Mount Royal in winter looks like a 
pile of spilled sugar covered with 
black‘ants, and on any week end be- 
tween Christmas and the first of 
April, Windsor Station swarms with 
clerks, students and young married 
couples in bright-colored outfits with 
skis and poles over their shoulders, 
rushing to the ski trains that carry 
them north. When I first came here 
there were no large ski resorts in the 
Laurentians such as there are today. 
Two modest summer hotels began to 
stay open through the winter and a 
few French-Canadian families opened 
their spare bedrooms to week-end 
guests. Today every Laurentian val- 
ley has several resorts, and Amer- 
icans fly directly from New York to 
Mont Tremblant and St. Jovite. 

Another of Montreal’s winter 
sports is curling, a pastime which 
has always seemed to me a delightful 
survival in the general frenzy of the 
20th Century, for surely its appeal 
must be based on the Presbyterian 
conscience of the Scotch. It gives the 
players such a perfect excuse for ac- 
cepting one of life’s great comforts. 

“After a man has stood for three 
hours on the ice without skates on,” 
an enthusiastic curler tells me, “a 
drink is not a luxury. It’s an abso- 
lute necessity.” 

It is in winter that the women of 
Montreal show their persistent wis- 
dom by the way they dress. Any 
bright afternoon they can be seen on 
the snow-packed streets going uphill 
or down on their way to meetings of 
clubs or to the shops, untroubled by 
the fact that they are dowdy but 
warm. From overshoes to ears they 
dress like black and brown bears 
and one knows they are all wearing 
woolen drawers. One can also guess 
with fair accuracy in which part of 
ihe city they live. Hudson seals come 
from the suburbs and the less 
crowded areas of the East End. 
Persian lambs are most prominent 
in Westmount, that city-within-a- 
city which pays no political alle- 
giance to Montreal proper. Minks 
live above Sherbrooke Street in the 
impeccable social milieu known as 
the Square Mile. 

Montreal women are as they are 
and lead the lives they do because 
their men have so ordained. Most of 
them realize that life is too short to 
be wasted in fruitless rebellion. The 
males of both languages in Montreal 
agree that women should be func- 
tional; housewives, mothers, nurses, 
stenographers, clerks, teachers, and 
those who work and clean for other 
women. American males who per- 
mit their wives to compete with 
men and embark on careers of their 
own are to be pitied. It is the busi- 
ness of the female half of the human 
race, they insist, to be feminine, and 
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as a result the women in Montreal 
are feminine, though I use the term 
with deeper implications than would 
any Montrealer. Again and again 
when | see them in large groups in 
their clubs, at moments when Amer- 
know them better 
than their husbands do, I sense their 
inarticulate loving kindness. Again 
and again in social groups I see 
women with fine minds holding back 
while their husbands pro- 
nouncements. This is less noticeable 


ican lecturers 


make 


in Montreal than it is in Europe, but 
a great deal more so than in the 
United States. Montreal men—Ca- 
nadian and Canadien alike 
dom pleased if their wives display 
original ideas. 


are sel- 


The Arts and Sciences 
In spite of its obsession with busi- 
Montreal has developed a 
great tradition of learning. It is said 
of the two major universities, McGill 


ness, 


and the Université de Montreal, that 
the particular intolerance of the one 
is atoned for by the particular toler- 
ance of the other, so that any 
scholar acquainted with both lan- 
guages can choose his university and 
enjoy life on his own terms. In Mc- 
Gill, so the saying goes, a professor 
may hold his job and be an atheist, 
but will be fired if he decides to keep 
a mistress. At the Université his mis- 
tress will be regarded as his own per- 
sonal problem, but he will surely be 
fired if he can’t believe in God. 
Closely connected with the uni- 
versities are the hospitals. Our doc- 
tors and scientists are more fortu- 
nate than our artists and thinkers, 
for a masculine city will always pay 
money for scientific and medical re- 
search. Even the most masculine of 
men are afraid to die before their 
time. It was in the old General Hos- 
pital on Dorchester Street that Sir 
William Osler began the researches 
which culminated in a world-wide 
revolution in the teaching of medi- 
cine and the care of the sick. At the 
present time the Neurological Insti- 
tute, affiliated with the famous Royal 
Victoria Hospital, is perhaps the 
advanced center of 
surgery in the world 


most neuro- 


Montreal on a hot summer night, 
humid and oppressive with the de- 
sires of restless human beings. In the 
East End and all along St. Lawrence 
Boulevard, called “The Maim,” sail- 
ors from all over the world are 
prowling the dives. During the day 
any number of people in search of a 
miracle have climbed the final hun- 


dred steps leading to the shrine of 


St. Joseph's Oratory, pausing for a 
prayer on each one 

Americans are window-shopping 
along St. Catherine Street and its 
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tributaries after a day spent search- 
ing for antiques and for articles 
cheaper here than in the United 
States. If they have been so injudi- 
cious as to turn themselves over to a 
guided tour of the city, they may be 
recalling a few sights native Mont- 
realers would blush to know had to 
be pointed out as worth seeing, but 
it has been my experience that more 
and more Americans know pre- 
cisely what they want to see before 
they cross the St. Lawrence. 

On their own, they are always 
able to find a spectacular little res- 
taurant, pregnant with atmosphere, 
called Au Lutin Qui Bouffe, where 


to waiters and physicians, the Amer- 
ican finds a bilingualism that amazes 
him. Nobody can fail to admire the 
facility with which the Canadien can 
switch from French to English when 
a switch is needed, recognizing at a 
glance the native tongue of the per- 
son he addresses without even hear- 
ing him speak. “Up front, please,” 
from a tram conductor changes to 
“En avant, sil vous plait.” Every 
cross street is called twice: “Guy 
Street—Ghee™; and again, “Moun- 


tain—de la Montagne.” One con- 
ductor a few years ago made himself 
famous by translating into literal 
French the street named after an early 








**He doesn’t know he’s on a train.” 








they are amused by the presence of a 
bright little pig wearing a pink 
ribbon who is petted by the guests 
and is removed for a higher destiny 
when he grows too big to be petted 
any more, his place being taken at 
once by another of suitable size. Per- 
haps the visiting Americans have 
discovered the exceptionally fine 
fare in Jack Horn’s Boulevard Res- 
taurant on The Main, have dined in 
the authentically simple Chez Pierre 
on Labelle Street, with its checked 
tablecloths and neighborhood ar- 
tists, or at Drury’s, the Café Martin 
or downstairs in the Ritz. If they 
have visited the Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild on Peel Street they have 
found colors, textures and lines to 
delight the connoisseur of weaving, 
hooking, carving, metalwork and 
carpentry. 

Everywhere in Montreal, among 
all classes from elevator operators 


governor. Metcalfe Street he turned 
into La Rue du Veau Rencontré! 

Montreal on a hot summer night. 
As | sit on the roof of my apartment 
trying to get cool enough to sleep | 
see the lights on the far side of the 
St. Lawrence and hear the booming 
of unseen steamers. Half a block 
away the tops of magnificent elms 
are only dark shadows over the 
Grand Séminaire des Messieurs de 
Saint-Sulpice. 

Faintly, from above and behind 
my back, come the strains of a sym- 
phony being played in the open air 
on top of Mount Royal. Between 
the terrace where | sit and the 
Chalet on the mountain’s crest lies 
one of the most impressive hospital 
groups in the world, and the medical 
tradition of Montreal 
grows. 

How to understand Montreal? 
How to explain the peaceful survival 


grows and 


of this city by a single scene, a single 
phrase, or a single incident? In 
Canada, we take our achievement 
so much for granted that most of us 
forget what a miracle the nation is. 
Two proud races, different in re- 
ligion and history, once bitter ene- 
mies—they are Montreal. And for 
nearly two centuries this bilingual 
city has continued to grow without 
bloodshed, each race bringing out 
the best in the other. 

| am reminded of the conscription 
crisis of 1944. Ever since the First 
World War, the words “no conscrip- 
tion” had been a slogan in French- 
Canadian politics. Even Canadiens 
who had been decorated for heroism 
in battles in France were opposed to 
conscription for overseas service. 
They interpreted the imposition of 
such a law as a form of compulsion 
on the part of the English-speaking 
majority. In 1944, when mounting 
casualties made the government de- 
cide in favor of a conscription law— 
in spite of the fact that nearly ninety 
per cent of the able-bodied male 
population had already volunteered 
for service overseas—the crisis came 
into the open and threatened to split 
the nation. About that time I hap- 
pened to be standing ona windy cor- 
ner waiting fora tram in theWest End. 
Also on the corner was a middle- 
aged Canadien trying to light a ciga- 
rette with a lighter which refused to 
spark. I offered him a book of 
matches and when his cigarette was 
burning, he offered me his package. 
Because we were the only two stand- 
ing there waiting, and the thing was 
in our minds, we spoke about the 
crisis in Parliament, which some 
people hoped would result in the fall 
of the government and a new elec- 
tion. In the frankness and humor of 
this man’s words lay the strength and 
the savor of Montreal. 


A City’s Philosophy 
“Monsieur,” he said, “there are 
some men would like to get into 
Parliament so much they would do 
it by making you and me stand ‘ere 
and say nothing at all. I say to my 
wife—the place for people like that 
is City ‘all, where nobody cares, and 
the time for that is when there is no 
trouble. When I read the things they 
say about us in the Toronto papers, 
I want to give the English a kick in 
the pants. But right now I think the 
luxury of that is too big.” He gave a 
quick shrug. “Why should I waste 
my time being mad at Toronto when 
there is still that enfant de chienne 
Hitler to worry about?” 

By the time the tram finally ar- 
rived we were both quite pleased 
with ourselves because we were part 
of a city which seemed to us so 


civilized. THE END 
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SPAIN has always had about it a shawl of magical color and romance. 
Even at its unhappiest it has distilled charm and mystery out of its mis- 
fortune, and with its onetime world empire crumbled it can still generate 
a fierce pride in its majestic past. Spanish-born José Bartoli revisits his 
native land with sketchbook and pen and catches its tragic grace in 
street scenes and in national types. Here is an artist’s record of a journey 
through a country he knows and loves well. 

















SEVILLE is a gracious aristocrat among the world’s 
cities. Its church festivals attract tourists and pilgrims. 
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COSMOPOLITAN BARCELONA has rebuilt its Civil War scars, is Spain's commercial capital. 


CORDOBA once reigned as Spain's capital, Europe’s second-greatest city, a seat of world culture. Now it slumbers with its memories. 
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THE MOORISH influence is still strong in 
restoration has been careful to preserve its historic 


Granada. 





SEGOVIA’S water system travels along a monumental aqueduct which 
dates back to the 12th Century. Throughout the city one can trace 
the architectural meeting ground of European and Moorish cultures. 
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WHERE NEW YORK 
CHILDREN PLAY 


(Continued from Page 47) 


boy named Brackett who was a pug- 


nacious nuisance. However, one 


obstreperous child in a group of 


eight can be written off as an average 
misfortune, and Brackett was treated 
by the other women with patience 
and tact. He was regarded by his 
own mother with heady love and ad- 
miration. Brackett, she told the 
others, had never been openly re- 
fused anything. Brackett had never 
glimpsed human unkindness. No 
hand, ne voice had ever been raised 
against Brackett and that accounted, 
she said, watching him wrest a tri- 
cycle away from a helpless little girl, 
for his wonderful love of life. 

Brackett’s mother was a dark- 
haired woman with a harried face. 
She walked in a curious and springy 
way that seemed to be a blend of 
coquetry and determination. She 
spent a lot of time in the park read 
ing books on lay psychiatry while her 
little boy assaulted his playmates, 
broke their toys and suffered explo- 
sive paroxysms of distemper. The 
others would have been pleased if 
Brackett and his mother had joined 
some distant group, but they were 
mature and patient women and they 
could absorb a lemon with equa- 
nimity. Out of respect for Brackett’s 
mother and the general peace, no 
one raised a hand or a voice against 
the little boy. As Christmas ap- 
proached it appeared that Brackett, 
alone among the children, had been 
told the truth about Santa Claus. 
“Oh yes,” his mother said. “Brackett 
does not believe in magic. God, Santa 
Claus, and the Easter bunny—all the 
childish embodiments of magical 
power—have been explained to him 
as superstition and humbug.” 


Brackett’s Waterloo 


One afternoon shortly before 
Christmas a mother in the group 
heard her little daughter shrieking. 
She looked up and saw Brackett 
beating her child on the head with a 
shovel and screaming, “There isn’t 
any Santa Claus, there isn’t any 
Santa Claus.” Brackett’s mother also 
noticed this fracas and she walked 
out of the playground, calling over 
her shoulder to her son. “Come 
along, darling, and we'll go to see 
the horsies.”” Brackett did not follow 
her—he seldom did—and he contin- 
ued to beat the little girl with a 
shovel. Then the mother of the little 
girl lost her temper 

“Stop that, Brackett,’ she 
shouted, “stop that.” She shook him 
free of her own daughter, forced him 
over her knee and gave him three 
powerful and unprecedented blows 
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on the rump. Then she sent him 
screaming out the gate after his 
mother, who had not waited for him 
and who was walking alone toward 
the bridle path. The mother of the 
little girl gathered her child in her 
arms. Presently Brackett and his 
mother reappeared at the gate to the 
playground. 

The boy was holding his mother’s 
hand. He shuddered now and then at 
the release of a profound sob. His 
mother’s face was dark and she 
seemed stooped. Her posture was 
ordinarily straight enough, but now 
her shoulders were rounded and she 
had thrust forward her neck and her 
jaw. She walked over to where the 
seven mothers sat and addressed 
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them generally: “Someone has 
spanked Brackett!” 

“I was reading, I don’t know any- 
thing about it,” the first mother said 
One by one they denied what they 
had seen. 

“You know, you all know that a 
hand has never been raised against 
Brackett. You all know how strongly 
I feel about corporal punishment.” 
Then Brackett and his mother left 
the park. They did not return for a 
month or two, but they did return 
and they returned in a forgiving 
humor. The others made room for 
the mother and seemed glad to see 
her and there was no more trouble. 
In this way eight women who had met 
by chance had settled, with no pre- 
arrangement, the enormous ques- 
tions of magic and corporal punish- 
ment, although they were never 
quite sure of one another’s last 
names. 

Children raised on cracked as- 
phalt by parents who are reduced to 
killing time on a park bench are 








TEEN-AGERS shoot for baskets under the Queensboro Bridge. Play- 
grounds have three simple rules: no dogs, no peddlers, put refuse in receptacle. 


bound to be less easygoing in their 
relations with one another than their 
counterparts in a spacious suburb. 
There are many passionate quarrels 
and passionate reconciliations, but 
five minutes later the children will 
be kissed and forgiven. The atmos- 
phere of New York is intensely 
competitive, and it may be that the 
anxiety that is one of the by-prod- 
ucts of this competitiveness can be 
found in a New York playground. 


Miniature World 


One hot, summer night, I stopped 
at a playground at 6Ist Street and 
York Avenue where, because of the 
heat, a dozen or more children had 
been allowed to stay up after bed- 
time. It was still light. A little girl 
who had just learned to roller-skate 
was circling around and around the 
middle of the playground where 
there was a drain. Now and then she 
would stop to rest, sitting on a 
bench beside some stranger who, she 
hoped, would draw her into a con- 
versation in which she would give 
her name, age, grade in school and 
the fact that she could swim or that 
she liked stuffed olives. 

The few parents who remained 
watched their children carefully. 
While I was there a man with a sun- 
burned face and a bow tie came into 
the park. His young son was with 
him and they went into a corner 


where the father began to teach the 
boy how to catch a baseball. The 
boy was clumsy and embarrassed 
and as the lesson progressed he 
seemed miserable. He fumbled catch 
after catch. The father began his 
teaching patiently but his reserves of 
patience were shallow, and after a 
little while he began to speak to the 
boy with heavy sarcasm. “That was 
a beautiful throw,” he said of a ball 
that missed him by three feet. “That 
was really a beautiful throw. If you 
keep that up you won't have any 
trouble making the Los Angeles 
club.” The meaning of the words 
missed the boy, but the undercurrent 
of his father’s impatience wounded 
him and he fumbled another catch. 
The little girl was still roller-skat- 
ing around the drain, and a smaller 
child, named Gloria, was watching 
her. Gloria’s parents—they seemed 
to be an Italian couple—were sit- 
ting on a bench. The man’s hand 
was over his wife’s hand and they 
were watching their daughter—she 
was dressed elaborately and had 
only recently learned to walk—as if 
the little girl was a miraculous em- 
bodiment of their marriage. Then 
suddenly the father decided that 
Gloria would like to go down a 
slide. 

After climbing three rungs of the 
ladder she became frightened and 
wanted to forget the whole thing, 
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but for some reason the father 
seemed to feel that he was com- 
mitted to making her go down the 
slide and he picked her up and put 
her on it. She screamed. She reached 
for his arms. He released her, and 
rigid with fright she went down the 
slide on her back. “Wasn't that 
fun, Gloria?” he asked. “Didn't 
Gloria have a good time! Now we'll 
do it again.” She cried and clung to 
him, but he put her on the slide 
again, and again she went down on 
her back. 


Happy Ending 


Then this kind of scene sprang up 
everywhere in the playground. The 
man with the bow tie was scolding 
his son. The boy was pretending not 
to hear him. A Negro couple were 
trying to get their son to climb to the 
second rung of the jungle gym. “It’s 
easy, Ralph,” they kept telling him. 
“It's easy, Ralph.” But their en- 
couragement was impatient, as if his 
failure on the jungle gym was a 
portent of his failure in life. A little 
girl fell off a tricycle and skinned her 
knee and her mother was trying to 
get her to stop crying: “We don’t 
cry over little things like that, 
Louise,” she said sharply. “Be brave. 
Be like a soldier. Be like a brave sol- 
dier. Soldiers don’t cry. Don’t be a 
crybaby. Be a soldier.” The little girl 
went on crying. The Negro father 
climbed up into the jungle gym him- 
self and called down to his son, “See 
how easy it is, Ralph, see how easy 


it is.” “You've got a nice one-way 
curve there,” the man with the bow 
tie shouted to his son. ““She’s begin- 
ning to like it,” Gloria’s father called 
to his wife, although Gloria still went 
down the slide on her back. 


Then a man in another corner lost 
his temper at a little girl named 
Sibyl. His voice rang all over the 
playground. ““Daddy’s done every- 
thing he could to make you happy 
today, Sibyl,” he roared, “and now 
I'm tired of being asked for things. 
If you ask me for anything else I'll 
punish you!” 

“But I need a fountain pen,” the 
little girl said. 

“Come here,” he said, “come 
here.” He seized her by the hand. “I 
said that I'd punish you and I’m go- 
ing to. Come here.” The frightened 
girl began to cry. He took her over 
her knees and spanked her four or 
five times. His face got red. The 
little girl’s mother clasped her hands 
and looked on sadly. And then, as 
suddenly, everything was love, peni- 
tence and understanding 

“You understand why | punished 
you, don’t you, darling?” the father 
asked and Sibyl said yes, yes. She 
was sitting on his lap with an arm 
around his shoulder. Ralph was for- 
given his timidity on the jungle gym 
and Gloria’s father had finished with 
her lessons on the slide. Even the 
man with the bow tie forgave his 
son and as they walked out Of the 
playground together, the man’s arm 
on the boy’s shoulder, he said: 
“You're improving a lot, son, you're 
showing a lot of improvement.” “I 
try, dad,” the boy said with perfect 
love and trust. “I try.” Then Sibyl 
and her parents left. The Italians and 
the others followed them. The last to 
come into the park were a high- 
school boy with two girls—one 
homely, one pretty. The homely girl 
carried a camera. She took a photo- 
graph of the boy and the pretty girl 
against the link fence and the jungle 


NURSEMAIDS are expensive and mothers who take care of their children 
must while away the long hours reading, knitting or just stoically sitting. 
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Overnight 
New York to London, 
Non-Stop 


Double-Decker Stratocruisers exclusively! 3 stew- 
ards, | stewatdess. Complimentary 7-course dinner 
with cocktail or apéritif, wine including champagne, 
and liqueurs. Full-size sleeper berths available at slight 
extra charge. Bond Street Overnight Bag with our com- 
pliments to every passenger. In addition, the Elizabeth 
Arden Beauty Kit with 10 basic beauty aids, to every 


lady So many extras—at no extra fare! 


EDINBURGH 


STRATFORD 
—— one AON 


Enjoy the luxurious Sky Lounge. Well-stocked bar, impeccable service! 


Daily service on The MONARCH. Also The FLYING 
SCOT to Glasgow and London, 5 flights weekly. Addi- 
tional Stratocruiser service to Shannon and London 
Convenient connections in London with British Euro- 


pean Airways to 20 key European cities 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN Now through Sept. 30th 


THE ONLY AIRLINE OPERATING DOUBLE-DECKER STRATOCRUISERS 
EXCLUSIVELY ON EVERY NORTH ATLANTIC FLIGHT 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Reservations through your local Travel Agent or call B.O.A.C. in 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Miami 
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THE JUNGLE GYM in an East Side playground challenges the older boys. 
Playground vistas vary from a pleasant view of the river to a blank wall. 


gym, a relatively barren background 
but a fitting one for them since it was 
the background in which they had 
met and come of age; and the soot- 
fall and the anxiety didn’t seem to 
have left any mark on their happiness 

But their younger brothers and 
sisters, the children under six, are 
sustained in their hardships by a 
great deal of sympathy. Women 
with no playground problems who 
stray into a neighborhood where 
there is a playground say to one 
another: “Oh, look at those poor 
little children, look at them!” They 


seem to see a new generation of 


dead-end kids, heist men, pick- 


pockets, and gangsters. The lack of 


space, air, light and foliage has ex- 
cited the pity of psychiatrists, city 
planners, architects, doctors and so- 
cial workers. The mothers on the 
park benches pity their children, 
themselves, a pity that expresses it- 
self in their inability to accept this 
environment of tugboats and gutter 
bonfires as a background for child- 
hood. Partly because of this fixation 
of their mothers’ the children in mid- 
town have inherited the literature 
and mythology of the 19th Century 
English nursery; and it is not un- 


usual to hear, above the roar of 


bridge traffic, a mother reading aloud 


to her child from the poetry of 


Robert Louis Stevenson, or singing 


a younger child to sleep with one of 


the many songs about Bonnie Prince 
Charlie who escaped the king’s men 


and sailed far, far away to the Isle of 


Skye. Childhood remains for these 
women the place where the tallest 
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trees grow, where there is always a 
shaggy dog on the hearthrug and a 
lamp in the window, and no amount 
of soot or traffic noise will change 
their minds or divert them from 
passing these illusions on to their 
young. 

This conflict between sentiment 
and pavement reaches a crescendo 
during the seasonal holidays when 
profound childhood associations rur 
headlong into the physical limita- 
tions of the city. One winter Sunday 
afternoon I took my children to a 
playground at 96th Street on the 
East Side. It was a raw, overcast day. 
A little girl who was packing a cereal 
container with dirty sand was sing- 
ing: “Oh the rising of the sun and 
the running of the deer!” She was 
wide of the mark, but not so far off 
as a little boy on a tricycle who was 
singing: “Over the river and through 
the wood, to Grandfather’s house 
we go.” It was a week or so before 
Christmas and | knew that a heavy 
snow had fallen in all the department- 
store windows below 57th Street, 
but here, where the children were 
playing, there was no snow. The 
ground was naked; the grass was 
dead. | knew that my own children 
would shortly send Christmas cards 
to their friends showing the hills 
around a farmhouse under a blanket 
of perfect snow and a sleigh with 
curved runners, its passengers bun- 
died in buffalo robes, spanking up 
the lane. “! was brought up in the 
country,” a woman sitting on a 
bench near me said to her neighbor. 
She looked sadly over the heads of 














her children, through the link fence 
to the winter twilight and she might 
have been thinking: “Pity these poor 
children. When they are grown and 
the memories of childhood return.to 
them, they will see a sodden cereal 
container and some cobblestones.” 

But what about the children them- 
selves? They had formed a proces- 
sion that afternoon of tricycles and 
scooters that wound back and forth 
across the playground and the fact 
that I had seen an identical proces- 
sion in a New Hampshire mill town 
made me wonder if the conscious- 
ness of childhood is not universal, 
durable, and unchanged by environ- 
ment. The air was so bad the plane 
trees that had been put out by the 
Parks Department that fall had be- 
gun to sicken, but the children’s 
cheeks were red, their eyes were 
bright, their voices sounded as hard 
and clear as the voices of country 
kids. This was truly childhood for 
them. Everything that they touched— 
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the cereal container and the battered 
measuring cup—became at that in- 
stant an implement of childhood. 
The polluted air and the early dark 
had not changed any of it. 

They would remember more than 
cobblestones. They would remember 
wishing on the evening star as it 
appeared above Hackensack; they 
would remember a moth-eaten lion 
and that, at the instant the lights go 
on over the Queensboro Bridge, a 
double track of light appears in the 
river. They would remember the 
smell of back yards in April, the day 
they wrote their initials in fresh con- 
crete or picked up a dollar bill on 
the escalator in Bloomingdale’s, and 
they would, perhaps, conclude that 
memory is not a greeting card, that 
childhood is where you spend it, and 
that it is time to discard the country 
Christmas and the buffalo robe and 
let the city playgrounds into our con- 
sciousness as a legitimate place to 
begin life. 


THE END 


THE CHILD'S fun must be the mother’s fun, for in yardless Manhattan she 
finds herself spending most of her daylight hours in city playgrounds. 
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Your CAR doesn’t wear out... but the parts do! Powered by 
thousands of explosions a minute, engine parts operate at fantastic 
speeds in high temperatures. They rely entirely upon a film of oil 
for protection against excessive wear, corrosive acids, friction, 
heat, sludge and varnish deposits. The power, performance and 
life-line of your car depend largely upon the quality of your oil. 


Your car needs “top quality” Woir’s Heap Motor Oil—100% 
Pure Pennsylvania, ‘‘Premium Grade.”’ Made from nature’s finest 
crude, refined three steps further than ordinary oil, its extra rich, 
extra tough film keeps engines clean and strong . . . gives your car 
extra protection and more miles per quart. 


Be Safe. Be Sure. Insist on Wour’s Heap! 


RULES oF THe 
Free /“Ruves-or-THe-Roap” Folder. ROAD FOR aut 
Contains driving information, traffic 
rules, speed laws for all states. Write 
for a copy. 
Wolf's Head Oil Refining Co., Inc. 
Oil City, Pa., New York 10, N. Y. 


WOLF'’S HEAD 


MOTOR OIL 


100% Pure Pennsyivanic Member, Penna. Grade 
“Premium Grade” , Crude Oil Association 
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THE AREA is rich in quiet glens far-removed from the din of commercialism. 


THE FRIENDLY OZARKS 


This is the land of lakes and hills —of rugged and gentle scenery; the land of the 


square dance, the Elizabethan ballad and the Walker hound 


by PHIL STONG 


THE Lake of the Ozarks has a shore line of 1300 
miles. Spreading out in mid-Missouri, thrusting 
watery fingers between the low, dusty hills, drown- 
ing lackadaisical farms in five counties, it has 
lain in its place since 1931, a surprise to fish, a 
doom to former landholders, and almost a mirage 
even to the sportsmen from St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City. Any large body of water in Missouri 
except the Big Muddy and all the Little Muddies 
is pretty hard for Missourians to believe in. 
There are fish here—and there are great sweeps 
of water to invite the speedboat. There are cabins 
and hotels and motels and lodges along the banks, 
where a breeze blows at night in the midst of 
killing Missouri heat. 


Gin 
“FLOAT” FISHING on the Ozarks’ White River is 
increasingly popular. Vacationists hire guides and 
gear at Branson, Mo., float downstream bass fishing 
or just loafing, pitching camp on shore each night 


But in this lake you do not swim, except when 
you find a guarded, marked-off pool in a bay or 


inlet, a beach marked safe by some authority. If 


you should by chance wake up at midnight in 
one of these cabins, see a moon rising and on 
impulse jump into the lake, you might have a 
pleasant swim, or you might stub your toe on a 
church steeple, or crack your head on a house 
chimney, or become entangled in the dead 
branches of trees swarming with baby fish. 

The church steeple would not be a cathedral 
(a la Debussy) and the chimney would not belong 
to one of Shelley’s “old palaces and towers quiv- 
ering within the wave’s intenser day.” You 
would have struck part of the Ozark country as 
it used to be, B.D.—-Before the Dam. 

Bagnell Dam was one of the first of the great 
engineering projects which are changing the face 
of the Ozarks. Near Taneycomo, three other huge 
dams are rising or about to rise, and villages and 
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farms that have drowsed away the last hundred 
years are stirring with an uneasy dream—within 
the next year or two the water will be over them. 

The feeling of Atlantis lies not only over the 
places where the water has literally risen but, for 
me at least, over the whole Ozark world, the 
50,000 square miles of mountains, America’s 
oldest range, which spread over parts of Missouri, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Kansas. The heart of 
the Ozark country is in the Ozark Plateau of 
Southern Missouri and the Boston Mountains of 
Northwest Arkansas. Sociologically, the Ozark 
area covers about 25,000 square miles, beginning 
near Versailles, Missouri, and running south to 
Winslow, Arkansas, about 200 miles, with an 
east-west span of perhaps 100 miles. 

Not only are these mountains old but the way 
of life here is old, too—a survival of young Amer- 
ica, with the almost unadulterated Anglo-Saxon 
stock, the speech, the attitudes, the values, the 
music and poetry and imagination of the first 
English settlers of this continent. 
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EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. Mrs. Maud Duncan, 78, puts out the weekly Winslow (Ark.) 
although she has often repaired her foot-powered press with baling wire, she has never 


You may not know much about hound-dogs 
and square dancing, and you may be heartily sick 
of hillbilly ballads; but you will know you have 


crossed a border when you enter this country. 
When storekeepers begin to say “Come back!” 
in warm and confident voices, instead of the 
usual “Thank you,” you are in the Ozarks. When 
they begin to say “Thank you,” or merely give 


you a grudging nod, the journey is over. 





To reach the Ozarks, one drives southeast from 
Kansas City a hundred miles or so, through good 
corn and cattle country, well-wooded and wa- 
tered, past the usual homely but self-satisfied 
small towns of the Midwest, to the well-ripened 
county seat of Versailles (pronounced “Versales” 
and no French nonsense about it), a town whose 
gaunt courthouse and sleepy public square sug- 
gest the outposts of the unreconstructed South. 
Versailles calls itself “The Gateway to the 
Ozarks,” and a truer word was never spoken. 

In Versailles, the friendly editor of the county 
newspaper shook his head. ““No, you aren’t in 
the Ozarks yet, but five minutes after you leave 
the square you will be.” At the very edge of the 
town the good concrete road goes mad and be- 
gins running up and down and around long 
ridges of high hills, solidly grown in evergreens. 

In the valley at Gravois Mills one encounters a 
prevailing architecture which is easily the ugliest 
since the Goths started piling stones together. 
From here on the buildings are generally coated 
with vertical planes of the native granitic lime- 
stone, ranging from pale blues to chrome yellows, 
like terraces standing on edge. The log cabins and 
tar-paper shanties of hillbilly cartoon and legend 
are now encased in stone. The advantages of this 


THE OZARKS—to most people—mean only Missouri 


and Arkansas. This map reveals their true extent. 


American singlehanded—and, 
missed an issue in 39 years. 


construction are obvious. The stuff makes excel- 
lent insulation and is externally fireproof. 

My friend at Hurricane Deck, a handsome 
promontory on the Lake of the Ozarks, told me 
that any capable hillbilly could lay up four walls 
in two weeks, waiting for the mortar to set only if 
the weather was unfavorable. 

This brings up the subject of the hillbilly, or 
Hill William if one has tact. He is clever, compe- 
tent, generous and kindly almost to a fault. The 
Ozarkian hillbilly is not related to Li'l Abner and 
his Eastern hillbilly kin. These are Scottish and 
Scotch-English who were pushing for the West, 
but succumbed to the charms of the hills and 
lakes of this region. They are not lanky or 
bearded—you can see more beards and lankness 
at any authors’ gathering in New York than you 
can in the Ozarks. They speak mother English 
precisely and well, as why should they not, since 
it is their inheritance? Their manners are those 
of contented and gentle people. 

We wended—which is a good word for traveled 
in those parts—down to Midway, which is on the 
west side of the Lake of the Ozarks. Jack Sanders 
runs the general store there, on the fringe between 
the Lake of the Ozarks resort country and the 
highlands where they cut ties for a living. 

Jack said that Midway has no population, a 
statement one should take conservatively, since 
Jack himself weighs about 250 pounds. There is 
also Mrs. Jack, a charming lady who plays a 














AUTHOR AND HOMEMAKER. Don West, after various unhappy jobs, took his wife and two children to the Ozarks, 


wrote Broadside to the Sun and built this house. He likes his neighbors, who “don’t mind his doing a little writing.” 


grand piano that once belonged to President 
Rutherford Hayes. It still has the sweet plaintive 
voice of the °80’s, when women were fair and 
men wore whiskers. 

Jack gave me a preface to the Ozarkian which 
should be preserved with the works of Epictetus 
and Walt Whitman. (Also, the sauce he fur- 
nished with our beefsteak dinner was the best 
1 have eaten.) 

“The boys down here are hard workers and 
capable. If they make enough money by Wednes- 
day to last them to Monday, any fool can see 
that they don’t need to work any more that week.” 

Jack works all week, every waking hour, but he 
is cursed by the awful endemic of Northerners 
ambition. He and Henry B. Hart, of Versailles, are 
trying to sell Hurricane Deck in lots to outland- 
ers—more a missionary than commercial effort. 
They will probably do it in this next year, since 
Hurricane Deck will not go for long without the 
cabins that stud the rest of the shore line. 

Jack told me the great philosophy of the Ozark- 
ian race: “If you got to have something you can't 
get, you can do without it.” 

The persistence and contentment of the Ozark- 
ians recommend this as a simple pragmatic way 
of life. They live and they are pleased with things. 
They are a race of Candides. But then, it is easy 
to be pleased with the Ozark hills. 

From Jack’s store we went to Camdenton, an 
hour and seventy-five cents away. Why they are 


allowed to charge toll on bridges in this country is 
a puzzle to me. A bridge is a highway; people 
pay taxes to build highways—can a part of a 
highway be taken over as private enterprise or 
limited state enterprise? Part of my taxes un- 
doubtedly helped to pay for that bridge, but they 
socked me just the same. 

This detail can be avoided by going straight 
from Midway down to Bagnell Dam itself. The 
dam is roughly half a mile long and, in addi- 
tion to holding back the waters of the Lake 
of the Ozarks, it supports Route U.S. 54 at a 
height of approximately 150 feet 
trifling Osage River. 

The tremendous cumulative power of plain 
water is probably better shown by Bagnell than 
by the great structures on the Tennessee. About 
130 miles from the dam the Osage is a pitiful 
little brook—at Bagnell this trickle produces 
500,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity a year. 

When we were driving around this region in 
the spring of 1950, the Lake of the Ozarks was 
several feet low. Since there was no drought, I 
asked why. 

“Coal strike,” was the answer. 

Maybe John L. Lewis and his mine workers 
ought to study this fact: When Missouri began 


above the 


— 
BULL SHOALS DAM, on the White River, will form 
a 71,000-acre lake across Missouri-Arkansas border. 


to run short of coal it turned to water power and 
dropped the level of one of the world’s greatest 
man-made lakes about a yard. Nothing to worry 
about—the rains will come, without charge. And 
America has hundreds of streams bigger than the 
Osage which can be dammed. 

Camdenton is, in a sense, the capital of the 
mid-Missouri Ozarks, though it is a new town, 
circa 1930. The old seat of Camden County was 
Linn Creek, but that is now forty feet under 








FOX HUNTING in the Ozarks is almost a matter for piety. When these Walker hounds are released, the hunters will sit and wait for the dogs’ 


water. When the town had to move, the greater 
number of citizens chose the unassailable plateau 
above the Osage; but an intransigent minority 
two hundred people—resettled the present-day 
Linn Creek in the valley, within dabbling dis- 
tance of their old homes. 

The original Linn Creek would interest De- 
bussy, or the author of Germe/shausen, for it is 
really a drowned village, one of the many that 
constitute a threat to swimmers. Since Bagnell 
Dam was a power project, and the lake was 
secondary in interest to its promoters, there was 
little demolition of buildings scheduled to be sub- 
merged. The trees of the little town were left 
standing and ultimately became shelters for 
young bass 

Several more millions of acres will become 
dynamic lakes in the next two or three years. The 
dam at Bull Shoals will quietly remove two or 
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three towns before this story is printed; the one 
at Table Rock is too fresh from the drawing board 
to furnish material for prediction. But there are 
many men today sitting with their hounds in 
front of their homes and looking at the sunny 
hills, in a quandary as to where they shall drive 
the rattletrap family truck once they have packed 
their sparse belongings in it. (My wife, after 
seven weeks in these hills, has her own ideas 
**Ma will pack the stuff and heave it on the truck 
and then she will get Pa off the seat of his pants 
and into the car just before the rising water wets 
his toes.”’) 

There are plenty of hills left, but often the val- 
ley people will not move to them. “We lost many 
of our best people when Bagnell Dam came in,” 
says Mr. Hart, “the farmers who lived in the 
lowlands and really farmed. They don’t want 
anything to do with the barren hills.” They went 


away, on the money the electric company paid 
them for their land—which was more cash than 
they'd ever had before. Some of them bought 
shiny automobiles and went to California, for- 
getting that their land—their subsistence—was 
gone. A lot of those wound up as “Okies.” 

Many of the families who stayed near home 
came out no better. A flood of helpful persons 
poured into this country, faster than the Osage 
could fill up the valley, and sold them everything 
from orange ranches and oil wells to rheumatism 
cures. After that, there wasn’t much left for them 
to do but squat somewhere and cut timber—on 
somebody else’s land. (Land owned by city peo- 
ple, who'd probably never miss a few ricks of 
wood.) 

Generally, the Ozark watershed has doomed 
its valleys. There are plenty of hills left, but not 
for Harold Bell Wright or cartoon hillbillies. The 














baying to tell the story of the chase. 


housing and entertainment of tourists, and the 
contact with industrial projects like the dams 
will perhaps extinguish the old hill life within a 
generation. 

Already the hills are full of outlanders, ballad 
hunters and tape recorders of folk speech, trying 
to preserve this life in amber before it vanishes. 
For the hills now are also full of school busses, 
district nurses, welfare workers—and overloaded 
vehicles of improvised manufacture headed to- 
ward Southern California. If one day the re- 
maining ballad singers swat a few welfare work- 
ers and shoot the tires off some school busses, I 
for one shan’t be surprised. 

Happily, however, neither a streamlined school 
bus nor the most stiffly starched district nurse 
can destroy a temperament and a philosophy. 
The Ozark people will go on saying, “If there’s 
something you got to have and you can’t get it, 


you can do without.” Also, “If you’re too busy 
to go fishin’, you’re too busy.”” And the nurse 
will go on finding an ax under the bed of many 
a patient, “to cut the fever.” The people down 
here are so kindly and naturally polite, they'll let 
her go on thinking her penicillin did the job. 

Driving down the west side of the Lake of the 
Ozarks and around to the east, one enters Cam- 
den County, which was named for a Lord Cam- 
den who defended the American colonies in their 
stand against taxation without representation. 
The county was named in the earl’s honor about 
sixty years after the end of the Revolution. Do 
not try to hurry these people. 

I had been told by Jack Sanders at Hurricane 
Deck, “The man to see in Camdenton is Ed 
Gardiner. There’s always some fellow in any 
place who keeps things stirring—in Camdenton, 
that’s Ed.” 

Ed Gardiner and his wife are young Chicago- 
ans—at least they were several years ago, before 
they vacationed here and ate the lotus. When we 
arrived, they were up to their necks in prepara- 
tions for the Dogwood Festival. But alas, they 
were not up to their necks in dogwood—the 
spring was late and niggardly. Here and there a 


few shy redbud blossoms were opening a pink 
eye—but what can you do with redbud when all 
the posters, car markers and tourist souvenirs 
plainly show dogwood as a large white, four- 
petaled blossom? 

They were having Indian Maiden trouble too. 
All through the Ozarks that Indian Maiden has 
to mime, dance, sing in every celebration. Some- 
times, indeed, she has to leap off a cliff because 
(1) her lover is dead, or (2) he is chasing her too 
fast and her wind is giving out. You see her in 
many forms, her healthy Anglo-Saxon blondness 
carefully darkened, a black wig on her head. And 
somebody has to rehearse her and keep her from 
breaking into a square dance all by herself, in- 
stead of sticking to the slow, solemn motions of 
the Red Woman in a Hell-of-a-Fix. In the Cam- 
denton Dogwood Festival, the stage manager 
was Mrs. Ed Gardiner. 

Still, even latecomers like the Gardiners have 
absorbed the Ozark philosophy: “If you can’t get 
dogwood for your festival, you can do without.” 

““Camdenton has a lot of other things to offer,” 
they said. 

Like all this lake region, Camdenton has good 
hotels and cabins. At the Harwood Hotel every- 


BELLA VISTA, Ark., has a unique night club in a spacious limestone cave 500 feet underground. 








thing was fine, until my wife discovered that the 
proprietor was a member of her class at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. From that point she and he 
kept trying to remember acquaintances in com- 
mon. “But surely you remember Joe Doakes, or 
Annie Smith?” “No, but of course nobody could 
forget Betty Lou Whoozis.” “Never knew her. 
What about good old Butch Jones?” When they 
had reached the stage of cocking eyebrows at 
each other in mutual suspicion, | timidly inter- 
vened, “It may be a small world, but M.U. is a 
big university and twenty-seven years is a long 
time."’ My wife gave me a nasty look, and Mr. 
Harwood retired to the remarkably interesting 
gift shop which is a part of his hotel. 

Not because of this contretemps, but in order 
to sample other types of lodgings, we stayed for 
several days in one of the Hopi Cottages. They 
are neat stone cabins in which the beds are 
spread with handmade quilts of exquisite work- 
manship, a temptation, one might think, to the 
light-fingered traveler. Not one of them—not a 
single object of any kind, we were told—has ever 
been stolen from these cabins. “Most of our 
guests are repeaters,” the owner said. It was easy 
to believe. Everybody goes back to the Ozarks, 
including, | hope, the Stongs. 

Around Camdenton, our informants were 
slightly at variance with those of other sections 
on the labor practices in the country. The 
work-from-Monday-through-Wednesday dictum 
brought a sharp retort: “What if there was a 
square dance or a fox hunt on Tuesday? You can 
make it up on Friday.” 

The square dance down here is more important 
than the square meal, though there is no conflict 
between the institutions. You have to be well fed 
to have the strength for square dancing. The out- 
standing features of the dance are that the musi- 
cians know no formal music and dancers know 
nothing about conventional dancing. These defi- 
ciencies combine to produce some of the liveliest 
music and dancing in the world. 


Dancing Feet 
The self-sufficiency of the country is probably 
best demonstrated by the fiddlers—most of them 
have whittled their own fiddles, which are sweet 
and full-toned with a little nasal overtone for 
the most part. 

None of our eight fiddlers could read a note; 
they were proud of it. They have a standard 
repertory of about 500 tunes, but if one of them 
hears a good tune on the radio (which is not 
often), it will turn up at the next square dance, 
precisely timed, and any fiddler who can’t 
“chord” it (this includes the whole science of 
harmony from Bach to Stravinsky) isn’t a fiddler. 

Don't ask me how they do it—‘‘fiddling” just 
comes natural down there. If the leader decides 
on a “blues” minor, the others follow before 
Toscanini could say “Santissima!” 

If the music is miraculous, the dancing is al- 
most equally so. Mr. Pres Raines, who is sup- 
posed to be about the best “caller” in the north- 
ern Ozarks, told me that there could be as many 
as fifty figures in a set. A “set” has no definite 
routine or timing. As for time, the caller stops 
when it looks as if people might be getting tired; 
they have five- or ten-minute intervals before the 
next round. As for routine, | do not know what 
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mathematical variations can be built on the 
integers of fifty. The skill of the caller is, of 
course, in keeping the people at such maneuvers 
that they do not all fall on the floor in a tangled 
heap. 

The general procedure is to start them off in 
a column of twos for a mild polka which is 
part promenade. After circling the floor once or 
twice the procession fs reversed to follow a 
contrary route. About then the caller asks for a 
“star”’—two women facing two women in single 
file and two men facing two men at right angles 
to the women. Then the caller yells one of his 
other fifty orders and whoever is closest to whom 
grabs her (or she grabs him) and starts to do a 
Rattlesnake Glide or something else, depending 
on the orders from the C.O., Caller-Outer. The 
“figures” go on in bewildering variety till the 
fiddlers need fresh rosin or the caller wants a soft 
drink for his industrious throat, or the field be- 
gins to slack on its legs. 

They are vigorous people, these Missourians. 
My very rough estimate was that some of the 
elderly people must have covered more than five 
miles between nine o'clock and midnight—pranc- 
ing, not walking. This is not much distance hori- 
zontally, but it is quite a “spell” if the altitudes are 


PARISHIONERS of St. Elizabeth’s Church, on 
a hillside in Eureka Springs, Ark., walk directly 
into a second-floor auditorium; not—as it seems, 


and has often been claimed—through the steeple. 

included. The dancing here is dancing—not a 
decorous change of gaits at a shuffle, but some- 
thing that Pan or Bacchus would approve. 

It is far more exciting than ballet because it is 
not artificial or studied, beyond the intricate tac- 
tics which every Ozarks child knows at nine or 
so. The grace and resiliency obviously come from 


the passages of the hillsides. To scramble in the 
undergrowth and rocks one must be pretty light 
on his feet. 

The amenities of fox hunting are even more 
austere than those of square dancing; for square 
dancing is a well-loved sport, while fox hunting 
is almost a matter for piety. A good Walker 
hound—and there are no poor ones, because 
they are not conceded the title—is as much a 
matter of reverence in these hills as a Morgan 
horse in New England. A family named Walker 
moved into the region sometime in the 1850's, 
and its history would have been unnotable ex- 
cept that they brought along some fine hounds 
of English strain that already had been im- 
proved in America for a century or so. These 
were received with an enthusiasm that has in- 
creased over the years. They are really noble 
dogs and definitely sportsmen. 


Hunting by Ear 
English hunters and those of the chichi hunt 
clubs in eastern America would undoubtedly 
consider the Missouri fox hunt a peculiar sport— 
if not downright daffy. No fox is ever killed— 
except by much-lamented accident. Foxes are 
none too plentiful, and ‘“‘a daid fox won’t run.” 

In general, a foxhound (as distinguished from 
the heavier coon hound, which is a killer) knows 
better than to damage a fox. But occasionally 
mistakes do happen. Ben Whitlock, one of the 
foremost hound men around Camdenton, said to 
us, “I’m not going to run Twinkle much longer. 
She’s getting old and cross and if she caught up 
with a fox, she might kill it.” 

Ben staged a fox hunt just to show us the pro- 
cedure. In the early evening the hunters put four 
or five of these large hounds of obvious good na- 
ture in the back of a light truck and drive to 
some spot where a fox has been hunted recently. 
It is odds-on that the fox will be back home after 
being hunted the previous week. 

The dogs are then released and the hunters sit 
down and light their pipes. Usually this is not a 
picnic—no food is brought along; and there is 
never any liquor. Alcohol affects the hearing, 
they explain. There isn’t much talk either, for 
that affects the hearing even more. 

By and by some quick yelps come up from the 
valley, a half mile away. 

“Ah,” says one hunter. “That’s Chief—he’s 
got a trail.” 

Then more yipes. 

“There’s Queenie—there’s 
Johnny—there’s Maude ——” 

Then came a more violent, broken and staccato 
yipe 


Rex—there’s 


‘hief’s got the body smell!” This, as distin- 
guished from the mere smell of the fox track on 
the ground. 

By and by there came up a lament of intoler- 
able anguish. 

“That,” said my percipient wife, “is the mole 
cry.” 

It took a few minutes to explain that when 
Fido, our splendid half-pint rat terrier (also a 
hound), had dug up half the lawn in following a 
mole run, and found no mole at the end, he also 
set up this cry of despair. 

“Lady, you’re sure right. They've lost the 


trail.” (Continued on Page 116) 








FIDDLIN’ comes natural in the Ozarks, where many natives make THE BARTENDER, a lean and wiry Ozarkian, awaits an order while 
their own instruments. “Old” Raines has played his for 67 years. the barmaid wistfully watches the gayly swinging square dancers. 


SQUARE DANCING in the Ozarks is not a decorous shuffling change of gaits, but something virile that Pan or Bacchus would admire. 
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AT LUSH BAR of cocktail lounge, Victor Mature (right), a celluloid 
prototype of masculinity, chats with columnist and TV commentator 
Sheilah Graham and movie publicity man John B. T. Campbell, Jr 





BEL-AIR’S oval pool is kept at an even temperature suitable for dunking visiting maharajas, millionaires and movie stars. 
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Millionaires Manor 


THE chambermaid, a middle-aged woman with 
a pleasant, Irishy face, was finishing up my room 
when I came back from an appointment in Bur- 
bank. After we had exchanged comments on the 
weather—cold for this time of year in Cali- 
fornia—I asked about one of my fellow guests, a 
distinguished-looking Indian who, with an en- 
tourage, occupied a suite down the corridor. 

“Him?” the chambermaid said. “Why, he’s one 
of the nicest maharajas we’ve had here in a long 
time.” 

As a capsule comment, devoid either of snob- 
bism, surprise or pretentiousness, her observa- 
tion says a good deal about the Hotel Bel-Air 

For at the Bel-Air maharajas are no great 
novelty. Along with captains of industry, oil 
millionaires, top-echelon diplomats, motion-pic- 
ture moguls, and a lord and lady or two, they 
come and go, generally winning from the hotel 


The Hotel Bel-Air in Los Angeles’ most 


exelusive suburb specializes in palatial 


privacy and unobtrusive opulence 


by AL HINE 


staff as little excitement as a series of truss sales- 
men checking into the local Statehouse in any 
medium-sized town. 

The Hotel Bel-Air has been operating a scant 
six years, but almost from its opening it took to 
itself, with the happy benediction of its guests, the 
special and fabulous aura which gets a hotel 
talked about in the reserved and remunerative 
circles where some sixty dollars a day for a two- 
person suite is considered a reasonable price for 
good service, a peaceful location and luxurious 
privacy. This is a good place to mention that such 
rates apply only to the more sumptuous appoint- 
ments of the Bel-Air. There are less grand suites 
and double and single rooms scaling all the way 
down to a conservative ten dollars a day. 

Two things primarily conspire to give the Bel- 
Air its special quality. They are location and 
landscaping. The location is the Bel-Air Estates, 


an almost painfully exclusive private subdivision 
in the sprawling vastnesses of northwest Los 
Angeles. The Estates were the beloved brain child 
and incidental financial bonanza of Alphonzo E. 
Bell, a lucky and perspicacious minister of the 
gospel who discovered oil on his dairy farm near 
Santa Fe Springs, and added real-estate money to 
oil money to miscellaneous money until he died, 
an exceedingly wealthy citizen, in 1947. His 
daughter, Mrs. Minnewa Bell Ross, recently 
married a young man named Elliott Roosevelt, an 
occasional guest at the Bel-Air. 

Alphonzo Bell lent three fourths of his name 
to the Bel in Bel-Air and presided over the dis- 
trict’s prosperous and handsome growth as a 
swank real-estate development. From the open- 
ing of the Estates in the 1920's, they have been a 
desirable address not only for screen luminaries 
but for Angelenos, native and adopted, who 


ALMOST HIDDEN by tall trees, the hotel stretches along a canyon, fitting snugly into contours of the natural setting. 
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ARRIVAL at the Bel-Air. The canopied walk leads over an arched 
bridge to the small but airy lounge-lobby where guests register 


hanker for exclusivity combined with comfort 
ind beauty 

Bel-Air is naturally beautiful. A section of 
rugged but flowering hills, meandering canyons, 
sudden charming vistas discovered by a turn in 
its ever-turning roads, it has a wild but unfear- 
some beauty, a Gothic charm that just escapes 
the artificial. In the hills back of the hotel, for 
example, a deer may still tremble forward to look 
at the swimming pool and patios. Hummingbirds 
flicker in arrested motion in its gardens. Yet the 
only wolves are of the domesticated and dinner- 
jacketed Ciro-cum-Romanoff variety. 

Made to order for landscaping. 

The Hotel Bel-Air, the structure itself, began 
life as a series of shops and stables on the Bell 
Estate. The stables fitted snugly along a canyon, 
cut by a cold crystal stream that still runs before 
the hotel between its parking lot and its lobby. 
The crystal stream is now equipped with snow- 
white, patrician swans. A great many dollars and 
an even-larger supply of lavish, yet good, taste 
have gone into the transformation of quarters for 
horses into suites for maharajas and million- 
aires 

Burton Schutt, who was responsible for the 
architectural part of the transformation, made his 
major concern the keying of the hotel into the 
landscape around it. And Florence Bates Hay- 
ward, decorator of Doris Duke’s Shangri-La in 
Hawaii and of the Broadmoor Hotel, handled her 
end of the décor in the same spirit. You don’t see 
the Bel-Air from the road and, even once in it, 
you don’t see it as a hotel. Its rooms are scattered 
in a seemingly haphazard, one- and two-story 
pattern along the canyon, connected by shaded 
colonnades, separated by rich lawns and colorful 
gardens. Even in the most modest of the Bel- 


Air's rooms there is a suspended-in-space kind of 
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privacy achieved by few other hostelries at their 
swankiest 

The scheme of construction, landscaping and 
décor keeps close to the native Californian, though 
it calls to its assistance any and all mechanical 
aids up to and including spotlights which play on 
the giant palm trees that stand sentry-like in back 
of dining room and cocktail lounge. Suites and 
some rooms have individual fireplaces to cut the 
evening chill that occasionally descends in these 
hills. The arched passageways between sections 
of the hotel could do duty as the cloisters of some 
less than ascetic Spanish missionary brotherhood. 
Everywhere is floral color, rooms opening to 


pHoToGRAPHs By Ernest Kleinberg 


BEL-AIR OWNER Joseph Drown, daughter, 
and friend in pool at his house north of hotel. 


CLOISTERED CORRIDORS with gardens in between run from the 
lobby to the various guest-room sections and between public rooms. 


private patios of varying size, picture windows 
enhancing the pleasant sense of space and out- 
door greenery without subjecting the occupant to 
the breeze or sometime rain which may betray 
the generally equable Southern California climate. 

The public rooms, making use of the same 
trompe-l oeil devices, carry out the sense of space 
and oneness with the surrounding terrain. The 
hotel restaurant boasts a fireplace with a real 
waterfall toppling about it, an exotic combination 
of combative elements perhaps possible only in a 
region where the motion-picture art director’s 
imagination sets no limit to accomplishment. 
The cavelike fireplace itself goes smack into one 
of the hills that rise behind the hotel. The Bel- 
Air’s swimming pool is a placid, warmed oval 
rimmed by palm trees and flanked on one side by 
cabanas. And all around, of course, surround- 
ing the hotel and running in and out among 
its cloisters and its stream, are the nine acres 
of gardens which are one of its proudest attrac- 
tions. 

So much for the setting and décor. Unusual, 
yes, but they could be anything from the 
pleasure dome of an eccentric millionaire to the 
movie set for a fantastic fable of life among the 
stratospherically elite. That this successful wed- 
ding of Berchtesgaden with the Riviera, of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire with hot 
and cold running water, turns out to be a hotel, is 
the doing of one Joseph Drown, a handsome and 
gracious Texan who, twenty-four years ago, was 
himself clerking in a hostelry in Dallas. 

Mr. Drown, who could pose more easily as a 
Man of Distinction than some of the illustrated 
recipients of this commercial accolade, combines 
the Texas quality of meteoric success with an ur- 
bane reserve that makes him seem more like an 
idealized version of one of his guests than a Boni- 











face. From his clerking job in 1927, he ran rapidly 
up the managerial ladder until in 1930 he was a 
vice-president of Hilton Hotels. He soon branched 
out into collecting hotels of his own, invad 
California in 1939 and acquiring an odd half- 
dozen hotels from Los Angeles to San Diego. He 
acquired the Bel-Air property in 1945 and imme- 
diately, with the aid of Burton Schutt and Flor- 
ence Hayward, set about making it conform to 
a pattern which had been forming in his mind 
for some time. 

“I wanted,” Drown says, “to create a model of 
what the first-time visitor to California hopes to 
see in a hotel. That is, a relatively small, typically 
Californian structure, built among gardens, 
around patios, and so on. It should have some 
features of a private resort, and yet suggest a feel- 
ing of quiet and leisure and rest to the visitor.” 

By the end of 1946, the Bel-Air had been con- 
verted to Mr. Drown’s dream pattern and was 
ready for its public. 


This public has consisted of considerably more 
than the first-time visitors to California who 
figured in Mr. Drown’s original conception. 


Without undue fanfare or strained publicity, the 
Bel-Air has built itself a prominent and perma- 
nent place in the California, indeed in the inter- 
national, hotel scene. The hotel is small, accord- 
ing to plan. There are only eighty rooms and its 
total capacity, seldom pressed, is some 120 guests. 

The wealthy Maharaja of Jaipur, the lively 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar and the Princess Sita 
Bhavani have found its facilities up to regal 
standards. Mr. and Mrs. Lessing Rosenwald, of 
Sears-Roebuck and philanthropic fame, have 
made it their West Coast address. Mrs. Henry 
Ford, Jr., visiting with her husband, took home 
with her the Bel-Air’s recipes for filet of sole. Jaime 
del Amo, one of Generalissimo Franco’s most 
gracious diplomatic trouble shooters, relaxed 
at the Bel-Air with his wife, former movie actress 
Jane Randolph. The Leland Haywards, the 
Alfred (General Motors) Sloans, Rogers and 
Hammerstein, Ben Hecht, Elsa Maxwell, Sir 
Osbert and Dr. Edith Sitwell, the Fred Astaires, 
Spencer Tracy, Linda Darnell, Prince Dmitri 
Djordjadze, Lana Turner, the Louis de Roche- 
monts, Dan Topping—the list goes on indefi- 
nitely and elegantly. 


Low-level Layout 

You enter the Bel-Air from a_ semicircular 
parking lot. The bell boy takes your bags and 
guides you over an arching bridge that crosses 
the mountain stream to the small, lounge- 
comfortable lobby. Looking over the side of the 
bridge your eye is struck by the gardens which 
will be as much a part of your visit as your room. 
There may be a swan or two placidly patrolling 
the waters, or, less placidly, hissing at the dog of a 
guest. The Bel-Air is hospitable to pets as well as 
humans, though the hotel officially prefers that 
the pets be small and well-trained. It is doubtful, 
in any case, that the Bel-Air’s clientele would 
stoop to large, rowdy pets. 

After checking in at the lobby you follow the 
bell boy again, this time down the covered corri- 
dors to your room or suite. Bell boys at the Bel- 
Air log considerable travel time; its leisured pace 
and its low-level design make no allowance for 
elevatored zooming hither and yon. You find your 


BATHING-SUITED BELLES do not normally traipse through the Bel-Air cocktail lounge. This 
young lady is modeling in a fashion show held at the Wednesday luncheon, a feminine favorite. 


NATURAL ROCK FIREPLACE in background is, after food, the most notable fea- 
ture of the Bel-Air dining room. Here film folk occasionally escape into privacy. 








THE BEL-AIR GARDENS are one of the hotel's proudest hallmarks. A gardening staff is kept 
busy the year round, pruning, planting and transplanting to maintain the colorful display. 


SUITES achieve privacy with roomy construction, private patios, huge picture windows that 
open on courts and gardens. Some have fireplaces, and floral pieces are changed regularly 


GROCERY TYCOON Nathan Cummings, of Chicago, turns patio of his suite into a work- 
room. He soaks up California sun, keeps in touch with his offices and dictates at same time. 








room, secluded and airy, and you are ready to 
settle into the Bel-Air existence. 

Food, service and facilities at the Bel-Air are 
superlative’ but subtle. You don’t hear the res- 
taurant discussed in the hushed tones reserved for 
Chasen’s or other haunts of the gastronomically 
publicized elite. Its excellence is taken for granted. 
Thus also with its unobtrusive service, its catering 
to your individuality as a guest. 

It is quite possible at the Bel-Air to feel you are 
the sole featured guest of the noment. Except on 
rare occasions—one corporation holds the annual 
meeting of its officers at the hotel and Wednesday 
luncheon is a special ladies’ favorite—there is no 
sense of crowding. There will be other parties eat- 
ing in the restaurant at lunch, more at dinner, but 
seldom so many as to induce even mild claustro- 
phobia. The cocktail lounge, before dinner, will 
be respectably populated, but it is doubtful if you 
will ever have to fight for a seat at the bar or for 
a secluded table in the room which curves around 
it. After dinner, the cocktail-lounge population 
picks up again, but not extravagantly. The light- 
ing is the popular, especially in California, dusk 
which gives you the impression of wearing dark 
glasses whether you have them on or not. 


Bel-Air Guests 


The people around you, if you meet them, will 
be Bel-Air typical. A producer escaping the 
hustle of the studios and even the lesser hustle of 
Beverly Hills. A star and her fiancé; seldom a 
starlet. A couple of agents. A manufacturer of 
advertising calendars. An oil man from Tulsa 
with his wife and daughter. Some automobile 
people from Detroit, mixing a sort of vacation 
with a look at their West Coast dealer agencies. 
An Indian dignitary. An important and anony- 
mous figure from Washington. A columnist. A 
honeymooning couple from Philadelphia’s Main 
Line. A Pittsburgh steel fortune. A director stop- 
ping off on his way home from dinner with friends 
in the Bel-Air Estates. A prominent nerve spe- 
cialist from an eastern hospital. All these, in this 
deftly tailored setting, are the Bel-Air. 

The Bel-Air does not figure prominently in the 
news, and that in itself is part of its attraction for 
its kind of people. It is not noticeably convenient, 
but that is no great barrier to guests who can 
afford time as well as money. It has no regular 
dancing, no floor shows, no convention hall; the 
rigorous restrictions of the Bel-Air Estates bar 
even socommercial an attachment as anewspaper- 
and-magazine stand. But the Bel-Air’s guests miss 
none of these blandishments. It is not the glamour 
spot for little Miss Muffet, Meglapolitan’s favor- 
ite starlet, to appear with her columnar romances, 
and for that very reason it is exactly the spot for 
little Miss Muffet’s boss to hide away from the 

ing crowd, for the visiting eastern million- 
aire to make his headquarters on either business 
trip or relaxed vacation, for anyone who wants 
all the comfort and luxury associated with Holly- 
wood but none of the nervous excitement, bustle 
and worry that so often go with them. The Bel- 
Air deals with unostentatious elegance and insu- 
lated opulence. It is the get-away haven par ex- 
cellence with all the comforts of home and more, 
tailored to the last detail for a clientele which 
makes up in wealth and importance what it lacks 
in numbers. THE END 














THE PEACEFUL SECLUSION of the Bel-Air is nowhere more apparent than along the cool creek which 
flows through its grounds. Children, playing on the green of its banks, are snubbed by its stately swans. 


























FASHIONS TN THE KITCOHE 


GOWN AND JEWELS BY BEN REIG, 
APRON BY BROOKE CADWALLADER, 


It’s smart to cook nowadays, 
particularly when there’s 

no reason for looking 

dowdy while you’re doing it. 
Here are fashions equally 

at home in kitchen or parlor, 
styled to let you make like 

a cook and look like a hostess. 


TON! ROBIN 
HOUDAY Fashion Editor 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Paul D’'Ome 
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SERVICEABLE kitchen clothes for the gal 
poy ad —_ sage grasa a yp COOKING IS FUN even in a cramped cruising boat. Galley styles are 
Sa) OR Se. Se See nautical but dress-up. Left: sailcloth short slacks worn with a cotton 
lace shirt. Right: Celanese sharkskin, tapered slacks worn with Galey 
and Lord cotton blouse. Photographed aboard the yacht Thunderbird. 


CENTER, TULA, RIGHT, PERFECT NEGLIGEE; POST MART CLAM STEAMER 


canvas wrap-around apron (left) worn over an 
Amish calico blouse. Photographed in the 
kitchen of Mr. and Mrs. Graham Patmore. 


LEFT, PHELPS; RIGHT, PAUL ADLER ORIGINALS; 
CAPEZIO. HEINEMAN AND TRINITY ACCESSORIES 














yes...it's so extra pleasing 


because of that delight- 


ful Mac Naughton flavor 


Satin Soft 
Mac NAUGHTON S 


CANADIAN 





CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, 86.8 PROOF + SCHENLEY IMPORT CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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VIVIENNE OF ALICE MAYNARD ENSEMBLE, CAPEZIO SHOES 


FOR COUNTRY CHARM in a real country kitchen 
imaginative styles are in order. This fanciful skirt-and- 
apron is taffeta-lined chintz, embroidered and appliquéd 
with varicolored fruits and vegetables. The black bou- 
clé sweater’s neckline is outlined with the same motif. 


FOREGROUND, CLARE POTTER; REAR, TINA LESSER. 
COOL DRINKS are prepared by the hostess wearing a 
Siamese-inspired ensemble of permanently-pleated Dan 
River cotton tapered slacks with a hand-woven embroi- 
dered draped apron. The guest wears a linen sheath and an 
eyelet apron. Photographed in Tina Leser’s apartment 











Next to Nature_it’s 
Anseo Natural Color! 


Imagine! Stills or movies in gorgeous natural 


color...at a price you can afford! 


Soft flesh tones, natural foliage, pastel-blue skies . . . that’s Ansco 
Natural Color. Every transparency, every print, every foot of movie film springs 
to life in nature’s gorgeous colors. Load your camera (f6.3 lens or faster) 
today, with Ansco Natural Color Film! At 
dealers everywhere! Available in 
120 and 620 rolls, 35mm magazines, 
sheets, and 8mm and l6mm 


movie Magazines. 


BONNIE CASHIN FOR ADLER & ADLER ENSEMBLE, CINER JEWELRY; SCHUR'S, 
SOUTHAMPTON, MEN'S CLOTHES USED THROUGHOUT 


MODERN STYLING like the Holiday House kitchen calls 
for sophisticated at-home styles similar to this slim sheath 
dress of Moygashel linen. Its companion organdy print 
shirt gives the outfit an easy and casual look. Without 
the shirt, the dress is perfect for dining and dancing. 


LEFT, TULA; 2IGHT, BEACON HILL; CAPEZIO AND CASTLECLIFF ACCESSORIES 


DECORATIVE KITCHENS are the scene for much sub- 
urban entertaining. The hostess (left) wears a broadcloth 
one-piece slack suit with a striped overskirt; the guest (right) 
wears a striped jersey blouse and stole and Lonsdale broad- 
cloth skirt. Modern kitchen was designed by J. Steurwald. ANSCO, sincHAMTON, N. Y.A DIV. OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP. “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 
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BETTER PLACEMENT 
CONTROL 





with 


ASHAWAYS \ 


NEW BRAIDED NYLON 
RACKET STRING 


{| 


GRIPPING 
SURFACE 


It's easier to put your shots where you 
want them, and put more on them 
besides ... with Ashaway’s great new 
tennis and badminton string. 

Its specially braided contact surface 
takes hold more tightly . . . promotes 
greater accuracy... puts more spin 
on the ball. 

You get more speed in your serves 
and smashes, too. For Ashaway string 
has a super-resilient core wound from 
individual nylon strands. It has high 
impact test and retains its resilience 
longer. 

Its greattensile strength allowstighter 
stringing. It is moisture immune... 
Stays taut in your racket... wears 
long and costs little. 


Ashaway Braided Nylon String is widely en- 


dorsed by top-ranking players...recommended 
by tennis shops...and already used by most 


leading racket makers for first-grade factory 


stringing. 


Developed by the makers of famous Ashaway 


fishing lines and made by Ashaway exclusively 
under special patent pending process. Avail- 
able in 15 and 16 gauge for tennis; 19 and 20 


gauge for badminton. Look for it in your next 


new racket. Demand it for restringing. 


ee ee ee ~ 


/ 
) 
) 
) 


PUTS A BETTER GAME /W YOUR FRAME! 


~~ et — = 
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COOKHOUSE set up a tympany section—kettledrums for soup and coffee. 


THEY MOVE THE CIRCUS 
(Continued from Page 23) 


heads up the waiters and, because 
he also pours coffee for the per- 
formers, is first in line for beefs. Cir- 
cus performers are traditional cook- 
house beefers. If lunch isn’t ready 
the minute an actor comes on the 
lot, it’s Whitey’s fault; if there is 
mud in the cookhouse, Whitey made 
it; rain in the soup, Whitey (who 
else?); when the lamb is tough or 
macaroni cold—Whitey did it. 

The wagons were late. The first 
cookhouse wagon lumbered up the 
bank onto the lot at 4:55 a.m. Whitey 
and his flashlight knew just where to 
put it. There were nine wagons in all 
for cookhouse, plus a water and a 
fuel-oil truck. 

At 5 a.M. hammers began to 
pound in stakes. Twenty minutes 
more and smoke curled from the 
stack of one rolling range. A couple 
of rough kitchen biddies wedged 
sticks and stones under the legs of 
a half-dozen huge round-bottomed 
vessels, leveling them up on the 
rough ground, in a row like a tym- 
pany section—kettledrums for oat- 
meal, soup and coffee. Light was 
coming. Blue table tops, seat boards 
and side poles lay clashing with the 
green grass. My nose whiffed Diesel 
fumes and the smell of steam. 

Blood said, “Little slow this morn- 
ing."’ Not to me they weren't; takes 
me this long to make wo breakfasts 
with a kitchen already set up. It was 
only 5:32. The big canvas restaurant 
hung loosely halfway up its center 
poles. In 10 minutes the waiters 
raised the canvas all the way (pulled 
the peaks) and tightened it (guyed 
it out). By 6:20 places were all laid 
on red checked tablecloths. 
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At 6:40, an hour and 45 minutes 
after the first wagon hit the lot, the 
cookhouse ran up its “Hotel Ring- 
ling’ pennant and began serving 
breakfast. As the waiter set down 
my Canadian bacon and eggs he 
said, “Sorry there’s no hot biscuits 
today, sir, but the lot was bad.” 

Over in Morgan’s domain, things 
were shaping up. He had corraled 
the menagerie, and stake-driving 
machines were pounding around the 
quarter-mile perimeter of the Big 
Top. Eleven elephants were nosing 
wagons about, the blacksmith was 
welding a break in the giraffe pen 
and Madame Toto was scrubbing 
the floor of her cage with a damp 
rag. The Red Ticket Wagon was 
being inched between two layout 
pins to its place on the Midway. 
The Yellow Ticket Wagon, already 
spotted in its place, had sold its first 
ticket. This Circus was moving good. 

“Good?” said a workhand. “It’s 
downright miraculous! But we've 
did better. Going into Indianapolis 
one year they had a wreck on the 
Nickelplated, and the Squadron 
didn’t get to the crossing until 11:20 
A.M., not even spotted yet, and the 
show went on at 3:30.” 

The Big Top’s five peaks were 
pulled at 9 a.m.; Morgan had three 
cigars left, his morning work almost 
finished. | was back in Wacky 
Mack’s kitchen nibbling bologna 
and sipping coney-yak. He had been 
shopping and a huge chunk of beef 
was sizzling on the griddle. 

“Ain't it a beaut?” he asked, with 
pride of ownership. “Cost me six- 
teen bucks—Uncle Sam bucks, not 
that funny money.” Then he added 
wistfully, “Why, back when I was 
just a dishwasher you could buy a 
whole cow for that.” THE END 








THE SCANDAL 
THAT KILLED A SPORT 


(Continued from Page 69) 


A mob of disgruntled spectators 
descended upon Courtney’s camp. 
It was deserted. 

“Courtney was strongly con- 
demned,” the Police Gazette said, 
“and, had he made his appearance, 
would have been roughly handled.” 

Another delegation hunted Mr. 
Soule. He, too, had vanished. 

Officially Hanlan had won, but 
Quimby & Forse, ignoring the ref- 
eree, declared all bets off and re- 
funded the money, less one per cent 
for handling, which was considered 
the height of moderation. Smaller 
pool boxes followed suit. Hanlan, 
himself, fared no better than his 
backers. At the time Soule deposited 
the $6000 Hop Bitters purse in a 
Rochester bank, Soule had drawn a 
check in that amount to Referee 
Blaikie for presentation to the win- 
ner. Now, offering the check at the 
bank, Hanlan and Blaikie were in- 
formed that there were no funds to 
meet it. A statement by the medi- 
cine man explained that his com- 
pany had offered the $6000 for a 
race. As there had been no race, 
there would be no award. Hop Bit- 
ters had got its advertising cheap. 

Out of the welter of recrimina- 
tions emerged one fact backed by 
documentary proof. At a meeting in 
Rochester on September 12, when 
arrangements for the race were com- 
pleted, one of Hanlan’s backers had 
dashed off a contract on a telegraph 
blank, wherein his principal agreed 
to let Courtney win on condition of 
getting an even split of ‘the purse. 
Called upon to deny or explain, 
David Ward, the negotiator, said, 
“How else could we have got Court- 
ney to the scratch? A log chain 
wouldn’t have dragged him there 
unless he knew he could win.” 

Once on the mark it was inti- 
mated, Hanlan was to ignore the 
contract and row his hardest. 

After the dirt had begun to settle, 
challenges filled the air. Hanlan pro- 
claimed his rival a coward and prom- 
ised to retract only when the other 
took the word, “Go!” from a ref- 
eree. Courtney retorted that the 
Canadian was afraid of him. Mr. 
Blaikie suggested that a purse could 
be found if both men would sign an 
agreement to meet, “play or pay,” 
and back it with respective side bets 
of $500. “We are looking for a fair 
race and I think we shall get one,” 
he said with sunny optimism. 

Both men accepted the terms. 
Neither put up the money. There 
followed interminable jockeying, 
petering out into empty vaporings. 


“Who Sawed Courtney’s Boat?” 
became a popular gag, succeeding 
the earlier classic question, ““Who 
Hit Billy Patterson?” 

In view of all this distrust and 
malodor, the final episode becomes 
a study in the invincible gullibility 
of Americans. It might reasonably 
be supposed that, after his experi- 
ence with the bouncing check, Han- 
lan would not have given Mr. Soule 
his unbounded confidence. It would 
also seem improbable that the sport- 
ing public would again pin its faith 
to the much-tainted rivalry of the 
two oarsmen. Yet, when the irre- 
pressible Hop Bitters man bobbed 
up with a proposal for another 
Courtney-Hanlan race, everybody 
fell for it. 

Hanlan signed. Courtney signed. 
The newspapers exploited it. The 
railroads announced special trains. 
The pool-boxers began to quote 
odds. It was the same old game with 
the same old suckers playing it. The 
contest was set for May 19, 1880, on 
the Potomac River at Washington, 
for the usual purse of $6000 put up 
by Mr. Soule. 

A few hours before the set time, 
Courtney developed a “blinding 
headache.” This time his staff forced 
him to the trial. A great crowd lined 
the shores. Courtney immediately 
jumped into the lead, pulling his 
typical smooth stroke. But as Han- 
lan’s shell began to creep up on him, 
he faltered. His oars trailed. He 
paused to lave his fevered brow in 
cool Potomac water. Then he re- 
sumed rowing, losing ground with 
every stroke until he wobbled from 
the course and quit amid howls of 
fury and derision. 

That was the finish for Courtney 
as a competitor. Retiring from rac- 
ing, he took a job as coach of a four- 
oared crew at a female academy on 
Cayuga Lake. He must have been 
good, for Cornell promptly hired 
him away from the young ladies. 
There he became the foremost row- 
ing coach of all time, turning out 
eight-oared crews which swept the 
boards for 17 consecutive years. 

As for Hanlan, he went abroad 
and beat England’s best for the 
world championship. 

American sports are a_ hardy 
growth. Basketball, baseball, foot- 
ball, horseracing, boxing, and—per- 
ennially—wrestling, have all suffered 
and survived damning exposures of 
corruption. But single-sculling, once 
a prime favorite among American 
sports, never recovered from the 
stench of the repeated Courtney- 
Hanlan hippodromes. It dropped 
out of the headlines and presently 
out of the news, the only major sport 
in history to be killed by scandal. 

THE END 
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@ Best proof of Sun Valley’s 
popular appeal is the way so 
many fun-seeking vacationers 
return, one perfect season 
after another. 


A single visit and you'll see 
why. The gay informality .. . 
the crystal clear days and zippy 
nights . . . the wide and wonder- 
ful variety of sports activities 
all add up to one thing 
America’s favorite funland.Why 
not make your plans now? 


ROOMS FROM $6 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 
Address W. P. Rogers, Gen’! Mgr., Sun 
Valley, Idaho or Union Pacific Rail- 
road, Room 1590, Omaha 2, Nebr., or 
see your local Travel Agent. 


Owned and operated by Union Pacific Rallroad 
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ENGLAND 


ENGLAND'S lure to the traveler is almost too various to 
isolate. To the American it must always represent one of the 
richest and most constantly flowing sources of his national 
heritage, for our language, many of our institutions and 
customs have been borrowed wholesale from the British Isles. 
You don’t need an extra language to travel comfortably in 
England, and the national austerity program is comfortably 
relaxed for the visitor to encourage a tourist trade which has 
become one of the nation’s most important businesses. 
England presents many vistas to charm almost every 
variety of traveler. Historically, its monuments are living rec- 
ords of the growth of civilization. These run from Stonehenge, 
whose original Druidic rites are still shrouded in mystery, to 


Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, the Tower of 


London and the Channel coast where Drake crumpled an 
empire when his hardy seamen turned back the Spanish 
Armada. The bookman can find familiar scenes in the Lake 
Country beloved of Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt and Coleridge, 
in Chaucer’s Canterbury, in Shakespeare’s Stratford-upon- 
Avon, in the Cheshire Cheese, Bloomsbury and Tintern Abbey. 
Sportsmen find themselves at home on English golf links, 
fishing in British streams or shooting grouse. Pageantry con- 
tinues to bloom in royal appearances, in the changing of the 
guard, even in the cut of the uniform of a bobby directing 
traffic. There is calm, clear beauty spread lavishly through the 


English countryside, quaintness without affectation in wayside 
inns and small villages, splendor in cathedrals and streamlined 
efficiency in modern British factories. Few countries have so 
many already implanted moods ready and waiting for the 
visitor, whether it be the London-fogged atmosphere of a 
Hitchcock movie the turreted romance of Ivanhoe, or the 
merry, Lincoln-green free forest of Robin Hood. 

This year, of course, England goes all out in tourist attrac- 
tion with the Festival of Britain. August sees such special 
festival events as the Musical and Floral Fete at Shrewsbury, 
the Southport Flower Show, International Athletic Meetings 
at London, and, if you want really to get into the swim of 
English enthusiasm, the Fifth Test Match in cricket, England 
vs. South Africa, in London. Other celebrations that continue 
through August include the Regency, Canterbury, Liverpool, 
and Cambridge Festivals. The Royal National Eisteddfod, a 
gathering of the bards, is held in Wales from August 6 to II. 

England's traditions, fortunately, include making visitors 
happy. Hotels and inns in graduated price ranges are con- 
veniently located. Railways crisscross the island and there are 
car-rental arrangements for those who like to strike out for 
themselves off the beaten path. Theater, sports, music and 
pure and simple sight-seeing are available in abundance. Eng- 
land offers all the excitement of discovery with the added sur- 
prise of rediscovery of a common past. 








Sixteen tastefully tangible ways of 


SOMETIME during the summer months, most of us play the role 
of “visiting fireman.” City folk follow the fresh air to the country; 
country squires come to the city for a whirl at urban pleasures. 
Whichever direction you go, you will want to say “thank you” im- 
pressively to the host and hostess whose hospitality made your visit 


Fk OR loafing and lounging—slip on 
a pair of Ripons and give your feet 
a real treat. Enjoy their cozy comfort Venetian Glass Sculpture rep- 
while traveling, after aday outdoors, eeenate ¢ Commedia 
in the hotel, cabin, camp, etc. Wash- pn tet Ne nl Utes 9 Nr 

able soft pure wool (or nylon) with dell’Arte. Handblown glass, designed by 
glove leather soles, in beautiful ~ Paolo Venini, $39 each, plus shipping. 
colors and patterns. Priced from From a one- or two-of-a-kind collection 
$2.95 at better stores everywhere. ‘ of figurines at Italian Book and Craft, 
Ripon Knitting Works, Ripon, Wis- 25 East 54th Street, New York 22. 
consin. (In Canada: Forest City 
Knitting Co., London, Ontario.) 





For Men, 

W omen, 

Children 
and Infants 


Live Maine Lobsters direct to door 
for specified day. In a cooking container, 
ice-packed in barrel. Eight lobsters, with 
half a peck of steamer clams, or ten 
— lobsters, $14.95. Plus express, which may 


DAY -n~ NuUG \Al T be prepaid for gifts. Larger orders too. 
BOK ond GRACKET MARKERS e ¢ © " ane ¢ ai 
_ ees a4 1) Saltwater Farm, Damariscotta, Maine. 
a. \ DOWNING §23 Permanent embossed letters and mumber |\7" high 
, Lene shuminum rustpreet 
Bebed ename! white deeded letters biech bechground 
Dowdle plete 8 long reads the seme trom ether ide 
These attractive markers make thoughtful gilts f n’en 
make i! easy for triends to find your home DAY n mont. W em UR K E , M. Nt) 
Install in a minute. Any wording you want. up to a total 
of 15 letters and numbers. PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY. 
MANSOR mannte ORACKE! manatee 











Put All Your Bread in 

$395 one basket . . . 22 inches 
SSE EAING CONT on long, it holds the long, long 
French loaves. This size is 
$4.50. Other sizes are: 20 
inches, $3.95; 24 inches, $5. 
Prices postpaid. From The 
Post Mart, 1217 Lexing- 


- SRAWEO! | . : ton Ave., New York 28. 
craw. VFORDS AVE. oe Ae J 
socriar Amazing Device 
for Cracking ICE! 


Now crack ice so fast you won't believe your 
eyes. One or two light taps on a cube of ice Medern Design by Tommi Par- 
cracks the ice » bits o ef ~ ac- . . 
peseeiie She She Sp Sele CREE Sees, D's Ve an zinger. This brass centerpiece includes 
trick and the ice doesn’t seatter. Only $1.00 post- | extra cigarette cup (not shown) to inter- 
BINOCULAR VALUES! 2 














World’s Greatest 5s | tion of the spring steel vibrator that does the 
| paid. Attractively gift boxed. Tap-lceer Co., 221 ia - ntti. . 
Ww y Ps - 
cae enn | West 8t.. Williameport, Pa change with one candlestick. $5 com 
WEW FREE plete, express collect. Parzinger Orig- 


CATALOG! yma ae inals, 601 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
ee = Ea Binders for 


buy. Send for FREE CATALOG ond 


cust Gate Issues 
Pesedene |. Collt. 


IG red binders that will hold six 
issues of HOLIDAY are now Cape Coed Candle Snuffer .. . 
oe ee ON available. “HOLIDAY” is stamped styled after an early original. Made by 
ry a yo in gold on both front and backbone. Ge 7 f ster! il ith le iw 
— ena Also, there is a label holder on the sorham Of sterling silver wit nae ate 
POWER INJECTOR backbone in which sequence of issues | ebony handle. 9'2 inches long. $4.75 in- 
he ye ay may be marked cluding tax, plus 25c¢ postage. Nelmor 
: “ORD! n 1 Day Write Binders can be ordered from | Jewelers, 901 Bergen Ave., Jersey City 6, 
Single aecuons encloned $15 ||| HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
<a ini ae Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
COST $950 EACH 


tage 











Save Dollars on 


ee re omer ann | = 








Zumbech Mote | (sorry, no C. O. D. lioead 
1209 w. 53 St. New York N.Y 
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Okoppoy 


saying “Thanks for a wonderful visit!” 


No Other Radio 


like this in all the World ! 


possible. Enter the bread-and-butter gift. This month's Shopper is 
dedicated to making your choice of exactly the right gift a pleasure 
rather than a problem. With just the slightest inkling of your host's 
or hostess’s taste, it should be a simple matter to fit one of 
the varied suggestions below to any bread-and-butter situation. 








Flower Holder 
from old shuttles that 
have seen service in New 
England mills. Natural 
mellowed wood; re- 





movable copper liner to 
hold water. $2.95, post- 
paid. The Stage Coach, 
East Swanzey, N. H. 


In Black Stag and Silver Grey. 
Works on Battery, AC, DC 


Cabinet design by Robert Devo! Budiong 
Four-in-One Baffeteer 
combines a crépe Suzette set, chafing 
dish, 2! 2-qt. earthenware hot snack 
or soup tureen, utility heater . 
all to fit one stand. All copper, 
with a brass grate. $52.95, ex- 
press collect. Bazar Frangais, 666, 
Avenue of Americas, New York 10. 


Super Trans-Oceanic 
The Portable with Amazing 4-Way Reception 


€eramiie snack plates or 
ash trays for the modern- 
minded host or hostess. 
Handmade in Switzerland, 
with original designs grooved 
into glazed surface. $5 each, 
postpaid. Penthouse Gallery, 


15 W. 55th St., New York 19. 4 . ; is 2 NEW! Two Continuous Tun- SF rrvs Trans-Continental 
ee : eee ing Bands. Complete coverage Standard Reception. Pulls in 


NEW! Trans-World Short 3 NEW! Marine and Weather 

Wave. Opens up the world as Short Wave. Tunes in ship-to- 
never before, with wider range of ship and ship-to-shore phone conver- 
reception from more countries, more sations, instructions. Official weather 


stations ...across oceans, continents! bulletins. Amateur stations. 





from 38 through 75 meters, and 75 
through 150 meters (2 to 8 MC). 
Covers 49 meter band, provides 





stations across the whole nation— 
even from places where other port- 
ables fail—in planes, trains, ships, 


added thrills for “distance” fans! remote spots, steel buildings. 
Tall, Tall Decanter strikes a 
graceful pose in any room . . .a 
handsome decoration as well as a 
practical dispenser of good cheer 
Clear green glass, handmade in 
Italy. 24 inches high. $6.50, post- 
paid. It’s from Doni Donovan, 
748 Madison Ave., New York 21. 


There’s only one way to get this astonishing performance! 
That’s by owning a Zenith” Super Trans-Oceanic—choice of 
business leaders, sportsmen, world travelers. Carry it easily, 
proudly, wherever you go. Treat yourself to an exciting dem- 
onstration at your Zenith dealer's —today! 


P.S. —The Zenith® Super Trans- 
Oceanic makes a wonderful gift 
for a loved one in the armed 
forces —in camp or overseas. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, IIlinois 
Over 30 Years of *‘Know-How’’ in Radionics® 
Exclusively * Also Mokers of Fine Hearing Aids 


(Note: Please do not send unsolicited sam- 
ples to be considered for this column. Send 
only photographs and descriptions of items.) 
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THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


How to cling to 


“Fractured Freneh™ cocktail nap- 
kins . . . based on Doubleday book by 
F.S. Pearson Il and R. Taylor. Malaprop 
English versions of French phrases. 36 
napkins, $1.25, postpaid. Greenland 
Studios, 5858 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 17. 


With a Leica camera it’s easier 

to catch and hold the true 

feeling of memorable moments. 

Quick as a smile you wind, 

focus, sight, and snap with : 

streamlined simplicity. Your The Feed Bag...a treat for gourmets. 

Leica gets action and color with | 15 imported delicacies. Real feed bag of white 

unsurpassed depth ond deteil. canvas and leather. Danish liver pdaté with truf- 

It’s light, compact and versatile fles, lingonberry jam, karvi cheese are just 
. easy to go places with, a hint of what's inside. $14.95, Postpaid 

both photographically and Christina, 129 Lexington Ave., New York 16 

geographically. See the new 

Leica ILE and other Leica 

models at your dealer's, 


Clear (Crystal Martini or 
Manhattan set. Tall, slim pitcher, 
tight-lipped to control ice, a 
stirrer, and six almost tip-proof 
glasses. $7.50, postpaid. New De- 
sign, 33 E. 75th St., New York 21. 


Water Babies...leica color 
transparency by Carlyle Black- 


= 
well, Jr., taken with Eimar 90mm. Take along a 
lens ot /4 5, 1/100 second. CLCaL 


J trademark of 


Pot x tive 
E. LEITZ, Imc., 304 Hudson St, New York 13, N.Y. 





Breakfast Set of Dresden 
china. Blueforget-me-not pattern, 


For Your CONVERTIBLE gold scroll. For two, $59.50; one, 


$42.50; wooden tray, $12.50— 


Wonderful BACK SEAT WINDSHIELDS 745 Fifth Ave. New York 22 





Lazy Lemses permit you to see at 
right angles. For reading or televiewing 
comfortably while lying down. With 
leather case, $19.75, postpaid. Mark 
Cross, 707 Fifth Ave., New York 22. 


THIN 24 HOURS! | 
ER BY MAIL—SHIPPED W ; ee a 
ORD er Money Bock! , A Standing “Mobile. 


A delicately moving “sculpture,” 


fOVIESMEL 2S $55 ' A : in bright colors, standing 10 to 


Satisfaction Guar 


12 inches high. By Leonard Bil- 
Perfect at drive-ins os toble. y ‘ ‘ j »ricraft 
ae at © ae ake oe ling. $8, postpaid. Americraft, 
COMPLETE YOUR CONVERTIBLE with this custom-styled accessory —'o" against seat 903 First Ave., New York 22. 
thet protects both beck and fron! seat riders from whipping, burning 
winds. Ultre modern Dual Shields come to you complete and ready 
te install immediately te meke your car a comfortable and distin- 
guished tion in any pany. The shields are made of optically 
cheer, shetter proof plexigias solidly set in heavy tubular frames. For 
é wind i the shields adjust to any angle on « 
gleaming ber mount set “rock solid” at the twist of « knob. 
Special heavy-duty clamps provide sturdy, rattleproef mounting in Shields move with seat for exit/ 
just twe minutes flot— without a hole to drill, without marring seat! entrance. No holes to bore for 
Long-life construction is featured throughout and every metal part is installation. 
lwxvriously. triple chrome pleted for everlasting beauty. Dual Shields + 
ere priced af $55 complete and are money beck guaranteed to Famous full-view window is Candle Springs ivan 
satisty YOU! Se edd this crowning touch of smartness and prac- perfect replacement for _ 
ficality, NOW. Order Duel Shields for your convertible TODAY. Just eee oan eee ae coiled springs adjust to fit all 
send neme, address, moke and year of car with check or money order yellow or distort vision .. . = ge 5 
Your set will be shipped within twenty-four hours stoys crystal clear for life. $25. ’ sizes of candies. In red, — i 
P.S.: Duel Shields are beautiful addition to smart hardtops too! white, $1.25 a pair, postpaid. Fat 
ORDER BY MAIL! 


‘ candles shown here come in red 
PAUL-REED, Inc. =. 


4 green, are als 1.25 a pair, 

CHARLEVOIX, MICHIGAN : pals e cho S pfs 
swcceners to full-view window division of the Jim Rebhies Co. postpaid. Hazel Jasper, 142 E. 
aa 45th St., New York 17. THE END 
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Old Kashioned Pleasure 
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CUES cag 
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BOTTLED IN BOND 
100 PROOF 


Qusiliea and Bottled. by 
SLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 


Owensboro — TRartuchy 





Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under Supervision of the U. S. Government —©Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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She 38 AMERICA 


ry 

Tine “America” is not just another 
trans-Atlantic liner. The “America” 
wins friends who are discriminating 
travelers—and keeps those friends. 


Take, for example, Mr. Laurance H. 
irmour, Jr. “When dinner-table con- 
versation has turned to trans-Atlantic 
travel,” he writes, “I always endeavor 
to say a good word about the ‘America.’ 
“As a matter of fact, in 24 ocean 
crossings, | cannot remember any which 
were more perfect with respect to com- 
fort and service than those I made on 
the ‘America.’ ” 


And from the Chairman of the Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company,—"By all 
standards of comparison,” says Mr. N. 
Baxter Jackson, “ashore and at sea, I 
have yet to receive better service —or 
taste more wonderful food—than the 
*"America’ provides. No effort is spared 
to anticipate and care for the voyager’s 
wants. | wonder if fellow-Americans 
fully appreciate what a magnificent 
luxury liner heads our merchant fleet.” 


NO PINER WAY TO BUROPE 


On your next trip to Europe, choose 
the “America.” You'll agree there’s 
no finer service afloat or ashore. 
. . 7 

From New York to Cobh, Havre, South- 
ampton: August 8, August 28, Sep- 
tember 15, October 4 and regularly 
thereafter. First Class $295 up; Cabin 
$200 up; Tourist $160 up; See your Travel 
Agent or United States Lines, New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Montreal, Norfolk, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Washington, D. C. 


Los Angeles, 


United States Lines 


Wo finer SCTVTCE afloat or ashore 
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THE FRIENDLY OZARKS 


(Continued from Page 96) 


They know the voice of each dog 
and they also know what the voice is 
saying. More than this, they can tell 
you the markings of every dog and 
the name of his grandfather. This is 
not facetious or exaggerated; it is 
important. A good hound puppy in 
the Missouri Ozarks is worth any- 
thing from fifty to a hundred dollars, 
or more, and part of the price de- 
pends on his grandfathers, clear 
back to the original Walker dogs. 

As the spring night grew increas- 
ingly crisp our host, Ben Whitlock, 
said, “You folks don’t want to wait 
any longer, probably. They're down 
on the edge of the lake now and we 
won't get a look at him till morn- 
ing—if at all.” 

1 asked about his dogs, which 
were worth about the price of an 
automobile. 

“They may run the fox a day or 
two, but they can stop in anywhere 
and get a meal. The fox just runs into 
a rock ledge or some hole he keeps 
around. The dogs take a snooze till 
he feels like being chased again.” 

The idea of stealing or harming or 
failing to entertain a foxhound is 
simply beyond the boundaries of 
imagination in these parts. 

We had been sitting on one of the 
many roads that lead down steeply 
to the lake. Benny turned the truck 
around. “The dogs ll come back 
here tomorrow, next day, next 
week—whenever it is—to look for 
me. Sometimes I come out here with 
my sleeping bag and wait for them. 
But if they don’t find me, they come 
home.” 

We went slowly. rocking over the 
rough roads toward Camdenton. 
“Some folks think our kind of fox 
hunting is funny—no fox, right back 
where you began.” We trundled 
through one of his gentle pauses. “I 
got a friend who plays golf. He’s al- 
ways wanting me to come and hit a 
ball around to where he started.” 

Ben Whitlock’s main business is 
raising minnows, which is not as 
strange as it may sound. A few 
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miles from here, at Stoutland, is one 
of the biggest goldfish hatcheries in 
the United States. It ships about 30,- 
000,000 goldfish a year; and what 
becomes of the animals, now that 
Harvard students have paused in 
their scholarly pastime of swallow- 
ing them, is anybody's guess. The 
goldfish potentates say that children 
account for about 90 per cent of the 
demand. 

Another of the sights which the 
Camdenton area has to offer is 
Hahatonka Castle. This structure 
was begun by a telephone man 
named Snyder, of Kansas City, a 
Scotsman by birth, and a homesick 
one. The story is that he sent archi- 
tects scouting for a home site that 
would most resemble a Scottish 
cliff. He found it only a hundred 
miles or so from Kansas City, but 
he died before the castle was com- 
pleted in 1922. It had about thirty 
rooms of baronial proportions, en- 
closed in monumental lime- and 
sand-stone walls. For a time it was 
operated as a resort hotel, and was 
still going in 1941; but shortly after 
that time it burned down—or rather 
it burned out, leaving most of the 
walls on their cliff top to beguile the 
moon-struck visitor and the ama- 
teur photographer. 

Leaving the Lake of the Ozarks 
for the Taneycomo country, about 
120 miles to the south, one is on the 
Ozark plateau for a few heartening 
miles, and then the road goes com- 
pletely psychopathic again. It climbs 
up slopes, makes corkscrew turns 
and faces grades that would scare a 
paratrooper. Falling straight down 
leads to a fait accompli in no time; 
but this is not a healthy way to de- 
scend. Somehow, my shiftless wife 
(I refer to her passion for high gear) 
got us down into the White River 
valley externally unaltered. 


The Shepherd of the Hills 


The White River is to the Ozarks 
what the Rhine is to Germany or 
the Thames is to England. The thing 
meanders all over the place from 
northwest Arkansas up all over 
southern Missouri. It is one of the 
few rivers that can very nearly ac- 
complish the feat of Don Marquis’ 
poet—biting oneself on the fore- 
head. However, almost every foot of 
it is occupied by some very tasty 
bass, and there are excellent swim- 
ming spots and boating courses. 
There is one vast tilted ledge to be 
climbed before one descends to Lake 
Taneycomo, and we reached it in a 
soft April dusk. This is called— 
Heaven help us—the Shepherd of 
the Hills Country, and we had been 
passing its landmarks, such as a 
cabin said to have been the home of 
that character, and a post office 





bearing a huge sign: UNCLE Ike's 
Post Orrice. (One would have ex- 
pected it to belong to Uncle Sam!) 
We reached another billboard brag- 
ging that “Mad Somebody or 
Other” (in The Shepherd of the Hills) 
had done something here. The road 
in front of us had opened up to a 
vista of nothing but wild, shadowy 
ills and sky, not even a gas station. 
And my scenery-besotted wife, let- 
ting us coast gently toward the 
edge of eternity, said, ““This country 
is mad, and mournful. Do you 
think we've been climbing into An- 
other World?” Yet I assure you she 
is moderately sane—and no more of 
a Harold Bell Wright-er than | am. 

She put her brakes on before we 
fell into Another World, and we 
progressed toward the road leading 
steeply down to Rockaway Beach, 
on Taneycomo. We came to rest in 
front of the old, white-pillared hotel, 
which, we agreed, when we had 
found our room, was the most shin- 
ngly clean and perfect hostelry we 
had ever stayed in. 





How did New York’s fabulous 
Main Stem get that way? How 
did it come to be the symbol of 
gaiety and sophistication for the 
whole world? People love it on 
sight, they sing songs about it 
and think of it with deep nos- 
talgia. Edward Stanley tells the 
whole earthy story of Broadway, 
from its start as a muddy Indian 
trail to its flowering as the 
gaudiest and most exciting street 
on earth. In Your September 
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Don’t Miss 
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Here we found “Ozark Mac” Mac- 
Master, the proprietor, who is the 
guy in these parts who “keeps things 
stirring.” He is Ozark of the Ozarks, 
and a college education did not ruin 
or even taint him. He is a hillbilly 
by heredity and preference, but the 
dread disease of ambition has been 
in his blood for years and annoys 
him. He has a new, beautifully fin- 


ished house, with every manner of 


paneling, picture windows, sliding 
doors on the closets and all of those 
things. He also has one of the big- 
gest caves in America. 

Mac sent me over next day to 
Marvel Cavern, which he operates 
under lease. This whole lower Mis- 
souri region is filled with phe- 
nomena—caves, springs, such spec- 
tacular beauties as Hurricane Deck 
and cliffs, both inside and outside 


the caves—enough to save every In- 
dian Maiden in the country from 
matrimony—or worse. One of the 
most impressive of these is Marvel 
Cavern, near Reeds Spring. 

One descends something over 500 
feet to a room almost faultlessly 
vaulted by some swirling streams of 
preglacial times, a room where one 
could play football comfortably if a 
bit of rubble was cleared out. There 
are even natural galleries for spec- 
tators. 

The main dome—which is ad- 
vertised as the largest unsupported 
natural dome in the world—is 300 
feet long, 200 feet wide and 200 feet 
high. To this, one replies simply that 
it looks much bigger. 


The Temporary Town 


Forsyth, the county seat of Taney 
County, is about a dozen miles from 
Taneycomo, and Protem is a few 
miles beyond that. It is a matter of 
wry amusement to the inhabitants 
of the latter place that, according to 
plans forthe Bull Shoals project, the 
county seat will have to move, while 
Protem will “temporarily” linger on 
for another century or more. 

Protem is only one of the place 
names in Southern Missouri that 
suggest the original settlers’ idea of 
temporary residence—just a pause 
before the trek into the Far West. 
Versailles, Paris and Gravois Mills 
hark back to the early French fur 
traders. But names like Peculiar, 
Competition, Romance, Fairdealing, 
Yellville, Truth, Jerk Tail, and Old 
Jenny Lind were obviously chosen 
by people who did not intend to 
stay there long. Little did they know, 
as the whodunits say. Protem is al- 
ready more than a century old. 

We drove down from Taneycomo 
to Protem to see Frank Shaffer, a 
descendant of the first settlers who 
“paused” here, and local correspond- 
ent for the Forsyth paper. One is 
tempted to smile at the careful little 
items in such columns, but if you 
will substitute “President Truman” 
or “Albert Einstein’ or “Queen 
Elizabeth” in any of these men- 
tions—persons of far less impor- 
tance to the local bystander—you 
will understand the importance of 
a good local reporter. They were 
barely over an incidence of influenza 
when I was there—a godsend to 
local reporters who are paid by mile- 
age rather than lineage. 

“Anna James is not well.” 

“Uncle George Corner is not feel- 
ing well.” 

“Em Wolf is puny.” (Puny is not 
libelous—merely a variant on “not 
well.”’) 

“Bess Clark's two sons had twenty- 
three pigs. One had thirteen and the 
other ten. She sure is busy now.” 
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of LA PROVINCE DE 
QUEBEC 


Join the thousands of devout Quebecers 

who throng the sanctuaries, basilicas, 

shrines of the Province of Québec. Ever 

since the first families came from France, 

over 400 years ago, their living faith has 

prompted the building of world-famous 

shrines such as Ste-Anne-de-Beaupré, 

the Basilica of Brother André, Notre- -- 
Dame-du-Cap at Three Rivers, 
and countless other churches and 
sanctuaries, large and small. 


Write today for a copy of our illustrated 
booklet "' Shrines of La Province de Québec", 
address: The Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, 

Québec City, Conoda; 

or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 

~~ New York 20, N. Y. 
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“Gee, mister, you're old enough to know you ought to carry 
your travel cash in American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


There‘s no fishing for lost travel cash when you carry American Express 
Travelers Cheques—because if they're lost, stolen, or destroyed, you get a 
quick refund. Your signature is the only identification you need to spend 
them anywhere. American Express Travelers Cheques are the most widely 
known and accepted cheques in the world! 


Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Ex- 
press and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 
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BERMUDA’s GAY 
OCEANSIDE HOTEL 


Old World charm and sophisti- 
cation combined with New 
World comfort and conve- 
nience. Riding in quaint car- 
riages, cycling down pleasant 
country roads, relaxing on 
your own private beach. De- 
lightful evenings in the cock- 
tail lounge, or dancing to 
native calypso music. Mod- 
ern throughout, each room 

has a private bath. And 

you'll enjoy the memorable 

cuisine, the barbecues and 

the beach parties. 


E. R. HETLAND, Manager 
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CARIBGEAN HOTEL. (Offers sensational vacation 
value to acquaint more Americans with the ever 
fresh charms of the lovely S. VIRGIN 
ISLANDS —8 Days Nights, with all meals 
$69.50. Excellent accommodations: 2 to Twin 
Bed Koom with private bath. Planned enter 
tainment —Sightseeing Tripe-Golf and Beach 
Club membership, etc.. included—Write Air Mail 
for Brochure. L. Richard Fedder, Manager 
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One assumes that this refers to 
pigs in the possession of the sons 
rather than the sons’ progeny, as 
stated. 

The people around Protem are a 
bit more reticent about the Bald 
Knobbers. Some of the Bald Knob- 
bers may still be alive and certainly 
some of their sons and nephews are. 
The “bald knob” has been men- 
tioned—a hill too high and windy to 
bear anything but grass. On these 
hills the Bald Knobbers lit their bon- 
fires to call their members to meet- 
ings. The end of the Civil War left 
the hills full of unemployed guer- 
rillas who were neither Northern nor 
Southern but simply looters. The 
hillbillies organized against these 
gangs and killed them off quietly; 
they wore masks of black with broad 
white lines around the eyeholes— 
much better than the dunce caps of 
the Ku Klux Klan. They shot thirty 
people in 1885 without incurring 
legal reprisal. There were thirteen 
men to a chapter, though many 
chapters might meet together, as 
squads meet in companies. 

In a year the Bald Knobbers had 
made life so unfavorable for out- 
laws that the country was virtually 
free of them, and the attorney gen- 
eral of the state asked them politely 
to disband and they politely dis- 
banded—officially—with their pur- 
poses achieved. 

But as in the case of the Maffia, 
the Ku Klux Klan and other cliques 
organized with purportedly honor- 
able motives, the group found it 
easier to organize than to disorgan- 
ize. The younger and less respon- 
sible members of the Knobbers, hav- 
ing had a taste of authority which 
was not likely to come to them again, 
continued to lay bundles of hickory 
switches on the doorsteps of persons 
they disliked, 


The End of the Rope 


Most of these people moved but a 
few did not, with 
quences. Some were let alone, some 
were beaten, but finally a whole 
family was slaughtered. This was the 
end of Knobbing, for three of the 
jolly young murderers shortly found 
themselves dangling at the ends of 
ropes furnished by the State of Mis- 
souri. The fun was over. 

There was a legend that the Knob- 
bers used to throw bodies down the 
pit of Marvel Cave, then called 
Devil's Den, but actually no human 
bones had ever been found there 
deer, fox and rodents, yes—but no 
people. Naturally, it is well fenced 
now, so do not raise your hopes. 


varying conse- 


One old resident was discussing a 
local boy who died a few years ago 
at eighty-odd, after outliving six 
I don’t think he killed 


wives. “No, 


I don’t think it was but 
three—people who'd made slightin’ 
remarks about him.” 

One of this old-timer’s wives was 
a young woman who developed an 
affection for an evangelist. The hus- 
band—Mr. Smith, or whatever his 
shot the preacher in the 
pulpit, which, as everyone knows, is 
a fatal spot. The preacher had a 
devoted following and by and by 
one of his flock took a shot at Mr. 
Smith, and missed—an error that 
proved fatal for the would-be as- 
sassin. A relative of the deceased 


five fellows 


name was 





CALIFORNIA'S 
GARDEN HOMES 


Some of the country’s best 
modern housing is revolutioniz- 
ing the sun-swept landscape of 
Southern California. Whether 
you build on a hilltop or down 
in a valley, chances are you'll live 
in a garden atmosphere and take 
full advantage of the bland 
climate. Carl L. Biemiller charts 
the new trends in West Coast 
home building next month. Read 
his “Garden Homes in the 
Golden Land” in your Septem- 
ber Houipay. 


Don't Miss 
Next Month’s 
Holiday ! 








declaimed in a public place that he 
was going to get Mr. Smith. He had 
the story backward, 

Mr. Smith lived two wives longer, 
died of natural causes, and now lies 
in a little graveyard between Forsyth 
and Protem. 

“I never heard of him shootin’ 
anybody but them three,” my in- 
formant said. “He might have, but 
there’s a lot of gossips around here 
and they probably exaggerated it.” 

This is by no means a fightin’ and 
feudin’ country—anything but. It is 
the most peaceful place I have ever 
seen, the kindliest and gentlest. But 
by that token, don’t start a fight, 
and don’t make slighting remarks. 
They don’t like disturbances. 

On the way home to Rockaway 
we had a bit of luck. We found at 
Kissee Mills a miller who makes 
water-ground cornmeal, for which 
any good Missourian or Arkansaw- 
yer will walk a mile. It is a slightly 
coarse, unbolted meal and even a 
long-since deported Missourian like 
my wife will tell you, ad nauseam, 
“there is nothing like it.” At Kissee 
Mills the price is right—five cents a 
pound. (This is not advertising, 
since the Bull Shoals Dam will have 
put this mill under water up to the 





eaves by now.) We bought two dol- 
lars’ worth. 

At Branson, only a few miles 
north of the Arkansas border, is Jim 
Owen, known as “the king of the 
White River.”’ His business is get- 
ting people to go fishing. He fur- 
nishes the supplies for two days or 
weeks or months of “float” fishing— 
everything from a boat and a guide 
to tackle or a can of beans or folding 
chairs and tables. The system is to 
climb into a flatboat and float down 
White River for a few days catching 
bass, camping, or merely floating— 
whichever you feel like doing. The 
river being what it is, one can climb 
in a truck at some rendezvous and 
drive back to headquarters in an 
hour or two. 


Perpendicular Town 


Jim gave me a check list of ma- 
terials which were supplied for even 
the shortest ‘“‘float’”—something 
over a hundred items, ranging from 
first-aid materials to hooks. Tenting 
materials are obvious, as are salt 
and pepper. No one is allowed to 
ask, “Did you bring the ——?” 

Every town down here is spoken 
of in superlatives or comparisons, so 
it is not surprising to find at Eureka 
Springs “the Switzerland of Amer- 
ica.”’ The town has 230 streets, none 
of which intersect. There are short 
alleys between some of them, but the 
town lies on two steep hills like a 
magnified lesson in contour plowing. 
If one wishes to find his way from 
the post office to the Basin Park 
only to fall 
down and relax. The courteous door- 
man will stop you in good time, or 
if he is absent the boys down at the 
garage will bring you back. This is 
the most perpendicular town I have 
Robert Frost wrote a 
wonderful piece about a New Eng- 
land farmer who slid off his farm 
after a sleet storm, and Mark Twain 
did a similar bit about the Alps, but 
this is the McCoy. One might as 
well wind a town around the Eiffel 
Tower. 


Hotel it is necessary 


ever seen. 


The diversity of occupations be- 
tween here and Little Rock is amaz- 
ing. Arkansas is making a deter- 
mined and successful effort to rise 
above all “hillbilly” tradition. The 
state has been third in cotton for 
several years, but cotton is a sea- 
sonal job, and they say in the Mis- 
sissippi valleys that it’s a “lazy man’s 
farming.” 

Southeast of Eureka Springs, 
where Willard Hawkins of the Ar- 
kansas Development Board kindly 
guided us, nothing was surprising 
after a few hours. They are still 
short on volcanoes, glaciers and pet- 
rified forests, but one hardly misses 
them. It is said that the females of 
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Capital Resort of the Ozarks 
© Site Scenery 5 cienins 
© Health waters ° Poactore 
Come to beautiful Eureka Springs, deep 
in the Ozark Mountains. “Just right” 
climate, scenic drives, 4 lakes, 1200 
springs, 200 points of interest. Excel- 
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European Plan. Ocean front 
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CAVALIER HOTEL 


The Aristocrat of Southern resorts 
Country and seaside pleasures combine to make 
this year-round vacation spot truly enjoyable. Two 
championst olf courses. Rid tennis, bath- 
ing ... boating fishing . excellent service 

Guests may enjoy all facilities of the Cavalier Beach and 
Cabana Club—Yacht and Country Club—Saddle Club 
SIDNEY BANKS, President, Virginia Beach, Va. 





at the St. Moritz. Friendly fur- 
nishings . . . up-to-date com- 
forts . . . television to regale 
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Central Park to boot, Single 
from $6.00. Double from $8.00. 
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**What To Wear Where”... ? 
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Pocket-size, with 112 pages in color and over 100 illustrations, 
to Wear Where” 
shows how to plan a wardrobe for metropolitan cities and resorts 
West and South. 


booklet 


(for women) 


A similar booklet (20 pages) is also available for men. To order 
either fashion guide, fill out and mail the coupon below. Send 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


copies of the following booklets: 


Holiday 2 (men’s) @ 10¢ each 


This gracious skyscraper hotel 

in mid-Manhattan, overlooking 

Central Park, bids you welcome! 

Superb living near Fifth Ave. 

stores, theotres, Radic City. 
Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4.50 up; double 

rooms, $7.00 up. 
| For Teletype reservations N.Y .1-3049 
Write for Booklet HM 


BARBIZON - PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th avE. HOTEL 
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VACATION FUN! 


KNOW PLACES AND PRICES 


Get the GIMLET 


MAGAZINE OF RESORT-VACATION TRAVEL 


For 21 pe: travel-wise traveler's guide. 
“200 Fasci roy a CANADA thru FLORIDA. 
Weat Indies, N ny rt ity, Wash., D.C., ete Re commended ho 
tels, restaurants, prices. Hiway Data, map: ecsorts, Cruises 
NOW ONLY 66c. All Doubleday «, leading newsstands in 
N_Y.C. on ORDER oepeer fro om n The G IMLET, Dept. BS 
551 Fifth Ave, N.V a (2 issues) $1 POSTPAID 








Hillsway (Travel Guide) 

America’s newest travel guide by America’s greatest 
gourmet, Roland L. Hill sees 6000 places to eat and 
stay and 48 st ite road maps. New 1951 edition. Send only 


Hiliswey Co., 1620 E. 2nd Si., Long Beach, Californic 
Scenic Inns of America 


the Guide Book to the i. eption _ Resorts in Settings of 
Natural Beauty. For Vs . Arm-chair Traveler 





180 Full Color Pictures 


ts rey nic Regions De 
scribed in Detail. Send $1 to 


Scenic Inns of Ameren, Inc 
5441 Second Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 


digest of Distinguished — nee 


A convenient reference for your library 
Resort Hotels in thie hemisphere 

tion. Send $1.00 for your copy 
Edition to 


Robert F. Warner, inc., 588 Fifth Ave., New York 19,N. Y. 
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.--then try the perfect “summer replace- 
ment,” the tropic-tested Gimlet Cock- 
tail (“Gin-and-Lime”). Here's how: 


3 parts Gin * 1 port Rose's Lime Juice* 
1 berspeen sugar * Cracked ice 
Chill well, serve in large cocktail glass 
(With Rose's Sweetened Lime Juice, omit sugar) 
*And be sure to “Let Rose Do 
the Squeezing Delicioug Rose's 
Lime Juice is the natural whole juice 
of West Indies limes—at your nearest 
quality food shop. Used by better bars. 
Plus @ “Rose-covered” morning . . 
We mean the happy way Rose's Lime 
Juice wards off the effects of the “night 
before.” I's amazing. Send for our 
little pamphiet, “The Pathology of the 

Hangover.” It's free!+ 


ROSES’ LIME JUICE 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) 
Bottied in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 
Agents: *McLeer & McLeer, Inc., Dept. L-#1 


60 Hudson St., N.Y.C. (East and Midwest) 
Mailliard & Schmiedell, San Francisco ( West) 














Looking for a 
SCHOOL for FALL? 


Holiday's School and Camp 


Directory on pages 18, 19 of 
this issue can guide you to 
a variety of excellent schools 


in all parts of the country. 


An UNUSUAL GIFT? 


Holiday's advertising pages 
; - - 


are full of gift ideas. 


Looking fora 
RESORT or HOTEL? 
Holiday's Places-to-Stay 
Directory ... geographically 
arranged...can steer you to 
the country’s best hotels, 
ranches and resorts. On 


pages 118, 119 of this issue. 














the Ozarks are of two types. Most 
of them marry a fellow and do all 
the work for the next fifty years ; and 
some, it seems, marry five fellows, 
and achieve all possible benefits of 
our socialistic democracy and never 
work any more. I was told, near 
Branson, that one of the local girls 
had married five servicemen, each 
assigned to districts of high mortal- 
ity in the South Pacific, and had one 
child by each. Since then she has 
lived on Aid to Dependent Children. 

Fayetteville, seat of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, needs another gen- 
eration of baking in the sun before 
the beauty of the new stone build- 
ings comes out. It is an odd thing 
that limestone and sandstone a 
hundred thousand years old need 
fifty years of seasoning when they 
are once freed to sunlight. Before 
that, they seem to have been freshly 
poured by a cement machine. 

About Fayetteville there are abun- 
dant evidences of the Arkansas ef- 
fort to put down the old “Arkansas 
Traveler” legends. The state is de- 
terminedly attempting to become a 
great dairy country; there are huge 
chicken ranches here which are 
quite successful at raising broilers 
with little but white meat; curiouser, 
as Alice would say, is a shop that 
sells artificial orchids which, at five 
feet, one cannot tell from the Brazil- 
ian product. Down here in a little 
studio store one can buy oil paint- 
ings, hand-woven fabrics and ceram- 
ics for anything from ten dollars 
to a hundred and up. They vary 
from some beautiful little near- 
Corots to hideous near-Matisses. An 
amazing number—perhaps 3 per 
gent—have original invention and 
technique. 


The Fourth Estate 


The ingenious journalism in this 
whole part of America has been 
dramatized by the careers of the 
great William Allen White, at Em- 
poria—which is not in the Ozarks, 
but neighborly—Ed Howe, the sour 
columnist-editor, and numbers of 
others who flang a potent pen, as 
Dizzy Dean would say. (Inciden- 
tally, Dizzy’s story of being licked 
in his childhood because his Paw 
gave him three rocks and he brought 
back only two squirrels is not com- 
pletely fantastic. At Taneycomo, 
Mac told me of a local boy who saw 
a possum while unarmed. He got it 
with two rocks. Major baseball 
leagues, please note.) 

There are two of the most inter- 
esting newspapers in the wide land 
down here. At Winslow there is The 
Winslow American, a weekly which 
is twelve by nine inches in size. It 
usually comes out in four pages, 
though when it is deluged with news 
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or advertising, which happens more 
frequently than one might think, the 
publisher, Mrs. Maud Duncan, adds 
another two pages or so. The inter- 
esting thing about this enterprise is 
that Mrs. Maud Duncan is the en- 
tire staff. The paper is hand-set, very 
neatly, and printed on a little job 
press, also very neatly, without bene- 
fit of any contraptions by Thomas 
A. Edison, Mergenthaler or John 
D. Rockefeller. Mrs. Duncan is also 
the janitor—a wood stove heats the 
place—the accountant, the mailing 
clerk—everything. 

How this little lady, who is sixty- 
ish and has a displacement of slightly 





Footnotes on the 
Eat-All-You-Want 
Diet 


Earl Parker Hanson, explorer- 
author-scientist, examines the 
eat-all-you-want reducing regi- 
men and relates to it data on 
centuries-old eating habits. His 
conclusions are entertaining, en- 
lightening—and highly contro- 
versial! In your September 


Houpay. 
Don't Miss 
Next Month’s 
Holiday! 








over a pint, manages the job is a 
mystery. 

The big story the week we were 
there was a May Day breakfast for 
Mrs. Marge Lyon, who syndicates 
a column about her part of the place 
and has published several good books 
about a slightly prewar Ozarks— 
which nevertheless still exists in 
places. Mrs. Lyon lives in a big 
house right on top of Eureka Springs 
and looks down over the country 
and writes pleasant pieces for the 
papers. 

The return route from Eureka 
Springs to Kansas City is direct and 
swift; it is on the level beach, so to 
speak, which runs along the edge of 
the Ozark Plateau at the west. One 
can shake hands with a hillbilly on 
one side of the road and with an 
ordinary Midwest farmer on the 
other. It would be unnotable except 
for the small city of Lamar, Missouri, 
which publishes the type of news- 
paper that Joseph Pulitzer spent his 
life trying to create. (Also Mr. Truman 
was born there, in a manner of 
speaking.) 

The Daily Democrat is also a one- 
woman newspaper, but it has lino- 
types, presses and a staff of a dozen 
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or so people. It is not only a daily 
but a tri-weekly and a weekly. The 
editor is a handsome young lady, 
Mrs. Madeleine Aull Van Hafften, 
the daughter of the founder, Mr. 
Arthur Aull. 

Mr. Aull and some associates 
bought the dying paper because they 
thought the Democratic Party should 
always have an organ of expression 
in the vicinity, but Mr. Aull had 
larger and more philosophic ideas. 
He thought that a great deal of 
scandalous gossip or speculation 
could be prevented if one printed 
the simple truth of events simply. 

Voltaire could have done no bet- 
ter. The paper is in no sense a scan- 
dal sheet; it is 95 per cent a good 
county newspaper, but it pulls no 
punches about names and facts when 
reality involves local misfortunes. 
This is an inadequate explanation. 
For example: 

A local bank official married his 
secretary a few hours before their 
baby was born. That week the paper 
said that they had probably been 
hasty, but that they were both highly 
respected in the town and should 
have a happy married life. 

If this is not civilization the word 
has no meaning. 

The couple, incidentally, came in 
to thank the editor for the treatment 
of the story, and not with guns. 

Somewhere above Rich Hill, to- 
ward Kansas City, we stopped for a 
hamburger. 

The waiter took our money and 
said, “Thanks.” Then he looked at 
us and at our dusty car. “You been 
down in the hills?” We nodded. He 
smiled at us sidewise. “Then I'll say, 
‘Come back.’” 

He followed us to the door and 
after a moment called out, “You 
say you're going to Kaycee? Well, 
then, you’re lost. You're headed for 
Peculiar.” 

“Thanks,” I said, “for noticing 
a” THE END 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left 


to right and top to bottom 
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L-Left; C-Center; K-Right 
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A DISTINCTIVE NEW CLOCK RADIO 
from the makers of the INCOMPARABLE 


HERE TOO... 

A New Dependable 
Highly Styled 

TABLE RADIO by 


Traditional Capehart 
i quality in miniature 
before you retire. Waken you with a stirring march and sing you to sleep with a Unbelievably beauti- 

; - , : ful tone. Really hand- 
dreamy lullaby. The Capehart clock radio is so good looking... really hand- some plastic cabinet 


Plas is a worthy addition to a famed television and radio family! 
This versatile clock radio gives you superb tone . . . and an accurate and handsome 
timepiece all in one! The appliance switch will start your coffee perking the min- 


ute you wake up—turn on the electric blanket to pre-heat your bed half an hour 


some ... and so useful you'll want it not only for bedroom and kitchen use but to grace your home. 
also as a household companion throughout the day. Uniquely designed plastic 


cabinet in selected colors has distinctive gold-finished grille and luminescent clock. 





SE CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH CORPORATION, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


An Associate of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 





